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ORIGINAL CRITICISM, 





tofea. Tranflated from the Hebrew: with Notes explanatary and 


critical. By Samuel Lord bithop of Rochefter. gto. Pr. 274, 
Robfon. London. 180f. 


| i is with pleafure we addrefs ourfelves to the review of a work, 
which every former publication of the fame Right Rev: rend 
Prelate induces us to think will amply repay us for any time or at- 
tention that we may be able to beftow upon it. In faying this, we 
do not fee] ourfelves committed to admit and approve every trans: 
tion or critictim of this learned commentator ; 
find him, on many occafions, widely differing 
of the firit rank and authority. 

We are well affured that his Lordfhip will indulge us in the fame 
liberty, which he freely takes with ethers, being himfelf in an emi- 
nent degree ** Nullius addidtus jurare in verba magi{tri.” 


The Pretace to this work we confider as a mafterly performance. 
The argument as tothe reality of the pro phet’s injunction, which 
many interpreters fur pofe to have been only in vifton, is difcufled at 
large ; andthe Bithop takes decidedly the former propolition, and 
fup; voles the marriage to have been realized; not, however, ground- 


ing, in any mate Th al degree, the tenor or tendency of the prophecy On 
this circumftance. 


elp ‘clally when we 
trom other expolitors 


« ae general fubje@t of the prophecy appears to be the fortunes of 
the whole Jewith nation in its two great branches of Ifrael and Judah. 
‘The depofition of Jehu’s family, by the murther of Zedekiah 
and fucceflor of Tetobonny Was the commenceinent; 
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2, ORIGINAL CRITICISM, 


be the reftoration of the whole Jewith nation under one head, in the latter 
days, inthe great day of Jezrael; and the intermediate parts of the action 
are the judgements, which were to fall, and accordingly have fallen, upon 
the two dittinct kingdoms of Hrael and Judah, typificd by Lo-ruhamah 
and Le-ammi.” 


His Lordthip (p. xxviii.) imputes the mifinterpretation of this and 
other prophecies to the notion, that the particular accomplifhment of 
them was to be looked for in the prophet’s own time, or in the times 
which would foon fucceed them ; as though they looked not to the 
tinal reftoration of the Jews as a principal branch of the great {cheme 
of general redemption. The obfcurity of this prophecy the Bifhop 
imputes folely to the ftyle, differing herein (but in terms of the 
higheft efteem and refpect) from *¢ that illuftrious critic,” Bishop 
Lowth, with whom, fays his Lordthip, I relutantly difagree ; whofe 
abilities I revere; and whofe memory I cherifh with affeGtion and 
regard.” ‘ihe Bifhop of Rochefter accounts thus for the obf{curity 
of the prophet: , 


« He delights in a ftile, which always becomes obfcure, when the lan- 
guage of the writer ceafes to be a living language. He is commatic, to 
afe St. Jerome's word, more than any other of the prophets. He writes in 
fhort, detached, disjointed fentences ; not wrought up into periods, in which 
the connection of one claufe with another, and the dialeétic relations, are 
made manifeft to the reader by an artificial collocation; and by thofe con- 
nexive particles which make one difconrfe of parts, which otherwife ap- 
pear as a firing of independent propofitions, which it is left to the reader's 
difcernment to unite. His tranfitions from reproof to perfwafion, front 
threatening to promife, from terror to hope, and the contrary, are rapid and 
unexpected, His fimiles are brief, accumulated, and often introduced 
Without the particle of fimilitude. Yet thefe are not the vices, but the 
perfeétions of the Holy Prophet's ftile: for to thefe circumitances it owes 
that eagerne({s and fiery animation, which are the characterittic excellence 
of his writings, and are fo peculiarly fuited to his fubject.” 

After acknowledging his obligations to Archbifhop Newcome, the 
Bithop of Rochefler enters his folemn proteft againit his Grace’s 
charging the difficulties of interpretation on the corrupt readings 
which deform the printed text. This, the Bifhop obferves, (and we 
heartily concur with his Lordthip in opinion) is erroneous and preg- 
nant with the moft mifchievous confequences, 


« That the corruptions are greater in Hofea, than in other parts of the 
Old Tettament, I fee no reafon to fuppofe. That the corruptions in any 
part are fo numerous, or in ftuch degree, as to be a principal caufe of obfcu- 
rity, or, indeed, to be a caufe of obfcurity at all, with the utmoft conti- 
dence ITdeny. And, be the corruptions what they may, I muft proteft 
againg the ill-advited meature, as to me it feems, however countenanced 
by great examples, of attemping to remove any obfcurity fuppofed to arife 
from them, by what is called conjectural emendation. Confidering the 
matter cnly as a problem in the doctrine of chances, the odds are always 
infinitely againit conjecture. For one inftance in which conyect ure may re- 
flore the original reading, ia one thowfand, er more, it will only leave cor- 
fuptien worle comupted.” 


The 





The Bifhop of Rochefter’s Tranflation of Hofea. 3 


The conjectural emendations which I chiefly dread and reprobate, 
fays his Lordthip, are thofe which reft folely on what the critics call 


the exigence of the place. 


** Numerals (he obferves) may fometimes be corrected by conjecture; 
to make dates agree one with another, or a fum total agree with the articles 
of which it is compofed. But this is not to be done without the greateft 
circum{peétion, and upon the evidence of calculations formed upon bifto- 
rical data, of which we are certain. A trantpofition of words may fome- 
times be allowed ; and all liberties may be taken with the points. ‘Beyond 
this, conjecture is no’ to be trufted, leit it make only a farther corruption of 
what it pretends tq correct. At the utmoft, a conjectural reading fhould 
be offered only in a note (and that but rarely), and the textual tranflation 
fhould never be made to conform to it. It is much fafer to fay, ‘ This 
patlage it is beyond my ability to explain ;’ than to fay, ‘ The Holy Prophet 
never wrote what I cannot underfiand ; l underftand not the words, as the 
are redde—I underftand the words thus altered; therefore, the words thus 
altered are what the Holy Prophet wrote.’ 

© ‘The work of Dr. Kennicoit (the Bifhop obferves) is certainly one of 
Zz greateft, and moft important, that have been undertaken, and accom. 
plithed, fince the revival of letters. But it: principal ufe and importance is 
iks that it fhuts the door, for evet againtt conjecture, except under the re- 


itrictions which have been mentioned.” 


The notes in the work before us are very copious, as well expla- 

natory as critical: and avery great fhare of biblical, hiftorical, and 
grammatical knowledge is difplayed throughout the whole. It is im- 
poflible to tollow his Lordfhip through the work ; but we find it dif- 
ficult toinduce ourfelves to adopt fome of the fuggefted alterations in 
the text. He withes it to be diitinétly underitood that he does not 
defire this tranflation fhould fuperfede the ufe of the public tranfla- 
tion in the fervice of the Church. We could never reconcile our ears 
to fuch a paffage as this: 

“¢ T will be as a lion unto Ephraim, and as a young lion to the 
houfe of Judah, 1! We fee no reafon for not continuing the ftop at 

Tuy. OM AS I, I will tear, &c. we think conveys the fame 
emphatical fignification in a more natural form of expreffion. Nor 
can we read lily admit the words belaboured them by the Prophets. There 
is a certain degree of (his Lordihip will excufe the term) vulgarity in 
that word, which we conceive beneath the dignity of the prophetic 
ftyle. We think the word hewed, ufed in our tranflation, might be 
improved ; and would recommend this reading of the verfe as pre- 
ferable : 

“© Therefore have I weunded them snayn_ (in which fenfe the word 
syn is ufed by the Prophet [faiah) by the Prophets; I have flain 
them by the words of my mouth.” 

‘Theie, however, with a few others that — be noticed, are the 
pauce maculé, which, in a work, wherein plurima nitent, we might 
readi ly have pailed over; were we not w ming to prove the attention 
Which we have paid to his Lordthip’s work, as weil-as to demonftrate 
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4 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


our opinicn of the candour of its author; who will be the firft to al- 
low that liberty of judgment to others, which himfelt fo unrefervedly 
exercifes on the pages before us. 

The jacobinical mitre epr fentation of the paffage, ch. xii. ver. 4. 
I gave thee a king in mine anger, is admirably guarded again{t in the 
note, p. 45, to the word Petition. 

In page 54 of the critical notes, we obferve an admirably jufl dif- 
tinction rel Sing the infiruments cmployed by the Almighty in his 
difpenfations towards mankind. 


hand of man ‘ whiel h ist 


Ae cate indeed in son degree | in every evant 
action), the very fame act may be jutt and good, as it proceeds from God, 
and m Kes a part of the feheme of Providece; and criminal in the highett 
degree, as it is performed by the Man, who is the immediate agent. ‘The 
Man may ac frem finfell motives cf his own, without any confideration, 


or knowledge, of ihe end to which 1 God direéts the action. In many cates 


' 

‘ 
’ 
i 


the Man may be incited by en iy to God and the true religion to the very 
at, in whi ch he accomplithes Ge od’s fecret, or even his revealed, purpofe. 
‘Lhe Man, therefore, may Bg core wrath and punifhment, for thofe very 
deeds, in which, ith muuch evilintention of his own, he is the inttrume: 


ot God's eood provide nee.” 


Lhe note on a J. ver. 4. which occwpies four pages and a half, is 
very curious and very yg ea” ory. In the words without Statue, without 
Ephod, cwithout Terapéim, the Bithop confiders idolatry as “ decribed by the 
taree principal Po tee sin its external appearance : the Statue, the public 
object of popular adoration: the ‘Teraphim, the images of the more fecret 
rites of incantation: and the Sorcerer, or Hierophant, conducting the cere- 
momes and propounding to the confullers of the oracle the anfwers he pre- 
tended to receive, repre tented by the Ephod, the mott remarkable of his 
robes of office.” 

- 4 ° ' 

We recommend to the learned reader’s particular attention the note 
on “yy, p. 157, 158. in which the dificult patfage in or Pet 
iii. 19. is explained in a very fatisfa€tory manner, in our appr Sart. 


fion. 


“The Syo of the Old Tefiament, and the Hades of the New, is indeed 
the Hell to which our Lord Jefus Chriti, according to enautie s Creed, 
detcended. [tis the Paradife, to which he conveyed the foul of the re- 
pentant thief. [It is the place whither his foul went and preached, to tle 
touls, not in priton, as we readin our Englith Bible, but & grazy7 © in 
fafe keeping,” (if that text of St. Peter 1. iii. 19. is to be underttoed lite- 
rally, and | know not how it can be unde tod otherwife,) which one while 
bad been G litob edient (amebucacs mo.8) ; but, as the expre (lion one while 
had been” implies, were at length recovered from that difobedience, pro- 
bably by the preaching of Noah, and before their death had been brought 
to repentance and faith in the Redcemer to come. To thefe fouls our Lord 
Jefus Chritt went in his foul and ;reached. But what could he preach to 
them ? cnt ot re ree ‘They had repented of their difobedience, before 
they were feparated trom the body by death, or they had not been found 
in the end of life. But, if he went and proclaimed to them (; arg2Se4 ) 


the 


—— - 





the creat tidings that he had actually offered the facrifice of their. redemp- 
tion, and was now about to enter into glory; this was @ preaching, that 
would give new animation and affurance to their hope of the confumma- 
tion, in due feafon, of their blifs. And this, by the way, I take to be the 
true fenfe of this text of St. Peter.” 


The Bifhop exprefles himfelf in his own appropriate manner on 
the mode of correcting the Hebrew text, by the Syriac verfion of the 
Old Teftament. 


“* It would be much in the tafte of modern criticifm, to lay hold of this 
circumftance as an argument for the antiquity of the Syriac verfion of the 
Old Tettament. To hold up | verfion, as. fanctioned in this patlage, by 
the Apofile’s citation, as a trne rendering of the original; and then to go 
to work with the Hebrew tex', and, covering our own bold facrilege under 
an arrgigninent of the careleilnefs of icribes in general, and the bad faith.of 
fome (a heavy charge, even againfi our advertaries the Jews, to which the 
candid will liften with great caution), to alter the text, till it fhould 
become a mere trantlation of the Syr'ac, and give it out, in that altered 
ftate, as the text of the Holy Prophet reftored ?” 


with much more to'the fame purpofe equally inftructive and enter- 
taining, 

The fame argument our Right Reverend commentator applies to 
the fanction falfely given to the Septuagint, &c. from the citation 
and particular patfages from them in the New. 


“ With refpect to the Septuagint in particular, in behalf of which this 
fanction is moft frequently pleaded; I obferve, that what is generally af- 
fumed upon this fubject is not true. Namely, that the citations of texts of 
the Old | eftament in the New are always from this verfion. ‘This aifump. 
tien, I fay, is not invariably true. ‘The inflances, in which it fails, are 
many, I have mentioned one very remarkable infiance ; and I could pro- 
duce maay more.” 

There is an excellent vindication of Jurms of Prayer and Praife “ in ufe 
in the earlieft ages, upon all tolemn occations, 1s evident, with refpect to 
the Jews, trom the fioly Writ; and with refpect to the Heathen, from 
the poets. Miriam's Song ef Thankfgiving is evidently a fludied com- 
potition, fet to mufic, and performed in parts, according ta a pre-con- 
certed plan, by her and the chorus of attending virgins. In the Book 
of Numbers, a form of words is preferibed, in which the priefis were 
to blefs the people.* In the Book of Deuteronomy,t a form of prayer 
and confetlion is prefcribed, to be afed by every liraelite that prefented his 
firfi fruits, and at the end of his tithing. Pait of the 105th Pfalm, with 
the gOth, is a form of thankfgiving, which “ David delivered into the 
hands of Afaph and his bretiiren” upon the occafion of bringing up the ark 
from the houfe of Obed-Edom, and placing it in the tent that David had 
pitched for it. Solomon’s prayer, at the dedication of the ‘Temple,t is moit 
evidently fiudied compofition, Ji he fhaphat’s, || W hen he proclaimed a faft, 
under the terror of the powerfull confederacy of the Moabites and Amma- 


a — a —_ a 





* Num. vi. 23— 26. + Chap. xxvi. 5—10, and 13—15. 
+ 1 Kings, viii. 22—53. 2 € hron, Vi. 12—42, {| 2 Chron. xx. 
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The Bifsop of Rochefter’s Tranflation of Hefca. 5 
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6 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


nites. And the Priefts and Levites, which upon this occafion attended the 
army, praited Jehovah in a fet form of words. The fervice of the tempie, 
reftored by Hezekiah,” was certain] according to the fettled form of an 
antient ritual; in particular, the Levites were commanded by the King 
‘to fing praife unto Jehovah with the words of David the King, and of 
Afaph the Seer.” Upon the return from the captivity, when the founda- 
tions of the i emple were laid, the Pricfis and Levites attended in their fa- 
cred veftments, the ‘riefts with their trumpets, and the Levites with their 
cymbals, to ‘ praife Jehovah after the ordinance of David King of I[f- 
rael.’ And their praiie was in David's fet form of words, “ Give thanks 
unto Jehovah, becaufe he is good; becaufe his mercy toward | frael en- 
dureth for ever.’t Such proof we find of the ufe of forms of worfhip among 
the Jews from the earlicft times.” 


A fine farcafm again{t Free-thinkers meets the eye— 


“ The Prophet Zephaniah, fpeaking of the final converfion ofall the nae 
tions of the earth, fays, ‘In that day I will turn to the peoples a pure lip 
(mms now), that they may all of them call upon the name of Jehovah ;t 
where a pure lip evidently fignifies a form of worthip purged of all cor- 
ruptions. It is ufed very remarkably in this fenfe in Pfalm xu. 5. 
* —— Our lips are our own.” ‘The fubjeét of that Pfalm is l’ree-thinkers ; 
their learning, audacity, and final excifion. The Pfalmift, drawing thate 
gentlemen to the lite, Di ikes them tay, what they are heard to fay daily— 
‘ our lips are our own ;’ i. e. we have a right to choofe our own way of 
worlhip ; to worthip what we pleafe, as we pleate, or not to worfhip at all, 
if that th uld bett ple afe us.” 


Such are the obfervations which we have ventured to make on this 
very confiderable work of an eminent critic on a very difficult Poem ; 
the feveral parts of which are accurately deferibed, and the fubject of 
which is one of the moft interelling that can be conceived, * the final 
Reftoration of the Jews.” To have followed his Lordthip in any 
degree throueh his criticifm would have carried us_ tar beyond 
the limits of our unde rtaking. ‘lo fay we approve and adopt his 
L ordthip’ s alterations and opinions 1” tote, would be a fort of obfe- 
quious adulation, which he would be the firit to difapprove : we 
chink.” 2 on the contrary, feveral patlages altered, without being Im- 
proved; and a few of the notes we had rather had not been inferted 
at all; but we do not hefitate to pronounce, upon the whole, that 
there are many {trong and luminous paffages which cannot be read 
without improvement, or confidered without the moft unequivocal 
approbation, 


* 2 Chron. xix. 30. + Ezra iii. 10, 11. ~ Zeph. iii. 9. 
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An Hifrical Tour in Monmouthfbire ; illuftrated with Views by Sir 
R.C. Hoare, Bart. anew Map of the C, re and other Engravings. 
By William Coxe, A. A.M.F.R.S. F. A.S. &. In two Parts. 
4to. FP. 502. 4). ms Cadell and Davies. London. 1$o1. 

Me COXE, in bis Preface, apprizes his readers, that in this 

work, “they mult not expect to find a regular Hiflory of Mon- 
mouthfhire, 
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Coxe’s Fiiforical Four in Moumouthfoire. 7 


mouthfhire, but a defcription of the principal places, intermixed with 
hiftorical relations and biographical anecdotes, and embellifhed with 
the moft ftriking views.”” When an author thus lays his bill of fare 
before the public, they have no right to complain, if the difhes be 
not to their tafte. What Mr. Coxe has promifed he has performed, 
and that with his accuftomed ability ; but if any one were to look into 
thefe volumes for fuch materials as are generally ufed in the compofi- 
tion of our modern Tours, for light reading, tentimental remarks, and 
amufing ftories, he would find himfelf egregioufly difappointed. 
They exhibit nothing ot the kind; but they contain much curious 
topographical information, hiftorical and biographical knowledge, 
and no fmall portion of antiquarian lore ; difplaying great labour of 
inveftigation, depth of refearch, acutenefs of difcrimination, and 
general correcinefs of judgment. The Map of the County isa valu- 
able addition to the work ; and the numerous plates, which are ex- 
tremely well executed, give the reader a much better idea of the 
places which they repreient than can poffibly be conveyed by verbal 
defcriptions however able and minute. 

Mr. C. entered Monmouthfhire by the new paffage over the Severn, 
from Gloucefterfhire; refpeéting which he records a curious Anec- 


dote. 


«© This ferry over the new paflage, which is certainly not lefs ancient than 
spa over the old paffage, has from time immemorial belonged to the refpectable 
family of Lewis of St. Pierre. An interefting incident in the Life of Charles 
the Firft, occafioned its fuppreffion by Oliver Cromwell. ‘The King being 
purfued by a ftrong party of the enemy, rode through Shire Newton, and 
crofsed the Severn to Chifell Pill, on the Glocefterfhire fide: the boat had 
{carcely returned, before a corps of about fixty republicans followed him ta 
the Black Rock, and inftantly compelled the boatmen, with drawn fwords, 
to ferry them acrofs, The boatmen, who were royalifts, left them ona reef, 
called the Englifh Stones, which is feparated from the Gloceiterfhire fhore 
by a lake fordable at low water; but as the tide, which had joft turned, 
flowed in with great rapidity, they were all drowned in attempting to crofs. 
Cromwell, informed of this event, abolifhed the ferry ; and it was not re. 
newed till 1718. The renewal occafioned a law fuit between the family of 
St. Pierre and the Duke of Beaufort’s guardians: in the courfe of the fuit, 
feveral witneiles were called, and depofitions taken before a commiifion of 

the High Court of Chancery, held at the Elephant coifee-houfe, in Briftol, 
which tated the undoubted right of Mr. Lewis, and incidentally mentioned 
the interefting anecdote relating to the efcape of Charles the Firft.* 
In 
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* Charles Lewis, Efg. obligingly communicated to me a copy of thefe 
depofitions, from which I fhall infert that of Giles Gilbert, of Shire New- 
ton, which is the moit circumttantial: 6 And this deponent particularly re. 
members, that in the reign of King Charles the Firft, it was reported, that 
his Majefty croffed the faid paifage trom the faid Black Rock to Chifhull Pill; 
and this deponent believes the fame, for that this deponent faw him ride 
through Shire Newton, near the faid paifage, in order to crofs over the fame, 
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4 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


{n his account of Sudbrook encampment, our Tourifl takes occa- 
fion to rectify an error of Harris, in his defcription of the antiquities 
of this country, and throughout his Tour, wherever he difcovers errors 
of a fimilar defcription, he is careful to notice and to correct them. 
His obfervations on Sudbrook may, on this account, be interefting 
to our antiquarian readers ; we fhall, therefore, extract it. 


“To the weft of the new paflage i inn, near the rdins of Sudbrook or Tri- 
nity Chapel, are remains of an entrenchment, which are ufually fuppofed to 
be Roman ; they 0 occupy a flat furface on the edge of a perpen dicular cliff, and 
are nearly in the form of a ftretched bow,* whofe cord is the fea coaft. ‘The 
entrenchment is formed by a triple rampart of earth, and two ditches ; the 
two exterior rafiparts are low, and in many places deftroyed ; the interior 18 
in greater prefervation, and not lefs than twenty feet in height, On the two 
extreme parts of the elevated rampart tawards the fea, | “obferved heaps of 
flones and rnbbith, which feem to be the remains of ancient buildings ; among 
thefe were two or three ranges of large ones, placed on each other, without 
cement, and others of the fame kind which had fallen down, flrewed the 
adjacent ground. A large opening in the rampart towards the north, till 
remaining, was for: nerly the great entrance ; the diftance trom the opening to 
the cliff meafured about 77Y onl ; the chord 200. ‘This encampment being 
formed on an eminence, rifing abrup ly from Caldecot Level, I could eafily 
trace, that the fide towards the I] ev |, had been once the thore ; and that, 
therefore, the place o¢cipied by the ase was a peninfula. 


ee “ - - _— a ee ee 


and about one hour after his Maj jek y pafled by, he w was puri ued by his ene. 
mies, of Oliver’s foldiers, whom chis deponent rae going haftily near Portf. 
cuct, who, as this aoe nt heard, upon their comin; uP to the faid Black 
Rock paffage, and there finding the King to have jati P ailed over, drew their 
{words upon fome boatmen, belonging to the faid | paliage, that were there, 
and forced them on board one of the palfuge sly and ' e faid boatmen carried 
them over, and landed or put them on fhore on the rocks, called the Hnelith 
Stones, on the Gloncefterthire fide of the faid pafage, near Chefhull Pill, and 
left thom there, when the tide coming on them, they were all ioft or drowned, 
as this deponent verily believes, and wes credibly informed; the very next day, 
by the atmen who carried th Ver 5 inn this d lop METH y - n the report 
of the eae went down to ve fuid paflage to enquire into the truth there. 
ef; and this deponent faith that he hath h ard, and been informed, and be. 
Hieves, that the fad paffuge was afterwards put down by Oliver Cromwell on 
that occalion.”’ 

* «© Harris, in his account of this entrenchment, is extremely erroneous : 


Ps 
0 


1¢ defcribes " as fquare, with the church ilandine in the middle. ‘The word 
Iguare has induced many authors who have rever feen it, to contider it as 


Roman. Aer is deferves opplaufe for having firit turned the public attention 
to the antiquities of Monmouthfhire; but 1] am concerned to add, that I 
found many of his deferiptions extremely inaccurate. He is fo ech pies 
fiefled with the tdéea ot Roman antiquities, that he-confiders the mof tri- 
filing and uncertain ap peeranees as indications of Roman origin. I think it 
neceflary to make this obfervation, becaufe his accounts have been fervilely 
copied by fuperficial writers. See wr is’s Account of the Antiquities in 


Monmouthihire, in the Archxologia, Vol, 11.” 
 T 
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© Jt is generally imagined that this entrenchment, in its prefent Rate, is 
not perfect, aad that half of it has been deftroyed by the fea, which has like. 
wife carvied away part of the church. yard. It is likewife by many fuppofed 
to have been a maritime fortrefs, erected by the Romans to cover the landin 
of their troops, and their firft ttation in Siluria ; an opinion grounded on the 
erroneous deferipiion of Harris, and oF the difcovery of a fingle coin ftruck 
by the city of Elaia in honoui ot the Emperor Severus.* For notwithitand. 
ing repeated enguiries among the farmers and labourers of the vicinity, I 
could not learn that. any coins or Roman antiquides had been found within 
the memory of the prefent generation, It has been alfo attributed to the 
Britiih, Saxons, and Danes; but was occupied, if not conftructed by Harold 
during his invafion of Gwent, 

‘he picturefque ruins of the chapel ftand on the outfide of the great rame 
part, to the footh-ealt next the fea: the building is wholly in the Gothie 
ftyle, and of very finall dimenfions. It now flan ds at the diftance of halfa 
mile from any habitation, but was probably, in former times, the chapel to 
a great und contiguous manfion ; for we find thar, inthe 12th century, John 
Southbrooke is me ationed, 5. being entitled to houfe-boot and hey-boot, 
from the conqugit, for his houte at Souhbrooke.t Within the memory of 
feveral perfous now living, divine fervice was performed therein ; and a la. 
bourer whon I met on the fpot, affified forty years ago as pall bearer, and 
pointed out the half of a dilapidated grave ftone, under which the corpfe was 
interred.’” 

Mr. C, proceeded through Newport to Caerleon, and he defcribes 
with accuracy every thing worthy the notice of the Tourift, the Hif- 
torian, and the Antig uariaa, as he purfues his devious courle. In his 
eelcription of Caerleon, formerly a place of gre vat extent and magnifi- 
cence, he is very minute, The name of this place, on the authority 
vo! Mr. Owen, the author of the Welth Dictionary, uid i in contradiSiion 
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# «That this was a Roman work, the Britifh bricks and Roman coins 
there foun? are noit certain argumeois ; among which, the reverend father in 
God francis, bithop of Landatt, by whofe information I write this, imparted 
to me of his kind vi one of the greateit picces that 1 ever faw coined, of 
Corinthian copper, by the city of Elais, in the lefler Afia, to the honour 
of the Kawperor Severus, with this Greek infeription—** ATT. KAI. A. 
CEM!1. ChBHPOC. NEP, 2. e. © The Emperor Cafar Lucius Septimus 
Severus Peraaas 3°? aud on the reverfe, an horfeman with a tiophy erected 
before him, buc the letters not legible, fave under him, { EAAIAQN,’? 
fe é Of the Elatang ; which kind of great pieces the Italians call Medaz. 


Z 

lions, were extré tei y coins, not tor common ule, but coined by she 
Fimperors, either e diftributed by way of la rgefs in a, orto be 
fent tor tokens to men » well det ferving, or elfe by tree cities, tothe glory and 
memory of good princes. What name this pl: ice anciently had, is hard to be 
found, but at feems to have been the port and landing place of v enta Silurum, 


which is but two miles from 1t.”’—Hioiland’s Tranflation of Camden, Vol. 11, 
P. 485, quoted alfo by Gough.” 
t** Deed on the Chafe ot Wentwood. Hiftory of Monmouthfhire, Ap. 
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go ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


to the general fuppofition, he affirms to be purely Britifh, and com- 

ofed of two words Caer Lisin, or the City of the Waters. It is 
tonne to have been a Roman ({tation, and ancient hiftories teem with 
accounts of its wealth and importance. Qn its fubfequent fate we 
have the following remarks from our author, which alfo include no 
incurious difcuffion of the Welfh Hero Prince Arthur, and his Knights 
of the Round Table. 


«¢ Soon after the departure of the Romans from Britain, the reports of 
tradition and the pages of Romance have affigned to Caerleon a ftill greater 
fplendour and importance than under their domination, It is fu poled to 
have been the metropolis of the Britifh empire ; the favourite refidence of tho 
senowned King Arthur, and his Knights of the Round Table. 

«‘ Arthur is faid to have flourithed in the fixth century, and is ufually 
called the fourth of that race of Kings, who are known by the name of the 
Armorican line, and from whom the inhabitants of Britain are fyied Armori. 
can Britons, Although numerous authors of great talents have written ia 
favour of Arthur, and many hiilorians have aflented to the proofs which they 
have advanced, yet their opintons are difcordant and contradictory. ‘They 
e@nly agree in fupporting his exiftence, but differ in the moft material circum- 
ftances of his lineage, birth, life, and death, The incredible accounts of 
the Britith hero given by Gioliey of Monmouth, have caft an air of fable 
aves his real exp loits, and rendered even his exiftence fulpeAed, 

‘The natives of Caerleon however, are not inclined to this opinion: they 
int out the remains ofthe Roman amphit heatre, under the name of Arthur's 
Round Table, from a fuppofition that a military order was here inftituted, 
which firit raifed the fpirie of chivalry in Europe. Arthur and his Knights 
are recorded to have held their feats within the precincts of this area, fe =a 
at around table, for the purpofe of promoting focial intercourle, and fuper- 
feding the diftinctions of ftate. But hae legend | has no foundation in hiftory ; 
and the articles of the order, which have been gravely quoted as authentic, 
difplay an internal evidence of forgery ; they contain notions of chivalry, 
honour, and gallantry, which did not in that age prevail in any country of 
Europe.* 

«<The number of thefe herocs is no lefs uncertain than their hiftory ; they 
increafe as rapidly as Falttatf’s Men of Buckram. Some, with Dryden, in 
the beautiful fable of the Flower and the Leaf, limit the number to twelve: 

“¢ Who bear the bow were Knights in Arthur’s reign ; 
‘Twelve they, and twelve the Knights of Charlem: agne.’ 

«© Others make them twenty-four; while the ballad of the noble a&s of 

King Arthur extends their number trom fifty to fixty-five 
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* «¢ Such as to advance the reputation of honour, to deliver prifoners, to ran. 
fom captives, to revenge all complaints made at the Court of their mig! ty 
King, ‘of perjury and oppreflion, ti 0 protect widows and maids, to ay ena the 
Injuries or difhonour offered to la dies, ge entlewomen,. widow s, or maids, and 
to inform young priaces, lords » and gentlemen, in the orders and exercifes of 
arms, for the purpofe of avoiding idlenefs, and increafing the honour of 
katghthood orc chiv alry. En derbic. 


‘ Then 
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Coxe’s Hiflorical Tour in Monmouthpire. 


‘© Then into Britain ftrait he came, 
Where fifty good and able 
Knights then repaired unto him, 
Which were of the round table.” 
‘* But afterwards, {peaking of Sir Launcelot du Lake, it is faid ¢ 
“© Who has in prifon THR EESCORE Knights, 
And Four that he had wound ; 
Knights of King Arthur’s courts they be, 
And of his table round.’’ 

¢ Boiffeau, in his Prompiuaire Armoriall, after reciting the names of the 
firt twenty-four Knights, mentions one hundred and twenty-nine more, and 

ives 2 formal blazon of their arms.” 

On the death of Arthur, the order was fuppofed to be extinguifhed ; for 
it is related, that moft of his Knights companions in arms perifhed in thé 
fatal battle of Camblun, where he received his mortal wound. ‘The order fell 
ipto Gifrepute among the Saxons, but abroad a new phoenix arofe from its 
afhes, and produced the twelve peers and table ronde of Charlemagne. 

‘© On the Norman conqueft, and the overthrow of the Saxon dominion, 
king Arthur's memory acquired frefh renown in England. ‘The round table 
rofe into great efiimation, and was introduced at the grand martial exercifes 
called haftiludes, tilts, or tournaments, which were much encouraged by 
king Richard the Firft, ‘ as well” as Afhmole fays, ‘for the delight of 
men inclined to military actions, and increafing of their fkill in their manages 
ment of arms, as in memorial or remembrance, that Arthur had erected an 
order of Knighthood.”* The cuftom was adopted by King Stephen, and 
continued by feveral of his fucceflors. Edward the firlt, in particular, gave 
a new fplendour to the folemnity, when, on the conqueft of Wales, he fixed 
his temporary refidence at Caernarvon: with a view to conciliate the affec. 
tions of his new fubjetis, who fondly cherifhed the memory of Arthur, and 
fuperititioufly believed that he would re-appear, and eft: iblith the feat of em- 
pire at Cacrleon +, he held a round table, and celebrated it with dance and 
tournament. 

«¢ At length Edward the Third, an illuftrious example and patron of chi- 
valry, availed himfelf of the high notions entertained of Arthur and the 





—— 


e « ' eo s Hiftory of the Order of the Garter.’’ 

+ «© "The romances ot the bards were filled with predi€tions that Arthur 
was not dead, but would return again and re-eitablifh the Britith empire, to 
which Daniel Lydgate alludes. . 

‘© He isa king crowned in Faerie, 
With {ceptre and fword, and with his regalty, 
Shall refore our lord and fov ereigne, 
Out of Faerie and reigne in Brittaine ; 
And repaire again the round table. 
By prophecy Merlin fet the date, 
Among princes king incomparable, 
His feat again Caerlion to trendiate 
The parc has fufferen fponne fo his fate, 
His epitaph recordeth fo certaine, 
Here lieth King Arthur that fhall raigne againe.” 
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ry A ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


Knights of the Round Table, to eftablith a fimilar frat ‘fnity. 
folemn tournament-at his beloved Windfor, received the Koights who floc 
ed trom all quarters of Ku rope at a round table, anc d orde igeill the folemnity to 
be repeat ted at Windfor every Whitfuntide. ‘The fj lendcur of this meeting, 
and the confequence which Edward derived from it in every court of Europe, 
induced alfo Philip of Valois to hold a round table at Paris. This competi. 
tion inflamed the fpirit of chivalry, increafed the reputation of the round 
table, and occafioned the inftitution of the order of the partes : intended, ace 
cording to the fpirit of the times, ** to adorn martial virtue with honour, 
rewards, and {plendour.’’* 


‘Dabricius, the great impugner of the Pelagian herefy was the firft 
archbifhop of Caerleon; which was then the m etropolitan fee of 
Wales. But alas! fearcely one veitige of its ancient grandeur re- 
mains; it is funk into an inconiiderable place, and, by the removal 
of the port of Néwport, has even Joit the trade, which, in later times, 
it enjoyed. 

A fingular accident, followed by a providential nears is noticed 
by Mr. C. in deferibing the wooden | ridge over the Utk, at Caerleon, 

; 


Jt happened on the 2th of Oétober; when the water was coniiderably 
{welled by a flood. 


As Mrs. Williams, wife of Mr. Edward Williams, brazier, was re. 
turning from the village of Caerlcon to the town, acaba o’clock at night, 
with a candle and lanthorn, the violence of the current forced away four 
piers, and a confidersble pare ot the a On a fragment of this mafs, 
confifting of an entire room, with the beams, pofts, and flooring, fhe was 
hurried down the river; but preferved fuficient t prefer 1ce of mind to fuppore 
herfelf by the railing. On arriving near St. Julian’s, the candle was extin- 
guilhed; fhe immediately fcereamed for help, and was heard by { “eae per- 
jens, who ftarted oct of their beds to afift her; but the violence of the flream 
had already harmed her beyond their reach. During this time fhe felt little 
apprehe; hon, as ihe entertall ed hepes of being delivered by the boatmen ot 
New port ; her expectations were lacreafed by the numerous liohts which the 
difcerned in the houtes, and the accordingly redoubled her cries for affittance, 
though without efect. 

‘¢ "Phe fragment om which the flood being broken to pieces againft 2 pier 
of Newport bridge, the tortunately hettrode a beam, re aiter being detained 
for fome minutes by the eddies at the bridge, was rapidly hi irried along to~ 
wards the ea. In efris perilous {itu It1Or ! the rehgned | 7 cric li to her approac h. 
ing fate, and addreiling herfelf to Heaven, exclaimed, Oh Lord, T trutt in 
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About a mile trom Newport, the difcerned a glimmering light, in a 
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from whenee the {creams proceeded ; but fome time elapfed before he 
overtook her, at a coniiderable diflance from the anchorage of his barge. 
The might was to dark that they could not dilcern each other, and the furf 
{welling ¥ viole ntly, the matter repeate d his exhortations, eharged her to be 
calm, and not atte -mpt to quit her flation. Fortunately, a fudden ditpertion ef 
the clouds enabled him to Iath the beam fore and aft tothe boat. . At this 
moment, however, ber prefence of mind forfook her, and eagerly artcmpt- 
ing to throw herfelf forward fhe was checked by th ‘e oaths of the feamen, 
who were at length enabled to heave her tnto the boat; but could not dif- 
engage themfe Ives from the beam, till they had almott reached the mouth 
of the Utk. This being etfected, not without great difficulty, they rewed 
to the fhore. and embayed themfelves till the ttrtt da iwn of the morning, 
when they conveyed her in the boat to Newport. “though Mrs, Williams 
was in an advanced fiate of pregnancy, fhe received fo ‘little j injary frora 
tists perilous accident, that after a few hours repote fhe returned to 
Caerleon. 

“ 1 have been thus minute in detailing the partien!ars of this providential 
efcape, becaute it has been related with io many improbable circumftances, 
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as to occahon doubts of its reality. Tfor the truth of this nm: tg I can 
wdduce thé tefiimony of Mr. Jones of Clytha, Nir. Kemeys, of Mayndce, 
and the Rev. Mr. Evans, all of whom foon atl rwards conve fe d with Mrs. 
Williams. ‘lo Mr. i-vans in particular, the uniformly repeated the fame 


© 

account, and confirmed it on her death-bed, with the mott folemn affevee 
rations, 

“be difintercfied condudt of the mafter and boatman ought not to be 
( epee: notwithitanding the peril tox hich they were ei ‘d, and their 

Clive exertions, they repeatedly declined the liberal recompente olfered by 

r. Williams. 

CA 


“We fhall conclude an account of the firft part of this work with 
an anecdote of a different caft, extracted trom the 2:{t Chapter, re- 
lating to Werndee, formerly the feat, ban indeed, the cradle, of the 
ancient and moft dif tincuifhed family of the Herberts 

The houte, which has been lately re aired for the ufe of the tenant, 
was in fuch a ttate ef dilapitdation, that the father of the tatt proprietor, 
Mi. Progs rs was in danger of perithing under the rains of the ancient man- 
fion, which he venerated even in decay. As we examined ~ honte, Vr. 
Dinwoody relatedan anecdote of this Mr. Proger,* which exhibits lis pri de 
of ancefiry in a (viking point of view. A firanger, whom he accidentally 
met at the foot of the Skyrrid, made various enquiries refpectine the cotin- 


try, the profpecis, and the neighbouring houtes, and among others, aiked, 


“ Whote is this antique mantion before us??-—‘* “Phar, Sir, is Werndee, a 
very ancient houfe; for out of it came the Karls of Pecsieaiar of the firft 


line, and the Earls of Pembroke of the fecond line; the Lords Herbert of 
Cherbury, the Herberis of Coidbrook, ne” vey, Coerditf, and York: the 
Morgans of Aéton; the Earl of Huntdon; the Jones’s of Treowen and La- 
narth, and ail the Powells. Oud of this houte alto, by the female line, came 
the Dukes of Beantort."— And pray, Sir: ho Jives there naw ?”—* I do, 
Sir, — Then pardon me, and acccpt a piece of advice: Come out of it 


c _? an | " aitein val 
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4 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


Fohnfton’s Effay on the Way to reftcre and perpetuate Peace, Se. 
(Concluded from P. 378, VOL. X ) 


N the chapter which treats of the influence of religion upon civil 

fociety, the refleing reader will not expect much that is new 
from the pen of Dr. Johnfton ; and he will be difappointed if he 
look for old truths ftated either in a new light or in a very forcible 
manner. The reafonings, however, are folid, and calculated to pro- 
duce a good effe& upon the minds and conduc of thofe, for whom 
the effay feems to have been principally intended ; and the following 
extraét demands the moft ferious attention of all orders of men in 
fociety. 


«¢ The great body of any people will never place confidence in thofe per- 
fons, who, by their contempt of God, and things facred, fhew that they 
have not the fear of God before their eyes, and notice which can bind them 
to confult the rights and the intereits of thofe perfons who have not pow cr 
to compel them to their duty. “They will always envy and rejoice in pulling 
down that man from his elevation, who in every thing holds himfelf forth, 
as of a fuperior order of Beings to the:n. But when in the obfervance of 
the fame fabbath day, of the fame religious ordinances in the fame chur b, 
in the fame prayers and praifes to the tame God, and in taking the articles 
of their faith, and the rules of their condu&, from the fame Bible read and 
preached to them in the fame way, they (the great) ‘ place themfelves on 
a level with them (the great body of the people”) they (the people) think 
themielves honored, and not debafed, by the eievation of their (the great’s) 
rank in the world. They love them as brethren. They confide in them 
as powerful friends. They honour them becaufe they fear God. The 
uniform faét is, that in any part of the country, where perfons of rank, and 
the body of the people, are regular in the fan@ification of the Lord’s day ; 
they place a mutual and uniform confidence in one another, and live to- 
gether in harmony, good order, and in the reciprocal performance of good 
offices. For more than half a century (he might have faid a whole cen- 
tury), “ perfons of rank have gone on with an accelerated motion in for- 
faking the ordinances, and in preferring the fabbath of the Lord. In the fame 
progrefs, have the people gone on in their contempt for perjons of rank, and 
both in their want of confidence in each other. 

“ Without intending it, perfons of rank by their profanatien of the fab- 
bath, have mott effectually taught many of tbe people the French principles and 
fractices of infidelity, profanity, and levelling of rigbts and ranks. \n vain will 
be all their attempts to eradicate thefe, until they return to the fan@tuary, 
to the worfhip and to the fervice of God. But when they thall return to 
the regular obfervance of the tabbath, men of all ranks will foon return to 
their mutual confidence in each other.” 


We are forry to fay that, in the concluding chapter of this effav, 


there is very little entitled to praife. The author feems indeed to be 
fully convinced of ‘* the neceiflity of religion to reftore peace, good 
order, ftability, and profperity, to civil fociety,’’ and he labours with 
becoming zeal to imprefs the fame conviction on the minds of his 
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readers ; but his zeal is not always under the controul of his judg- 
ment. After fome preliminary obfervations on the propriety of go- 
verning beings of different orders by laws fuited to their refpective 
natures, he athrms, that, * during the dark ages, the people were in 
each particular country completely fubje& to “the eftablithed cultoms ih | 





oo ee 











of their own country, ‘and to the mere at ithority of their own rulers 5 ‘| 

and that it would have been as difficult to have brought (bring) them oi 
' to refilt or to change thefe, as it isto make mere animals to aét cone i 
‘ trary to their inveterate habits.” | 
’ Were this true, it would goa great way to overturn the pofition, 4 
, & w hich it is the object of the author in this chapter to eftablifh. Were i 
yg the groffeit ignorance thus favourable to eftablifhed authority and efta- . 

)  blifhed cuftom, how could pure and undefiled religion, which implies bt 
a confiderable degree of knowledge in thole who are under its influ- tt 

. ence, be neceflary to the reftoration of peace, good order, and itability ef 
y in the civil focieties of Europe? But ‘* every perfon acquainted with . 
: the hiftory of the European kingdoms during the dark ages, knows that 
. the ftate of every one of them” was the very reverfe of what it is | 
, reprefentcd to have been by Dr. Johniton. Was Engl. and a nation ! 
¢ peculiarly enlightened, when the right of Matilda to the crown was 
| fet alide in favour of Stephen ? ¢ Ww men the barons afterwards dethroned | 
. Stephen and crowned Mati! da? when the defcendants of the fame \ 
{ barons extorted from King John Adagna Charta ? when the populace Nu 
} rofe againit the fecond Ric hard, under the command of Wat T yler and ld 
¢ Jack Straw? or, when 20,000 Kentifh men flocked to the Randard | 
) * of Cade to dethrone the fixth Henry, becaufe they deemed his grand. a 
I father an ufurper? Was the age of darknefs over in Scotland at that Ale 
5 period when our author’s countryman, Dr. Robertfon, reprefents* a 
| diforder and rapine as univerfal in that kingdom, the government as | 
; unfettled, and the authority of laws as little known or regarded? ih 
' sut this turbulence and contempt of f eftablifhed authority was not an 
: peculiar to England and Scotland. ‘The —_ learned and poqpent a 
4 hiftorian, w hofe works have furely been read by his tellow prefbyter, a 
‘ has proved that, from the feventh to the ak venth century, the ideas aM 
{ of political fubicd ion were loft in every Eurapean nation ;¢ and that 1) 

inftead of reverence of eftablithed nel. Beja nothing was to be feen Bt 
. but anarchy or rebellion, or ariitocratical mifrule, at 
/ It i is, howe. Cr, bilic, that ave gular and AV Ne maticar ephoftion to all vt 
l eoverantent is the offspring of modera cher lity and modern philo- aa 
’ fophifm. The philofophitts of France having artfully difleminated a 
; their principles through Europe— i 
, * The fathion and the fpirit of the times are changed. Habit, cufiom, 

and mere authority, have not only lolt their power over the bedy of the 
t 


* Tfftory of Scotland, Book 1ft. 
P View of the flate of Murope presxed to the Wilory of Charles \ 
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people, but t! ley are become the objeéts of their ftronger averfion. With" 
out difcriminating between cood and bad cuftoms, vi tuous or evil habtts, 
lawful or tyrannic cal authori’ iy, they attack every cuttom, every habit, and 
every authority, becaufe they are o/ Innovation and contempt of autho- 
rity is the fpirit of the prete nat tm it is this, ten thoufanad ‘ima 5; more 
than al} the armies of Py ince, WV hic! h convulfes the kingdoms of Surope. 
Until this is conquered, the « -onquett even of rance could not reflore peace, 
= order, and profperity to the na ions.’ 


y 
M4. 


This is a melancholy truth: but what is to be done to crufh the 
spirit of innovation? Our author does pot propofe to bring the people 
back to their priftine ftate of ignorance, which would indeed be a 
mot ineffeGtual remedy ; and we cannot agree with him that ‘¢ they 
mult be /bew the fitne/s, the pr apriety, and the utility of the /aws by 
which they are governed.” “fo thew the © peop! e at large the fitnels 

and utility of every law, w rw i be as dit Re culta tafk as to the w to every 
illiterate peafant how al! the apparently irregular motions of the moon 
are pe ‘rfeQtly confifient with the Newtonian theory otf ce: ntral forces 
We hope, however, that it is poflible to turn the curtofity of 
ple into another channel. 

If it be true, as Dr. Jom ifton fays, that “the rich and high now 
find, that by ate examples of inhdelity and profanity, they have 


raifed up an unpriin ipled hace of men to plunder them ot ‘| tates, 


i Ley Ci 

of their titles, and of their property ; ie if it be likewife true, 
that the poor aud low now find, that all their atry fchemes ot afitu- 
ence and power have vanithed away, ae that infilelity hath made 
them more poor, op pre Ted, and miferable, than they were before ; 
if thev now feel what they would not be taught b y faith, that infide- 
cup avery, poi ony, and mife ry ; if all 
this be indeed truc, it may furely be injerred that the high and the low 
have all acquired tolerably jult notions of religion, ) 
inftead of prompting them to pry into the fitne! 

which they are yoverned, have induced 


, 


lity and profanity increafe th 


and that the fe, 
te every law by 
‘ 

them ‘** not to think more 
hil ’ hhy of themfelves than ** they ought to think, but = niind eve ry 


one his own bufinefs, and to learn and labour ti y to do each 


. ¢ r ° ' | an on A . 
his duty in that itate of life uato which it -hath viéaked i God to cal 
him. 
We are much afraid, however, that nether high ner low | t 
impr wed to this d gree, OF learned rie itcoutnels by the rrivle 


ler renls YO . * : 1? , 
judgments of God which have now been long in the world: dnd our 
¢ 
‘ 


niet r him Col is of the fam Opinion, t< At prefent, } (iva. 66 T)i- 
Vv . ery) > ‘a. ‘ ry - heer } - 7 aa “ | " 
vine Providence is evidestiv ! aGing tne nattons of the carth to that 
! > } ] . ’ - HS 1! ! " 
real, pure, and fi m pic rennwcgion, which will adittuie n 2 f oc order, 
and nm (; ; 1} ¢f ee } : ‘ 
) TOLp t . ali the Kine iv}: ' . 1} 
«il ‘ if | ri \ oe a Rha has ii? S di tie Ls I he 1S {uilVv 
14 var “ } . 1} on 11 » * 
convinced that the period when all this fhall take place is yet far 
° a” - 
diltant. 
Tn my commentary,” fays he, “ on the book of Revelation, publithed 
‘ als ‘ babaads 
ie ise } rr | ee 74 | } ‘ ’ - . - 
at Fdinburgs ini7ot, f have 1] oP oa iT propuecies of icrip- 
i ‘ 


ie } il ‘) " aeaae 7 'y) 2 trea “aen 2s . as F - . i 
ture, Chat bab 200 years from the prevent Gime, tie Mouum will coniwenc e, 
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when pure religion, peace, good’ order, profperity, and happinefs fhall 
extend over all the world; and fhall experience. no interruption for a 
thoufand years!” 


Thinking as we do, that the reafonings of this little work are, in 
general, well calculated to produce a good effect on the public mind, 
our difappointment was great when we read this moft injudicious 
affertion, which will only excite the laughter of profane wits, whilft 
it mutt check the pious labours of thofe, if there be any fuch, who 
fhall give it implicit credit. Not having feen the good Do€tor’s com- 
mentary, we know nothing of the nature of his proof, or of the [enfe 
in which lie underltands the millenium.“ Knowing, tee that 
no prophecy of the feripture is of any private interpretation,” e mult 
think jt extremely rafh thus to ix a date for the commencement of 
the millenium, whether by that ftate he means the aétual reign of 
Chrilt on e atth afier the firft refurre@ion, or only a thoufand years 
of univerfal peace, piety, and virtue, prior to the refurre€tion, fup- 
poling all the dead to be raifed at once. 

Without entering at all into the very flrong objections which have 
been urged againtt the millenium in cither of thefe fenfes; we beg 
leave to affurc our readers as well as the readers of this effay, that the 
queftion at iffue between’ the contending parties, is one, in which 
they can have no concern, and that the arguments urged by our au- 
thor to prove the neceflity of religion to the peace and happinefs of 
civil fociety, hold equally good, whether a millenium be decreed or 
not. Whatever is to be the ftate of the world for a thoufand years 
prior to the confummiation of all things, we are certain that if, in its 
prefent flate, 


‘ ‘The reftraints of confcience and of religion be taken away from thofe 
who know nothing of a princi iple of honour, and of the good manners of.a 
gentleman, they will violate all the moft facred rights of God and man as 
foon-as they (fall) have the power. lor fome years, this, to a confiderable 
degree, hath been the fa& in feveral of the nations of Europe. In France 
to a great degree, and in feveral other nations in lower dégrees, the moft 
facred right sof God and of man are violated ina way, which mutt greatly 
fhock any man, who knows and feels the eternal difference between ri ight 
and wrong, between virtue and vice, between moral good and moral evil ; 
and which mutt loon convince even infidels themfelves from their own feel- 
ings, that their fyitem mutt be ellentially wrong, fince it ditfolves the very 
bonds of civil fociety, leaves men nothing which they can call their own, 
defiroys all the confide nee of men in men, and renders me n more ferocious 
and deflructive to one another, than the beatts of prey.” 


Ye have yet faid nothing of the ftyle of this work, and are forry 
ah we can fay on of it that is favourable. It is neither elegant 
lor nervous, while is often defective even in perfpicuity. The 
reader muit have Bettie) in the firft extract which we have made 
from it, in the prefent number, the wonderful confufion arifing from 
the improper ufe of the pronoun they ; but, by inferting fometimes she 
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great, and fornetimes the peop/e, as the author refers to the one or the 
other, we have rendered that valuable paragraph intelligible to every 
capacity. It is not fo eafy to fay what is the meaning of the follow- 
ing fentences. : 

Treating of the people’s habitual reverence of eftablifhed autho- 
rity and antient 2 eho Dr. Johnfton fays—* Thefe very cuftoms 
had formed in their animal part, which was the-ruling part in them, 

Cie force, of a fecond nature, ftrongly 
attached them to thefe very cuftoms!” Does not cuflom here fignify 
habitual practice ? 

Speaking of fafhion, he fays that ‘* whenever it affects the great 
body of the people, it becomes the cuitom of the country, and 
carries cvery thing before it like a torrent, having defcended in many 
beautiful ftreams from the furrounding mountains, unites thefe alt 
in one great deluge, which covers the great plain beneath them, and 
fweeps every thing before it.” The meaning of the following 
fentence is dire€tly contrary to that which the author intended to ex- 
prefs. 

Speaking of worthlefs Clergymen, he fays—** Let, in that cafe, 
your contempt fall where it is due, upon the man, but not upon the 
office, and the ordinances of religion!”’ By this mede of pointing and 
this ule of the copulative conjunction, Dr. Johniton exprefsly defires 
his readers to let their contempt fall on the ordinances of religion : 
he means—** but not upon the office mor the ordinances of reli- 
gion.” , 

The reader is fometimes offended at needlefs repetitions. The ex- 
hortation to a due obfervance of the Lord’s day occurs, very nearly in 
the fame words, three or four times. This however is a matter of 
great importance, and cannot be too frequently inculcated on the 
minds of the people ; but it ts not of fuch general importance to know 
where or when our author’s Commentary on the Revelation was pub- 
lifhed! Yet having occafion to refer /wice to that work, he takes 
care to inform us, each /ime, that it was publifhed at Edinburgh ia 
1794! A fecond impreflion feems not to have been called for. 

He calls the war an wuholy war, which we confider as a very im- 
proper phrafe in a popular book, though we have no doubt of the 
goodnefs of his meaning. Ho/:nefi cannot with propriety be predi- 
cated of any war; but furely the late war was on our part not only 
lawful, but neceffary, and as fuch, not offenfive to the God of Ho- 
linefs. 

Dr. Johnfton fays, ‘that, writing for trath, and the good of man- 
kind, he will thankfully corre&t any deviation from either of thefe 
ends, into which he may have unintentionally fallen, when it fhall 
be pointed out to him, whether it fhall be by the hand of a friend or 
a foe.” We have taken the liberty to point out one miftake with re- 
gard to fa&, fome errors in reafoning, and feveral inaccuracies in 
compofition ; and as we are con{cious that in making thefe remarks, 
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we have been influenced by no hoftile motive, we hope that he will 
avail himfelf of them, when a fecond edition of his effay fhall be 
called for. We can aflure him, that if we had not thought it cal- 
culated to do good, we fhould not have given ourfelves the trouble 
to analyze it, but have allowed it to pafs, with very little notice, 
whither many other politico-religious tracts are haftening — 


In vicum vendentem thus et odores, 
Et piper, et quicquid chartis amicitur mepiis. 








Hiftory of Ruffia, from the Foundation of the Monarchy by Rurik, to 
the Acceffion of Catharine the Second. By W. Tooke, F. R.S. Mem- 
ber of the Imperial Academy of Sciences, and of the Free Econo- 
mical Society at St. Peterfburgh. 2 Vols. 8vo. 18s. Longman 


and Rees. i18o0r7. 


¢ OR gratif\ing a laudable curiosity (the preface says) concerning the 

history of a people become so famous as the Russians, nothing sa- 
tisfactory or systematical has been hitherto attempted in our language, a 
few hasty compilations excepted, extraéted from the publications of pre- 
judiced or ignorant travellers, and consequently abounding in misconcep- 
tions and errors, in which the very names of the persons and places cannot 
possibly be distinguished.” 

Until lately nothing had been printed on the fubject of hiftory, 
excepting a very fuccinét compendium which had no other merit than 
that of being the firft attempt of the kind, and was generally read becaufe 
a better was not to be found. But new the fources of Ruffian hiftory 
have been greatly multiplied. If the ancient hiftory of Ruffia pre. 
fents us with few lively features, no one perhaps lies under lefs fuf- 
picion of falfehood. It derives this advantage from the difcretion of 
Neftor, the firft of her hiftorians. The fimplicity of his ftyle, which 
however is not every where deftitute of eloquence, bears the ftriking 
character of truth. To all contemplative {pectators of Ruffia amidit 
the prefent occurrences of the world, the queftichs muft naturally 
arife:—W hat was the beginning of this mighty empire; what fortunes 
had befallen it ; and how has it arrived at its pretent height ?— 


“ To answer these questions, (says the author) is the principal aim of 
this history, in which I have endeavoured to represent the leading events 
that have had any influence on the empire at large, or some considerable 
divisions of it, and by their means on the nation itself. The earlier part 
of the history will be found much compressed, as I thought it better to 
deliver only what stands on credible authority, than to swell the book 
with idle tales and legendary absurdities, only for the sake of refuting 
them.” 

The author very modeftly fays of his work, I intitle it not a hiftory, 
much lefs the hiffory, but fimply, Hiftory of Ruffia, diligently col- 
lected from native chronologifts and other primitive fources. The 
firft chapter prefents to us an account of the nations formerly inha- 
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biting whet is now the Ruffian empire. The tribes which then in- 
habited Ruffia were chiefly the Goths, Huns, Scythians and Sclavo- 
nians.. From fome affinity between the language and the religion of 
the Sclavonians and the Greeks and Romans, the author infers an 
affinity of origin. 

Commencing the hiftory of Ruffia our author mentions feveral dy- 
nafties :rito which it had been divided, when Rurik united them tn 
the ninth century into one kingdom. Having confolidated different 
principalities into one ftate, the Ruffian Prince -urned his attention 
to foreign countries. Oleg, the fucceflor of Rurik, directed his ef- 
forts againtt Conttantinople. Thus the firft foreien enterprize of 
confolidated Ruffia was an expedition againft the Grecian empire. 
The Ruffians were fo fuccefstel as to alarm their fouthern neigh- 
bours. The Greeks, totally enervated, purchafed a peace which, 
from its coneeffions only inflamed the cupidity of the conquerors, 
and various wars enfued, in which the de(ultory valour of the north- 
ern barbarians was often fucce(sful ; but, wanting uniformity of ob- 
ject and concerted plan, did not ultimately avail in reducing a feebler 
but more intebligent enemy. 

While the hittorian purfues the feries of external acts, he involves 
in. the narrative internal policy. On the conduct of Viacimir, who 
divided his kingdom between feveral fons, he makes the following 
obfervations, which we think juftly favourable to the policy of here- 
d:tary monarchy ; 


« Pardonable as it may be in a sovereign, as a father, to wish to deal 
equitably by ali his sons, by allotting to each of them a share in the go- 
vernment, yet the partitioning of an empire into several small parts, can 
never be justiied in a political light. The power which, united in a sin- 
gle hand, a dependent for its application on the will of a sole governor, 
nay eflect purposes of uncommon magnitude, must, bya distribution among 
several hands, be greatly weakened. and the weight of such a state aust 
be considerably diminishéd in the pol tical balauce. Add ‘to this, that so 
long as men are men, and princes are only men, a partition of this kind 
must usually be the means of sowing discord and destractive feuds. Ever ry 
party wi il readily give entrance to the thought that he is not so well pro- 
vided for as the ‘othe ‘fg; and the natural consequences are, disnnion, Com- 
te ntion, and war.” 

‘ Viacdimir, who reigned forty-five years in the tenth, and the beginning 
of ihe claventh century, exhibited in those benighted ages that mixture 
of genius, energy, and beneficial policy with ferocity and cruelty, which 
distinguished Cc: var Peter in the early, and Catherine in the fatter part of 
ihe eighte renth cemtury. Tle had sullied <i his hands in the blood ef a bro- 
ther, and forcibly married the widow of the murdered Prince. He had 
perpetrated other acts of atrocious erue Ity. This guilty Prince, however, 
{our author says) had great qualities: ifhe was not able by his courage to 
repress his turbulent neighbou rs, he generally defeated the purpose cf 
their meursions. He was liberal to his. poor subjecis: those who could re- 
pair to the palace of the Prince bad. their wants sup plied, and partook of 
a plentiful table spread for them under a tent; and ca trlages were appoint- 
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ed to carry relief to the houses of such as were sick. He caused deserts 
to be cleared by colonies established for that purpose. While he was ren» 
dering his country more flourishing, he thought it his duty to provide for 
its embellishment, and invited from Greece archite@’s and workmen emt- 
nent for their skill. By their means he raised edifices, churclies, and pa- 
laces, on plans that were at once elegant, convenient, and substantial.’ 
The young nobles were brought up in seminaries endowed by the Prince, 
to which his bounty had attracted able masters from Greece. Parents saw 
with horror these strokes aimed at ignorance, and the honours that were 
paid to foreign services. It was necessary to use violence in taking their 
children to place them in the new establishments. But if Viadimir could 
no where kindle the torch with which he wished to enlighten his subjects, 
he merits commendation at least for having Leen desirous to instruct them. 
He remained a barbarian because he lived in an age of barbarism: but had 
he lived in the seventeenth century, it would perhaps have been him who 
had polished Russia. It is never possible tor a man to rise far above his 
coniemporanes. Voltaire, in the eleventh century, would have been only 
the most ingenious of the troubadours: Newton would have been em- 
ployed in calculating the influences of the planets on political events, and 
on the characters and the lives of Princes: Peter I. would perhaps have 
equalled Vladimir only in his ferocity. 

“« From the dismemberment of Russia, that kingdom became the scene 
of intestine feuds and contentions. These invited the invasion of the Tar- 
tarian hordes who conquered the empires of India and China, and, having 
subdued the east, directed their efforts to the west, and invaded Russia, 
from China to Poland the immense expanse became subject to these bar- 
barous victors. Russia, now dependent on the Tartars, besides the de- 
grading necessity of having its grand Princes confirmed by the Khan, was 
also obliged to acknowledge the Tartarian sovereignty, by acquiescing in 
whatever it should please her paramount Lord, the Tartar Khan, to impose 
upon the grand Princes, as well as the other princes. In consequence of 
this dependence, they must ever be constantly endeavouring to gain the 
favour of the Khans, their favourites and greatmen, Atdength, after two 
hundred years of subjection, Ivan I. rescued his country from dependence, 
and his successor Ivan Vassillievitch II, with many vices and odious qua- 
lities, both by his external and internal policy, promoted the improvement 
of his country. He first began his attempts in this design by the publica- 
tion of a new code of laws, in which he collected such of the ancient sta+ 
tutes as were still in being, some of which he improved, and added to their 
number many new ones; hoping by this means to introduce more order 
into his empire, and to improve the prosperity of his subjeéts. But he 
presently perceived that the temper of his Russians was not to be altered 
by laws and regulations, but rather by harsh treatment, severe punishments, 
and painful corrections. Ivan, who had learnt, from the foreigners he had 
drawn into his empire, how much better informed, more accomplished, 
and intelligent the members of the higher ranks in other countries were, 
frequently represented these differences to his courtiers; the consequence 
was, that they became his enemies. — By this intercourse with foreigners 
he was enabled to form some notion of the doétrines and rites of other re- 
ligious communions, and granted them a general toleration. This incensed 
the bigoted clergy against him, whom he had already offended by impos- 
ing on them acontribution for the exigencies of the state;—a requisition 
Cs Which 
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which the spiritual class had always taken much amiss from their governors, 
These two classes, the nohility and the clergy, now strove by every means 
in their power, to counteraét all his efforts for improving the condition of 
Russia; as, either from the love of their habitual indulgences, they would 
not, or from their dullness and stupidity they could not, perceive the im- 
provement. Notwithstanding the numerous obstacles Czar Ivan ha**to 
combat in his exertions for the benefit of his country, he would not be de- 
terred from his purpose. Of the several nations of Lurope he had a pee 
ticular esteem for the Germans; and he was desirous of procuring from 
Germany men of learning and abilities, for the purpose of drawing his 
people gradually, by precept and example, from that barbarism in which 
they still were sunk, and in which they seemed very well contented to re- 
maim. To this end, therefore, he wrote to the Emperor Charles V. and in 
4547 sent an ambassador, named Schilitte, to that monarch, requestin 
that he would grant permission to a number of German literati, artists, oe 
mechanics to come to Russia. Charles complied with his request; and 
Schilitte soog found some hundred persons ready to try their fortunes in the 
northern Russia. An incident happened about six years after which soon 
gave the Germans but a secondary share in an affection which followed na- 
tional ability, knowledge, and energy. The English im that spirit of ad- 
venture, which commencing in the reign of Henry VII. in half a century 
very rapidly increased, in exploring a north east passage, arrived at Arch- 
angel; thence a deputation penetrating Russia in a southern direction are 
rived at Moscow, and were introduced to the Prince. As English genius 
had now begun to receive that cultivation which called forth its energies, 
the strangers, by their talents and their deportment, acquired his favour to 
such a degree, that he encouraged the English commerce by all possible 
means, and thus opened a new channel > ghee tbe between his Rus- 
sians and a people already so far advanced in civilization whereby they ob- 
tained a fresh incitement to activity and industry. His afte@tion for the 
English, in a short time, AM, so far, that he even formed the design 
ef marrying an English lady; and he had not only the highest esteem for 
Queen Llizabeth, but repeatedly begged of her to grant him an asylum, 
if he should ever be reduced to the necessity of fleeing from his subjects, 
who were extremely ungrateful tohim. The feebleness and incapacity of 
Ivan’s son opened the way to usurpation; the Russians at last, tired with 
contentions between chiettains successively aspiring to the sovereign power, 
chose for their Prince a young man who though not hneally descended from 
the Jawful Princes, was related to the family. 

** Thus then, (says our author) afler such a long series of confusion and 
disaster, a new family came upon the Russian throne, from which Peter 
the first descended, who contribuied in no uncommon degree to taise the 

tandceur of the monarchy on the foundation whicli was already laid. We 
vat seen what great perils and calamitics were brought upon the empire 
by partitions, and the wars that rose from them, afterwards by the inva- 
sions and tyranny of the Tartars, and lastly by the disturbances that pre- 
vailed while the false Domitris were aching their parts; what danger it 
ran of being erased from the line of European states, yet how it rose again 
under the two Ivans, and at the commencement of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, under Mikhaila Federovitch Romanof, to a very eminent station. 
Still more did this consequence of the Russian empire gain under Peter the 
great and his great successor Catherine the second.” : 
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Thefe events eccupy about two thirds of the firft volume, the re-' 
mainder of which is devoted to obfervations on the ftate of civiliza- 
tion in the Ruffian nation, to the time of Izar Mikhaila Federovitch 
Romanof, As this view exhibits the ftate and progrefs of civil fociety, 
it is more interefting and important than the mere narrative of politi- 
cal events. 


« The Russians, at a very early stage of the monarchy, carried on cone 
siderable commerce. The Russian merchants fetched gold, wines, fruit, 
corn, and acticles of cloathing from the Greeks, and carried them in return 
honey, wax, mead, servants, tallow, and morse teeth. The Russians had 
likewise a gieat ade with the Bulyarians. But the most brisk and consi- 
derable commerce was transacted in Novgorod and Pscove, which were 
commercially connected in a great variely of ways not only with oe and, 
Revel, but particularly with the German mercantile league of the Hanse 
Towns. The ticst. commerce of the Russians with other nations was by way 
of barter, but they were soon taught the use of money, particularly in Nov- 
gorod and Pscove, by the Germans. For some time, however, gold and 
silver continued to be commodities, being bought and sold like other artis 
cles of trade. In the fifteenth century the Novgorodians and Pscovians 
first began to coin money, to employ it in payment for goods, and now 
transacted business like other Kuropean nations. Commerce excepted, the 
Russians, in all their arts: and attainments, in mechanics, trades, works of 
ingenuity, manufactures, and sciences, remained extremely far behind the 
rest of Lurepe. It is generally apparent from the history of the formation 
of the Russian people, that they have always been averse to spontaneous 
action, to original production and exertien of their own proper faculties 
and powers, attempts and inventions; but have rather required to be rouzed 
by outward impulses, by regulations and ordinances of their rulers, so that 
they are mostly indebted for their improvement to strangers and foreigners, 
Jt is undoubtedly a leading feature in the character of the ancient Russians, 
that they were too easily contented with what they possessed, never once 
reflecting how this or that might be bettered, how one product or another 
might be wrought up and turned to use. They must always have some 
foreign guidance and instruction. That contempt for the female sex, 
which is invariably a characteristic of a want of civilization, was conspi- 
cuous among the Russians. The women were kept in a perfect state of’ 
bondage, and it was thought much of, if a stranger were only permitted to 
sce them. They did not dare to go often to church, though the duties of 
religion were so highly regarded among these people; it-was required that 
they should be constantly within doors, aud baisld very seldom enjoy the. 
fresh air. The boors, till the end of this century, were still not bound to - 
any particular master. The boor tilled the ground of a nobleman fora. 
certain time, on stated conditions. Either he got a part of the harvest, and 
the produce of the cattle, a portion of wood, hay, &c. or he worked five 
days for his master, and on the sixth wag at liberty to tilla bit of ground 
ceded to him by his master. At the expiration of the term either party 
might give up the contract to theiother, the boor remove to another master, 
aud the master dismiss the boor,that did not suit him. 

« The Russians were in a state of the grossest paganism until the tenth 
century, when they were converted to christianity; though far removed 
from its genuine purity, and ming!ed with the absurdities which both igs: 
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norance and depraved ingenuity combined to introduce into the Eastern 
Church. The Pope made frequent attempis to obtain the spiritual gui- 
dance of northern as well as western ignorance, but he had to combat a 
hierarchy , of as determined ambition as his own, though Jess extensive in 
its objec ts. Russia, sunk in profound i ignorance, was peculiarly favourable 
to the domination of priests. These imposed fetters on mankind; they 
rescribed what every one was to believe. They here likewise artfully 
maintained that the authority conferred on them by God extended even 
beyond the limits of this present life. If a metropolitan pronounced ex- 
communication, then was every one damned to everlasting torments who 
ventured to do what was forbidden under penalty of the ban. In Russia 
too the clergy had the dexterity, by the same means that were practised in 
the western church, to acquire great riches, and especially by persuading 
wealthy sinners, previous to their death, ‘to bestow a part of their posses- 
sions on the clergy, that by their intercession they might have an entrance 
into bliss, and be partakers of those unfading joys, to which of themselves 
they thought they had no pretensions. The majority of the clergy read 
mass, and were otherwise totally immersed in sensuality and ignorance; 
and the laic thought it enough for being a Christian to wear a crucifix 
about his neck, to be an assiduous frequenter of the ceremonies of the 
chureh, to fast, to confess, occasionally to attend the sacraments, and daily 
to read the prescribed formulary of prayers. As to literature among the 
Russians; in that respect they weré, and continued to be, far behind the 
rest of Hurope: and among the Russian monks there were n not near so many 
men of letters as the cloisters of the western church could boast. So much 
the greater was the merit of one of these monks, named Nestor, of the 
Petscherskian monastery at Kief; who, so early as the commencement of 
the twelfth century, W rote a history in the ianguage of his country : where- 
in, after giving a brief account of the remotest ages, he records the trans- 
actions of the Russian empire from the year 858, by way of chronicle, 
marking under évery year the most memorable events that happened in it. 
— year books, which, after Nestor’s de ath, were continued by other 
onks, are the main sources of Russian h istory.—The first printing press 
was set up by tzar Ivan in Mosco,” 


Prefixed to the fecond volume, there is a genealogy of the Princes 
of the houfe of Rurik until the line became extinét, and of the houfe 
of Romanof now reigning. 


Mikhaila, the first prince of the new line, was well fitted for reco- 
vériig Russia from the evils which she had incurred during convulsions 
and’ usurpations, and Russia resumed her weight with her neighbours of 
Sweden, Poland, aud Turkey. His son Alexey, besides aggrandizing his 
country without, with great ability provided for its improvement within, 
He attached to himself the gi ratitude of his subjects, by a reformation of 
the laws, in which he consulted the nob’ lity, the clergy, ‘and the class of 
burghers. He encouraged the trade of his country, and was attentive to 

advance the cultivation of the empire: whereas formerly the prisoners of | 
war always belonged as slaves to those who had taken them, he a@ed far 
more wisely, by sending the captives from the enemy into uncultivated” 
revions; that they might be peopled by their medns. “The nfildness of his 
 pecsweny aliured Germans, Dutch, Italians, and about three thousand 
cotsmen into Russia. He had already formed the desi; gn, which his son 


Peter 
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-Peter afterwards put into execution, of making the Russians acquainted 
swith the art of consiructing ships and with maritime commerce, and re- 
solved.to keep merchant ships in the Caspian. Under Alexey the Russian 
empire made some progress in civilization, and this prince, in many 
respects, already trod the path which his son Peter afterwards pursued with 
more firm and certain steps.” 
(Lo be concluded in our next.) 





A Complete Syftem of Practical Arithmetic, with various Branches of the 
Mathematics. By William Taylor, Teacher of the Mathematics 
and Land Surveyor. Birmingham, 2d Edit. Crofby and Let- 
terman. London. Pp.519. Large 8vo. 


pe is a work of great labour and of peculiar utility to perfons 
; whofe education has becn neglected, and who wifh to gain a 
knowledge of arithmetic and practical mathematics without the help 
of a mafter, It is divided into nine parts: the three firft comprehend 
the rules of vulgar and decimal arithmetic, with all the examples 
worked at full length. Ifthe author had likewife annexed to each 
rule, queftions with anfwers only, they would be highly ufeful as an 
exercite for the learner; ‘This want may be however fupplicd by the 
help of anv common fchool book on arithmetic, 

Pert LV. comprifes much ufeful matter; it contains an introduc. 
tion to practical geometry, with menf{uration of fuperficies, folids, 
and artificers’ work; and Jikewife the common rules of gauging, 
land furveying, and fpecific gravity. ‘The three following parts com- 
prehend introductory fketches of chronology, aftronomy and ge0= 
eraphy. Part VILL. contains a neat, fimple, and concife introduction 
to algebra, as far as quadratic equations, and the work concludes 
with inftructions in the principles of book-keeping both by fingle and 
double entry. 

Such is the plan of this work : with refpectto the execution, it 
certainly deferves praife, efpecially when allowance is made for the 
Very, narrow Jimits which the author has preferibed to himfelf in bis 
explanations and illuftrations of each branch, fome of which would 
require whole volumes if fully treated. ‘Tc enter therefore into any 
elaborate inveftigation of each branch would be nugatory, as it Would 
be pedantic to enter into any verbal criticif{m on the ftyle or compo- 
fition. The author has introduced an uncommon portion of ques 
tions in verfe; a fpecies of poetry beiter calculated to aflift the me- 
mory than to aid the judgment or delight the imagination, a 

Upon the whale we cannot but admire this author’s induftry and 
{kill in comprefing fo much ufeful knowledge in the campa(s of a 
finole volume, and in rendering it fo clear, and, in fome parts, fo 
amufing. ‘The number and variety of plates and figures with which 
he embellifhes and illuftrates his work, greatly augment its utility 
and enhance its value, 
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The § fers MEG the Right Honourable William Windham, delivered in the 
Hou» Commons, Wednefiay, Nov. 4, 1801, on the Report of an 
Addrefs to the Throne, approving 4 the Preliminaries of Res with 
the Republick ef France. 8vo. Pr. 80. 28. Cobbet and Mor- 
gan. 180%. 


R. WINDHAM began this fpeech, which difplays the fpirit, 
the temper, and the “wifdom of a true {tatef{man, of a genuine 
patriot who loves his country and underftands her real interefts, with 
lamenting what appeared to him the probable confequences of the 
preliminary treaty of peace. He confiders the fubftance of the argu- 
ments advanced by minifters and their fupporters to be this—that 
France has the power of deitroying us, but they hope fhe will not 
have the inclination. He then, very naturally, burits out into the 
following exclamation :—‘* ‘l’hat I fhould have lived to fee the day, 
when fach arguments could be ufed in a Britifh houfe of commons !— 
that | fhould have lived to fee a houfe of commons, where fuch argu- 
mat cuuld be heard with patience, and even with complacency !” 
Mr. W. collects, from the fpeeches on the other fide, that minifters 
reject the fuppofition of any actual neceffity to make peace, but that 
they make it in order to anticipate fuch neceffity ; and thence he con- 
tends, that we have acted as Menou aéted at Alexandria, and are, 
confequently, like him, conguered! for, he adds, ** 1 know not 
what other definition we want of being conquered, than that a country 
can fay to us, * We can hold out, and you cannot; make peace, or 
we will ruin you: and that you, in confequence, make peace, upon 
terms which muft render a renewal of hoftilities, under any provoca- 
tion, more certainly fatal than a continuation of that war, which you 
already declare your felves unable to bear.” 

The idea of making the Conclufion of peace a mere queftion of 
arithmetical calculation, and fo regulating the moft important con- 
cerns of a great empire, by the narrow contracted notions of a counts 
ing-houfe, is molt pointedly and fucccfsfully ridiculed. Mr W, 
readily sibvetes that if the mere pecuniary value of the territory actu- 
ally conceded to us by the peace, or of that to be acquired by a con- 
tinuation of the war, were to conftitute the only ground of confider- 
ation, the peace would have his approbation ; bus, he truly ftates, 
that a ftatefman ought alfo to confider ** the effect which peace, made 
in fuch and fuch circumftances, is likely to have on the character and 
eftimation of the country; a fpecies of poffeflion, which, though 
neither tangible nor vifible, is as much a part of national “ftrength, 
and has as real a value, as any thing that can be turned into pounds 
and fhillines, that can be told by the fcore or hundred, or weighed 
out in averdupoife.” —This laneu age, no doubt, founded oddly to the 
frigid calculators of revenue and expence, but it will be perfectly in- 
teliigible to ftatefmen and politicians, properly fo called.—As to the 
eftimation of the country in the minds of foreign powers, we have 
heard that a nobleman of great information and talents, who has re- 

cently 
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cently returned from the continent, reports, that before the peace they, 
feared us, and fince the peace they defpije us. The fubfequent re- 
marks on the value of national honour are excellent:—thefe are 
ftrengthened by the authority of Mr. Fox and of Junius; the latter of 
whom, fpeaking of the bufinefs of the Faulkland Iflands, faid ** To 
depart, in the minuteft article, from che nicety and ftriétnefs of punc- 
tilic, is as dangerous to national honour, as it is to female virtue. 
The woman who admits of one familiarity, feldom knows where to 
ftop, or what to refufe; and, when the councils of a great country 
give way in a fingle inftance, when they are once inclined to fub-" 
miflion, every ftep accelerates the rapidity of their defceat.”— W hen 
it is confidered that fuch was the language ufed by a writer who 
courted the favour of the people; and contraft it with the arguments 
now employed for the fame purpofe, what a lamentable inference muft 
be drawn from the companion! If France can appreciate fuch a 
{tate of things, we are, indeed, a conquered people ! 

In the next branch of his argument, Mr. W. examines whether we 
care left in a better fituation by the peace than we fhould have been 
placed in by a continuance of the war ; and for this purpofe he takes a 
view of the terms of peace. 


“The defcription of thefe is fimple and eafy :—France gives nothing, and, 
excepting Trinidad and Ceylon, England gives every thing. If it were of 
any ‘confequence to {tate what in diplomatic language was the bafis of this 
treaty, we muft fay, that it had no ove bafis; but that it was the fatus guo, 
on the part of England, with the two exceptions in its favour, of Ceylon and 
Trinidad ; and the xt: poffdetis, with the addition of all the other Englith 
conquefts, on the part of France. But what may be the technical defcription 
of the treaty, is, comparatively, of little importance. It is the refult that is 
material, and the extent of power and territory, now, by whatever means, 
actually remaining in the hands of France. ‘The enumeration of this, liable 
indeed in part to be difputed, but upon the whole fufficiently correét, may be 
made as follows: 

‘¢ In Europe,—France poffeffes the whole of the continent, with the ex- 
ception of Ruffia and Auftria. If it be faid that parts of Germany, and the 
Northern courts of Denmark and Sweden are not fairly defcribed as being 
immediately under the control of France, we muft balance this confideration 
by remarking the influence which France poffefivs in thefe governments, and 
the commanding pofition which fhe occupres with refpect to Auftria, by the 
peff-fion of Switzerland and Mantua, and thofe countries which have been 
confidered always, and twice in the courfe of the prefent war, have proved to 
be, the direétinlet into the heart of her dominions. 

*€ In Afia,—-Pondicherry, Mahé, Cochin, Negapatam, the Spice Iflands. 

«© In Africa,—the Cape of Good Hope, Goree, Senegal. 

* In the fea that is inclofed by thefe three continents, which conneéts them 
all, and furrifhes to usin many refpects our beft and fure(t communication with 
them,—the Mediterranean,—every port and poit except Gibraltar, from one end 
o! it to the other, including the impregnable and invaluable port of Malta; fo 
as to exclude us froma fea, which it had ever before been the anxious policy 
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of Great Britain to keep in her hands,—and to render it now, truly and pros 
perly, what it was once idly called, the Sea of France. 

“© In the Weft Indies, —St. Domingo, both the French and Spanifh parts, 
Martinic», St. Lucie, Guadaloupe, Vobage, Curacoa. 

«© In North America,—St. Pierre and Miquelon, with a right to the fith- 
eries in the fulleit extent to which they were ever claimed ; Louifiana, (fo it 
is fuppofed,) a word dreadful to. be pronounced, to all who confider the con- 
fequences, with which that ceflion is pregnant, whether as tt atts northward, 
by its effeéts upon the United Stars, or Southwaid, as opening a direct paf- 
fage inte the Spanifh fettlements in America. 

«© In South Americay—Surinam, Demerary, Berbice, Effequibo, taken by 
us and now ceded ;—Guiana, ard by the effect of the treaty frauduleatly 
figned by France wih Portugal, jut before the fignature of thefe prelimina- 
pics, a tract of country extending to the river Amazon, and giving to France 
the command of the entrance ino that river. Whether, by any fecret article, 
the evils of this ceffion will prove to have been done away, time will difcover, 
In fact, (be that qs it miy,) France may be faid to poffefs the whole of the 
Spanifh and Portuguefe fetclements upon that continent. For who fhall fay, 
that the hes not the command of thefefettlements, when fhe hes the command 
of the countries to which they belong ; cx enfPodit isfos cuffodes ? She has, 
in truth, whatever pert of the continent of South America fhe choofes to oce 
cupy ; and iS far as relates to the Spanish part, without even the necefhiiy, 
a neceflity that prob.bly would not coit her much, of infringing any part of 
the prefert trealy. 

« Such is the grind and comprehenfive circle to which the New Roman 
Empire may be foon expecled to fpread, now that peace has removed ail ob. 
flacles, and opened to Ine a fate and cafy plage into the three remaining 
quarters of she gli b:. Such is the power, which we are required to contem- 
plate withouc di’may! under the fhade ef whefe greatnefs we are invited to 
tic down with priect trayquillity and compofure! I fhould be glad to know, 
what our anceitors would have thought and felt in this fituatien ? what thofe 
weak and deluded men, fo inferior to the politicians of the prefent day, the 


Marlboroughs, the Godolphins, the Somers’s, the King Williams, all thote 


who viewed with fuch apprebestion the power of Louis XIV., what they 
would fay to a peace, which not only confirms to France the poflefion of 
nearly the whole of. Europe, but extends her empire over every other part of 
the globe — Is there a man of them, who would not turn in his coffin, could 
v¢ be fenGble toa twentieth part of that which is pafling, as perfect matier of 
courfe, in the politicks of the pecfent moment? 

«* But to all thefe mighty dangers we have, it feems, one great fecurity to 
oppofe ; not that degrading and baftard fecurity to which I have before ad, 
veried, and to which, I fear, T muf again recur,—-that France is JaJaia, if 
not jatiata ; that having run down her prey, fhe wiil be content to fpare ir, 
and be willing for awhile to leave us unmolefled ;—but a rational, fober, well- 
founded fecurity, ¢pplicadle to the fappofition that fhe may not be wanting 
in che will to hurt us, but will happily not poffe’s the power, 


A This great 
fecurity, we sre told, is our wet), We are, it feems, fo inmenfely rich, 
our prolperity tan son f> fure and wite a bafis, we have tuch a pyranud af 
gold, fo beautifully conitructed, at d fo firmiy put together, that we may 


fafely Jet in all the world to d> their worft agzinit it; they can never overturn 
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it, and might {pend ages in endeavouring to tuke ic to piecess) We Kem to 
confider our commercial profperity, like thole ariicles of property, timbety 
marble, and others of that fort, which, however valuable, may be fafely 
left unguarde!, being too weighty and bulky to be carried away. 

«s. Sir, the frit Cc ‘reumétanc e that {trikes one in this Ratement, is, that «dd 
inconfittency, by which a country that makes peace on account of its peverty, 
is to reft its whole hope of fecurity in that peace, upon its weatth. If our 
wealth will protest us, it is a great pity that this ‘di {covery was not made 


Jong ago; it would have faved us many years’ of painful truggle; have kept 


in our hands a great additional portion of thefe very means of prote‘tion; and 


have leflened confiderably the dangers agiinit which fuch pfotection is 
wanted,” 


The fuceeeding pages are devoted to the eftablifhment of this poft- 
tion, not more alarming than juft;—** with its prefent feelings the 
country never can go to war again, let France do what fhe will,’ 
and having proved this, Mr. W. adds ;—*“ Sir, are thefe idle iba. 
the phantom of my own difordered | ima; gination ? or are they real and 


. ferious dangers, the exiftence of which no man of common fenfe, let 


his cpinions of the peace be what they may, will attempt to deny ? 
The utmoft that any man will pretend to fay, is, that he hopes (and 
fo do I) that the evils apprehended will not happen ; and that, great 
as the rifk may be, he thinks it preferable to thofe rifks which would 
attend a continuation of the ware None but the mioff weak or inconfi- 
derate, if they are not difaftected, or abtorbed in the fenfe of fome im- 
mediate perfonal intere/t, will feel, when they fhall well underftand 
the fubject, that there is any caufe of jy or rejoicing.” —We believe, 
indeed, the delirium of joy is pretty well over, though the daily efforts 
of fome perfons, included in Mr. W.’s exceptions, are directed to 
produce its revival ; and to ftigmatize as audacious, as men actuated 
by felfifh, dark, malignant paffions *, all who prefume to think with 
Mr. W. on the fubject of peace, and not implicitly to fubferibe to the 
infallibility of themfelves and their employers.—We have even been 
aflured that a member of adminiltration propofed to difmifs a gentle- 
man from a public fituation, the duties of which he had con{cienti- 
oufly difcharged, to the univerfal fatisfaction of al! who have had an 
opportunity of obferving his conduct; and, at a critical time, with 
much perfonal danger to himielf, becaufe he had dared to difap- 
prove the peace, and to fupport his opinions by fair argument.—The 
propofition, however, is faid to have been rejected with firmnefs, by 
the premier, who jultly reprefented fuch a proceeding as highly .op- 
preffive in itfelf, and as fubverlive, in its cffeéts, of the freedom of the 
prefs.—His conduct certainly did him honour; though it was no more 
than a knowledge of his character would have led us to expect ;—for, 
however we may y differ from him in opinion on the fubject of the 


peace, we‘fhall ever be ready to do juftice to the amiable qualities of 
his heart and mind, 
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* Vide the Twir-brothers, the T7ze Britoz and Sux paffin. 
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To return from this digreflion:—Mr. W. obferves that “ we are 


‘become of a fudden great hopers. We hope the French will have no 


inclination to hurt us ;—we hope, now peace is come, and the preflure 
of war, as it is called, taken off, that the French empire will fall a 
prey to diflenfions and finally fail to pieces, &c.” 

Alas, our fears are greater than our hopes ; we fear, that on the tem- 
ple of Peace which we have entered the fame inicription might with 
propriety be put as Dante put on the gate of a very ditterent place; 


Lafciate ogni /reranza voi, ch’entrate. 


« But,” fays Mr. W. “ we have another hope, founded on rather a con- 
trary fuppofition, namely, that Buonaparte, now that he is a king him‘elf,— 
and a kung he is fo far as power can make one,—will no longer be an en- 
courager of thofe abiurd and mifchievous doctrines, which, however they 

may have helped him to the throne, will be as little pleat fing to him, now 
that he is fairly feated there, as to any the moti legitimate monarch. Sir, 
J agree, that Buonaparte, like other demagogues and friends of the people, 
having deluded and gulled the people fufliciently to make them anfwe r his 
purpote, will be ready enough to tea: h thema diffe re nt lei Mt n, and to for- 
bid the u‘e of that language towards himfelf, which he had betore in tracted 
them in, as perfectly proper towards others. Never was there any one, 
to be (ure, who uled le!s m: inageme nt in that refpect; or who left all the 
admirers of the French revolution, within and w out all the admirers 
of it, I mean, asa lylte m of liberty,—in a more whimiical and laughable 
ftuation. Every opinion for which they have been contending, is now 
completely trodden down, and trampled under foot, and held out in 
Fiance to the greate!t po!lible contempt and derifion. The honourable 
gentlemen on the ofposition benches have really great reafon to complain of 
Ravin g been so complete ly lett in the lurch. There is not even a decent 

etre ut prov ided far them. 

‘ But though ‘uch ts the treatment, which the principles of “the Rights 
urna " wry of the * Holy Duty of Infurrection,” meet with in France, 
and on the part of him who fhould be their natural protes C tor, it is by no 
means the fame, with reipect to the encour agement which he may choote 
to give them in other countries. Though they ule none of thefe goods in 
France for home conlumption, they have always a large alfurtment by 
them ready for foreign markets. Their Jacobin orators are not to be looked 
for in the clubs at Paris, but in the clubs of London. There, they may 
talk of cashicring kings, with other language of that fort: but thould any 
orator more flippant than the relt choote to hold forth in that firain, in the 
city where the Great Con‘ul refides, in the metropolis of liberty, he would 
foon put him to filence, in the way that we fee adopted i in the. fign of the 
Silent Woman. Buonaparte, being invelied, in virtue of the Rig rhis of 
Man, with de!potic power, can aflord to fanction the preac! hing of thole 
doctrines in other countries, of which he will not fuffer the leait whi! per 
iv his own, While he is at the head of an abfolute monar hy m France, 
he may be the promoter and champion of jacobin infarrections every where 
elie. The abj ect as well as wicked nature of jacobmnif: nin uns country, 
which, while it would rebel again ‘tthe lawful authority of its own govern- 
ment, is willing to enilave itielf to France, finds no diikc ulty of allow} ing 
to him thele two oppotite characters; ail I know no reefon w hy we fhould 
fuppo‘e him dilinclined to accept them. 
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“ T mutt confefs, therefore, that I {ee as little hope for us on this fide, 
as 1do onthe other. In fact, if L could believe, in fpite ofall probability, 
that there was any remiflion of that purpolc, which has never yet ceated 
for an inftant,—the purpole of deftroying this country,—fuch belief, how- 
ever produced, mutt be initantly done away by a view of the conduct of 
France, in the fettlement of this very treaty. There is not a line of it, 
that does not either directly point to the deftruction of this country, or, by 
a courfe a little circuitous, but not lefs certain, equally (end to the iame 
object ” 

Mr. W. proceeds to prove that the ceffions which were fo peremp- 
torily infifted upon by Buonaparte could not have been demanded 
from any other motive than a defire to ruin this country. — He under 
rates, however, the extent*of that encouragement which the firft 
Conful is defirous to give “ to thofe abfurd and mifcoievous doc- 
trines” which have the deftruétion of royalty for their objeCt, For . 
even in Paris thefe doctrines are tolerated; as will appear from the 
following paffage extracted from a bsok publifhed at Paris, during the 
negociations between Lord Hawkefbury and Citizen Otto ;—** tellea 
toujours été Pextravagance et [Injujtice des SouvERAINS, de voir les 
peuples confies a leur governement, comme un bien propre dont ils pouvotent 
difpofer”— Such have ever been the extravagance and injuftice of 
Sovereigns, that they have regarded the people entrufted to their 
government, as their abfolute property, of which they could difpofe 

¢ their pleafure.”—Such is the languave encouraged by the Anti- 
jJacobin Buonaparte, who has the effrontery to complain of the free- 
dom of the Britifh prefs, and, if we miftake not, to have inftructed 
his citizen-minifier in this country, to remonttrate againtt all reflece 
tions on his smmaculate perfon, and perfe? government !—Englifhmen, 
Heaven knows! are degraded encugh, but ftill not fo degraded as 


‘to fubmit to the tyrannical mandate of a foreign ufurper, who has 


no title to power but poffeffior; and no claim to refpe& but fuch as 
the prince of darknefs might enforce from his attendant demons ! 

The orator, in comparing the conduct and defigns of the French 
in refpect of this country, with thofe of the Romans in refpect of 
Caithage—a comparifon be it remembered firft made by the revolu- 
tionary hero Barrere—pays a juft compliment to theie turbulent re- 
publicans. 

“« This was at leafi the conduct of a great people (the Romans); a peo~ 
ple not to be put alide from their purpotes by every tranfient blatt of fortune. 
‘They had vowed the dettruétion of Carthage; and they never neited from 
their defign, till they had feen it finally accompliihed. The emulators of 
their jortune in the prefent day, are, in no leis a degree, the emulators of 
their virtues; at leaft of tho!e qualities, whatever they may be, that give 
to man a command over his fellows. When I look at the conduét of the 
French gf apace? rulers, as compared with that of their opponents ; 
when I fee the grandeur of their defigns; the wifdom of their plans; the 
tteadine!s of their execution; their boldne{s in aéting; their conftancy in 
enduring; their contempt of {mall obitacles and temporary embarraflments ; 
their inflexible determination to perform fuch and fuch things; and the 
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powers which they have difplaved, in acting up to that determination; 
when I contrat the/e with the narrow views, the paltry interejis, the occa 
{ional expedients, the defultory and wavering conduct, the want of all right 
feeling and jult conception, that characterize fo generally the governments 
and nations oppojed to them, | confe!s I fink down in “de! iponde ney, and 
am fain to admit, that if they fall have conquered the world, it will be by 
qualities by w hich they deierve to conquer it. Never were there perions, 
who could fhew a fairer title to the inheritance which they claim. The 
great divifion of mankind made by a celebrated philofopher of old, ito 
tho'e who were formed to govern, and thofe who were born only to obey, 
was never more lirongly exemplified than by the French nation, and thole 
who have funk, or are linking, under thetr yoke. Let us not fuppo! C, 
therefore, that while thete qualities combined with thefe purpofes thall 
continue to exift, they will ever ceate, by night or by day, in peace or in 
war, to work their natural effect, —to gravitate towards therr proper centre ; 
or that the bold, the proud, the dignified, the determined, thote who wif 
great things, and will ttake their exiltence upon-the accomplifimeni of what 
they have wi/led, {hall not finally prevail over thofe, who act upon the very 
oppofite feelings ; who will never puih their refittanee b eyo! -d their con- 
venience 3” whoask tor nothing but eafe and fafely ; who look ante to flave 
off the evil for the prefent d: Ly, and will take no heed of what may befal 
them onthe morrow. We are therefore, in effect, at war at this moment: 
and the only quetiton is, whether the war, that will from henceforward 
proceed under the name of peace, ts likely to prove le!s operative >and faial, 
than that which has hitherto appeared | in its natural and ordinary fhape. 
That fuch is our fiate, is confelled by the authors themfelves of the preient 
treaty, in the meafures which they feel it necellary to recommend to the 
houfe. When did we ever hear before of a large military eitablithment 
neceflary to be kept up in time of peace? The faci is, that we know that we 
are not at peace; not fuch as is fit to be fo called, nor that in which we 
might hope to fit down, for fome time at !eafi, in confidence and fecurity, 
in the free and undilturbed e njoyment of the bletings which we potie.s. 
We are m that flate, in which the m yority, L bx ete of thofe who hear 
me, are in their hearts more defirous that we {hould be, than, in our pre- 
fent profirate and defencelels fituation, they may think it prudent to avow ; 
—in aifate of armed truce; and then the on ly queilions will be, at what 
piic e we parc hale this truce; what our condition will be while it lafts; and 
mn what {tate it is hkely to leave us, fhould it terminate otherwile than as we 


are willing to fuppo.e.” 

Mr. Windham then confiders the relative fate of fuch a peace and 
of continued warfare, and clearly proVes that, even in poins of pecu- 
niary intereft, the latter would have been preferable to the former. 
His obfervations on this part of the fubject are particularly ftriking, 
und merit the clofeft attention. 

We would fain follow this eminent ftatefinan through his admir- 
able remarks on the danger to which the morals of the count ry will 
be expofed from an unreftrained intercourfe with France; but we 


have already far exceeded the limits ufually allotted to such an article ; 
we can therefore only extract a few more lines. 


* What are we to think ef a country, that hay ing 
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minds, as far as it has the power to do fo, all fenfe of religion, and all be- 
lief of a future life, has firuck out of its fyftem of civil polity, the inftitu- 
tion of marriage? That has formally, profefledly, and by law, eftablithed 
the conneCion of the ‘exes, upon the footing of an unreltramed concubi- 
nage? That has turned the whole country into one univerfal brothel? That 
leaves to every man to take, and to get rid of, a wife, (the fact, I believe, 
continues to be {o,) and a wile, in like manner to get rid of her husband, 
upon lefs notice than you can, in this country, of a ready-furnifhed lodg- 
ing? 

“te What are we to think of uniting with a country, in which fuch things 
have happened, and where for generations the effects muft continue, what- 
ever formal and fuperticial changes prudence and policy may find it expe- 
dient to introduce in the things themielves.” 


We now take our leave of one of the moft important fpeeches ever 
delivered in parliament ; requefting our readers to obferve, that the 
intention audacioufly imputed to Mr. W. of wifhing to wage an 
eternal wat with France, and of urging the minifter never to conclude 
peace with her until monarchy fhould be reftored, is here proved to be 
an impudent falfehood, propagated for the worft purpofes of party. 





A Defence of Public Education, addreffedto the Moft* Reverend the Lord 
Bifoop of Meath. By William Vincent, D.D. In anfwer to a 
Charge annexed to his Lordfhip’s Difcourfe, preached at St. Paul’s, 
on the Anniverfary Meeting of the Charity Children, and pub- 
lifhed by the Society for Promoting Chriftian Knowledge. 8vo, 
Pp. 46. 1s. Cadell and Davies. 1801. 


Defence of public education, from the pen of fo celebrated a 

preceptor as Dr. Vincent, who has patled nearly half a century 
in fuperintending the inftru@tion of youth, could not fail to be read 
with avidity, and examined with attention. But, as the firft quef- 
tion which will naturally fuggeft itfelf to the mind of the intelligent 
reader, is—What rendered fuch a defence neceliary f—and as the fub- 
ject ittelf is one of the utmoft importance to fociety, we fhall briefly ad- 
vert to thofe circumftances which preceded, and fome of which occa- 
lioned, the publication before us. 

In June 1799, Dr. Rennell, Mafter of the Temple, a gentleman 
diftinguifhed, both as a fcholar and a divine, preached an Anniver- 
fary Sermon, at the General Meeting of the Charity Children in the 
metropoiis, which was afterwards publifhed at the requeft of the 
Society for Promoting Chriftian Knowledge, and the truftees of the 


a 





— 


* The appellation of Mos Reverend, as applied to the buhop of Meath, 
has been conceived to be evrcnerus ;—but the conception it elf is erroneous; 
for the divcefe of Meath was formerly an archbusopric, and now has pre- 
cedence of all the bihopricks in Ireland, ‘The appeilaticn, therefore, is 
properly retained, and the Doéior is correct in applying it. Kev, 
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feveral fchools. In this fermon the preacher alluded, with much 
force, to ** the molt lamentable and notorious deteétivenefs of Chrif- 
tian education in mary of our public fchools and other great femina- 
ries of this nation ;” and ‘* on the elementary i ignorance of Chriftianity 
in which young men are permitted to remain, in the greater pari of 
our public inftitutions.”—-When the fermon was about to be printed 
he added the following note on the fubject : 


The general fiate of public education in this country, with regard to 
religion, appears to require much attention, We cannot but lament, that 
in very few of our belt endowed teminaries, the fludy of Chiiliianity has 
that portion of time and regard allotted to it, which the wellare of foc lety, 
the progrefs of delufive and ruinous errors, and the true intereit of found 
learning itfelf, {eem at the prefent time, feculiarly to call for. In some of 
them, and thofe not of sma/l celebrity or importance, a/) confideration of 
the revealed wll of God is paile sd over with a refolute, fyflematic, and con- 
téinptuous negleet, whieh is not exceeded in that which the French call 
their national institute. And yet with every branch of learning, the ttudy of 
the Holy Seriptures is clofely connected: with biltory, chronology, criti-= 
cilm, and morals, none of which, if the Bible be c wcletdeel can be carried 
to their full perfection. How far thofe whofe occupation it is to form the 
national tafte can be warranted, even in //is point of view, in fuch conduct, 
may be colle@ed trom one, w bole opinion on every lubject relating to po- 
lite literature is decitive—* The colleétion of tra¢is which we call, from 
their exeellence, the sori contain, independently of a divine origin, 
more érue sublimity, more exgquisive et furer morality, more important “his 
tory, and fiaer siraius both of poetry and eloquence, than could be collected within 
the fante compafs trom al! other books that were ever compoted i in any age, or 
in any tdiom.’—Sirx Witii1am Jones’s Bighth Dissertation in the Asiatic Re- 
searches. 

The confequence of this neglect will be, as indeed is already evident, 
that learning: i itself deprived of the bletling of Almighty God, and havi ing loft 
its main pillar, his fear and fupport, mutt rapidly decline. Indolence and 
dilipation, even in ¢hese retreats, will have their perfect work, and in a 
fhort period even the very form and external appearance of ditcipline and in- 
ftruction will perith. Industry and dignity in thote who fread, and subordina- 
tion and medesty in thofe who /earm, cannot long furvive the princirLe, 
which alone gives permanency to them all. 

« But in the prefent mora! and political tate of human affairs, the con- 
fequences are smmediately alarming. Young men of rank and talents are dil- 
milled into the world, without ove sing/e aieguard againti thole plaulible and 
tremendous theories, which have turned more than one quarter of the world 
into an Aceldama, or field of blood! Of religion, its evidences, doctrines, 
and motives, they are utterly and gro!sly ignorant: No check therefore, 
reftraint, of correélive is afforded from hence}; they are the refure, not un- 
frequently, hurricd on 5 he heated hnaginations and enflamed pride, aggra- 
vated rather than contronled by the learning they have acquived, to turn the 
asms of eloquence and genius to the fubverfion of order, and the defiruction 
of their native country. Young men im this fituation are not urremphatic ally 
deferibed by Cicero: Qua cxgitate homines, cum Guaedam etiam pra- 
clara cuperent, caque rescirent nec ubi, nec qualia eilent, funditus alii ever 
terunt suas civitates, alit ipti occidcrunt. Atque hi quidem oitima petentes, 
pon tam welwttate, Quam carsas emeore datlantar.’—Cicers Li “ Q: est, 


« This 
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«” This evil however, for which pacanisM fupplied no remedy, CHRIs* 
TIANITY, by abating the preiumption, and foltening the affections of men, 
would, if inculcated at an early period of life, effeétually counteract. 
CuristTianiry alone can peculiarly, in the preient di/pofition of the minds 
of men, turn learning and talents into a bleiling to thiscountry. There is 
fearcely an internal danger which we fear, but what is to be a'cribed to a 
fagan education, under Christian establishments, in a Christan country. If 
tho‘e who pretide over our public feminaries, thould be ever awakened to 
their deep refponiibility in this important duty to Gop, their Kinc, and 
their CountTRY; “en, in the awtul words of the reverend and venerable 
Mr. Jones, in a late publication, entitled, « Contiderations on the Religious 
Worinip of the Heathen :’—* we thall not be long under the dominion of 
profligate fcholars, who ule their heathen learning tor no end, but as an in- 
firument of evil, to corrupt and deftroy the Chrittian world; increafing all 
that mifery daily, which abounds too much already.” 





Dr. Vincent, conceiving himfelf to be involved in it. cenfure on 
Public Schools, had, even at that time, refolved to publith a book in 
their defence, and, indeed, we now learn that he had aétually pre- 
pared it for the prefs, as he prides himie!f, and certainly not without 
reafon, on his forbearance, in withholding it from the world. The 
judicious interpofition of a common friend, Dr. Gatkin, fecretary to 
the fociety, produced an explanation between. the parties. Dr, Ren- 
nell excepted Dr. Vincent from the reproach which he had calt on 
other preceptors, and a rupture was, by this means, prevented. 

Mr. Gifborn, in his preface to his ** Familiar Survey of the Chrif- 
tian Religion”—to which we cannot immediately refer—adverted to 
the fame fubject, and in the fame tone of lamentation. Dr. Ran- 
dolph, of Bath, was the next writer, who attacked our fyftem of public 
education, in a volume of fermons preached during the advent of 
1800, publifhed early in the following year, and reviewed in the 8th 
and gth volumes of our work. 





« Ttis with painful remark”—ob/erved the Doctor,—* I here confefs to 
allude to the fyttem of public education, and reflecting, as I do, that afier 
many years employed in claflical attamments, in feeking knowledge in the 
Lyceum, the Portico, and the Academy, I had not advanced a ftep in the 
only knowledge that was to make me wiler, happier, or better; 1 moft cor- 
dially join my voice to that of my friend and {chool-fellow, Dr. Rennell, as 
well as to that of another champion in the Chriftian caufe (Mr. Gisborn), 
who followed us in the fame mifiaken paths of fcience, and with whole 
fentiments I'am proud to concur, in deprecating that inattention to ferious 
concerns which is fo vifible in our greatest and best endowed seminaries. T 
fcruple not to affirm, that our fenate and our bar are now exhibiting, in 
many inilances, the fatal confequences of this neglect; and that, amidit the 
exertion of the noblett faculties, the difplay of the brighteft talents, religion 
has too often to weep over a total indifference to her duties, an habitual 
ditregard for the providence of God, the Gofpel of his Son, and the {acred 
inititutions of his fervice.” 


In our comment on this fermon, which, apparently, Dr. Vincent 
has not feen, as he takes no notice of it while he adverts to almoft 
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every other modern writer who has cenfured our fyftem of public 
education, we remarked *¢ the evil complained of is one of fuch magni- 
tude, fo dreadful in itfelf, and fo deftructive in its e#¢@s, that we 
truft it will not, as hitherto, be pafled over without notice, but be- 
come the fubject of deep inveftigation, and moft ferious enquiry.”— 
We ftill retain our opinion, and are, therefore, happy to fee that the 
inveftigation which we folicited then, is, at length, likely to take 
place. ‘This, however, would not have been the cafe, if the Bifhop 
of Meath, who preached the Jaft Anniverfary Sermon at the Meeting 
of the Charity Schools, had not added the following note to his dif- 
courfe : 


‘¢ T had propofed to myfelf to fay a few words on the fad degeneracy of 
our public fchools in this mott important part of education, and their tyite- 
matic neglect, for fuch it is now become, of that religious inftruction, 
which, in the eatlier periods of the Reformation, and even to a much later 
date, was fo carefully provided for the higher and wealthier claties of the 
Britifh youth; but | found the fubject anticipated by Dr. Rennell, in his 
fermon on this Anniverfary, and I could add nothing to what that zealous 
and eloquent preacher has there urged to call the public attention to this 
portentous evil.” 


- This Sermon having been publifhed by the Society for Pro- 


moting Chriflian Knowledge, and, of courfe, circulated among its 
numerous members, Dr. Vincent applied for ‘* rhe interference of the 


fociety, for permiffion to circulate with their annual packet, containing 


his Lordfhip’s difcourfe, a note, requefting the members to fufpend 
their judgment on the point in queftion, till he could be heard in his 
own defence.” —** But,” adds the Doctor—** the Board was fo pre- 
poffeffed either of my delinquency, or Dr. Rennell’s veracity, that 
my application was utterly in vain.”——-The fact, we underftand is, 
that the fociety, of which the Doctor {peaks in terms of ** eftcem and 
veneration,” though he accufe it of ** a departure from its ufual can- 
dour in the prefent inftance,” had actually circulated many hundreds 
of its annua) packets before the application was made to the General 
Board, which was alone competent to decide upon it; and the mem- 
bers thought, and we think with them, that to fufpend their circula- 
tion for the purpofe required, and to grant that interference which was 
folicited by Dr. Vincent, would be, in fome meafure, to become 
parties in the controverfy, and to depart from a line of conduct which 
they had invariably, and moft wifely, obferved.—T hey thought, like- 
wile that the Bifhop of Meath was folely refponfible for the note 
which he added to his dilcourfe, and that no refponfibility could 
attach to them, except for the difcourfe itfelf, which alone they had 
heard from the pulpit, and which alone they had requefted his Lord- 
thip’s permiflion to publifh. We muft here, however, differ in opi- 
nion from this learned and moft refpe€table body; for it appears clear 
to us that they are, both legally and morally, refponfible for every 
thing which is publifhed by them, whatever form or fhape it may 

affume. 


fhe 
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afflume. Still Dr. Vincent is miflaken in his fuppofition that no 
action would lie, were the pailages actionable, againft the authors of 
the difcourfes; it certainly would lie againtt them as well as againft the 
publifhers. We would alfo fubmit to the reconfideration of Dr. Vin- 
cent, whether to call upon the members of fuch a fociety to fu/pend 
their judgment on the point in que/fron until they had heard the detence, 
was not, to fay the lealt of it, a work of fupererogation. It furely 
might have occurred to this able and ref{pectable divine, that fuch a 
body of men were not very likely to lofe fight of the firft principle of 
juftice, the audi alteram partem, to adopt aflertion for probf, and to 
pronounce fentence without hearing evidence! We do not mean to 
contend that the circulation of the charge by the Society was to be 
confidered as a matter of indifference by thofe whom it affected ; but 
merely to affirm that, while it called the attention of the members to 
the fubjedt, it was not likely to produce a hafty or partial decilion,— 
It certainly is well worthy the attention of the Society, to confider 
whether, henceforth, it will not be prudent to fuffer nothing to be 
printed in their name, and with their authority, which has not been 
either previoufly read by their Secretary, or, as is now the cafe with 
all their regular publications, previoufly fubmutted to the examination 
of acommittee. Dr. V. ina ftyle of irony ill-fuited to the fubject, 
exempts the Secretary from all blame, on the ground that he had 
never read one word of the Bifhop’s Sermon. But he fhould have 
taken care to afcertain the fac? which conttitutes the bafis of his irony 
before he had reared fuch a fuperftructure upon it. The truth is, that 
the Secretary read with attention every line of the fermon that was 
tranfmitted through his hands to the printer ;—and this was the cafe, 
we believe, with at leaft thiee parts of it; and it was owing to a mere 
accident that the remaining part was not alfo read by him. This 
remark, then, might furely have been {pared ; as well as the fneer at 
Dr. Rennel), refpecting the confined circulation of his printed fer- 
mons, of which we are given to underftand, that an edition of 500 
copies was never fold. Unfortunately, the Doétor is not more cor- 
reét here, than in the former inftance; for of Dr. Rennell’s Sermon 
on Gaming, more than twice that number was fold; and even of his 
volume of Sermons upwards of a thoufand, we know, have been al- 
seady fold.—A writer who boldly accufes others of Jalfehood, fhould 
be extremely cautious to afford no ground for retorting the charge on 
himi(elf, | 
‘© Perhaps,” fays our author, §* it will be afked, why I am fo 
ready to ftand forth before all other conductors of public education ? 
why my indignation is excited fooner than that of others implicated in 
the fevere charge of delinguency.” Unqueftionably every conductor 
of a public fcool, every individual implicated in the charge, has a 
tight to vindicate his character and his conduct, a right which he 
ought to exercife, ona point which involves fome of the neareft and 
deareft concerns of focial life, and the exercife of which can neither 
fubject him to the imputation of irritability, nor to that of eeeinianh 
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Such a queftion, then, ought not to be afked, any more than the quef- 
tion Dr. V. himfelf afks—** What right had Dr. Rennell to aflume 
the office of cenfor?” To this we thall give a fimilar anfwe:, that 
every one of Chrift’s minifters had an unqueftionable right to cenfure 
the neglect of religious inftruction in our public feminaries, if he be- 
lieved in the exiftence of fuch negleét; and if he have not exercifed 
that right he will have been guilty of unpardonable neglect. 

Unhappily we have lived to fee, in a neighbouring country, a new 
generation {pring up, into whofe minds no religious or moral princi- 
ple has been infufed; with this nation, too, are we condemned to 
maintain a clofe intercourfe; is it not, then, peculiarly incumbent 
On us, to take fpecial care, that the rifing generation of Britons fhall 
not experience a fimilar neglect; but fhall, on the contrary, have the - 
fundamental principles of religion, and of that morality which flows, 
in its pureft ftate, from the fountain of Ciriftianity, early, fyfte- 
matically, and feduloufly inftilled into therr minds? Moft certainly it 
is; and every clergyman, therefore, has the right, (and it is more- 
over his bounden duty to exercife it) to deprecate fuck neglect, where- 
ever he believes it to exift. Having difmiffed thefe previous confider- 
ations, we now procced tathe main point at iffue. 

Dr. Vincent afks whether, under the denomination of public 
{chools, are to be comprifed only, Winchefter, Eton, and Weitmin- 
fter ?—Surely fuch a limitation of the expreflion would be repugnant 
to common fenfe. ‘he charge evidently includes, and mutt include, 
public ichooly generally; many of which have produced as eminent 
men, as good {cholars, and as pious Chriftians, as either of the three 
here {pecited. But, admitring this extenfion of the charge, Dr. V. 
conceives, that, if it be well-founded, “ the rifing generation is ripe 
for the machinations of a Voltaire, a D’Alembert, a Condorcet, or a 
Lepaux, and we may expect a revolution in church and ftate, as foon 
as ever a prime agitator fha!! {tart upin this country to fet the con- 
{piracy in motion.” This deduétion is more eaitiy affirmed than 
proved; for, though there were a fy{tematic neglect of religious in- 
{truction, at public fchools, it does not neceffarily follow that the mafs 
of the community might not colleét fuch inftruction from other 
fources, nor yet, if they had it not, that they fhould be led away by 
the flimfy and fuperficial fophiftry of the French infidels and philofo- 
phifts: for even thofe Pagan authors, whole works Dr. V. fo ftrenu- 
oufly, and, in many refpects, fo juitly, definds, might fupply them 
with fufficient arguments to refift fuch profligate aud contemptible, 
though fpecious and pei fevering, affailants, 

Our author tells the Bifhop that if he has not confulted Dr. Rene 
nell -he has built upon a foundation which be has renounced. We can 
tell Dr. V. that the sifhop did not confult Dr. Rennell, and that he 
knew nothing of the wrath which he, Dr. V. had difplayed on the 
publication of Dr. R.’s fermon. Therefore, as Dr. R. has {pecially 


‘excepted Dr. V. from his Reflexions on the Conducters of not ail/, 


but, many, oi the Public Schools, the Bifhop’s foundation, according 
’ to 
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to the latter, is faulty and groundlefs. But all this is mere trifling * 
and the circumlocution, and preliminary {kinmifhing might have been 
wholly omitted without the imaileft injury to the argument. The 
charge, by whomever made, is plain and intelligible ; Dr. V. was ex- 
cepted from it {pecitically by Dr. R.; but not by the Bifhop; and 
therefore he now comes iorward to meet it, as it refpects himfelf, 
And here we have to dilcharge the moft grateful part of our duty, by 
declaring that, as far as concerns elementary in/lru ion of a religious 
nature, the author has clearly demonttrated its fuficiency, at Weffmin- 
fier, as will appear from the following flatement : 
« RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION IN WESTMINSTER. 

“ In the three firit forms, where children are efltimated from 8 to 10 
years of age—ihe Pialms and Golpels turned into Latin, are an exercile 
fuur days a week. 

“ On M nday Catechifm repeated. 

“In the two other forms of the Lower fchool—Sacred exercifes two 
days in a week, 

« On Mondays, alternately,—Bifhop Williams’s Expofition, and the 
Catechifm repeated and explamed, viva voce. 

« Boys 10, 11, or 12 years ‘of age. 

* Uprper Scroor,—Fourth Form. 
“ Bibleexerciie. Greck Tefiament. Sacred exercifes—and, at firli, 
Greek Teilament every day con‘irved and explained. 
« Fifth form, and thell, 
« Nearly the fame; with Sacred exercifes occafionally in all three. 
« Sixth form. 
« Bible exerci.e on Saturday. 
** Grotius le(lon on Monday, explained at large. 
“ KinG’s SCHOLARS. 

« Grotius, Hebrew Pfalter, Bible exercite weekly. 

« Upper boys receive ihe Sacrament four limes a-year; always lectured 
and prepared. 

. Phroughout the Upper fchool. 

« Greek Defiament during Patlon week—the hiliory or doctrine ex- 
plained. 

« Confirmation once in two years—a weck’s lecture to explain and pres 
pare. 

« Prayers in College, and at the boarding-houfes. 

« On Saturdays in terin, lectures are read to the King’s Scholars by a 
Prebendary. 

« This inftitation has produced.two learned and u‘eful publications by 
Dr. Heylin and Dr. Blair; and the duty is now very meritorioully performed 
by the Rev. Mr. Hughes, Prebendary of the Cathedral.” 

Such is.the inftruction preferibed by the ftatutes of the fchool, and 
regularly enforced ; and, according to Dr. V. on whofe word the 
mott implicit reliance may be placed, much additional inftrution is 
given. Jin thort, fo far as concerns infiruction, (exclufively) the 
charge of neglect is utterly inapplicable to Weftminfter fchool. In- 


deed the objigation, impoled on the elder boys, to receive the facra- 
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ment, at ftated periods, is an inftance of attention to religious inftruc- 
tion, the propriety of which we are very much difpoied to doubt. 
’Tis true, as Dr. V. obferves, that early communion was ftrong] 
recommended by the primitive Church, and that it is alfo prefcribed 
by our canons. But, are we not to confider the difference between 
the ftate of morals, and the conduct of our youth, at thofe periods, 
and at the prefent time?—To fpeak plainly, Is the conduct of the 
Weftminiter boys fuch as to juftify the matters in encouraging them 
to approach the table of our Lord?—-The ftatutes, we may be told, 
enforce their attendance; but, is it not better that the ftatutes fhould 
be violated, than that any Chriftian fhould receive the facrament wn- 
worthily ?—The fubject, however, is one of too awful a nature to be 
difcuticd lightly or haftily; but it leads to a confideration of primary 
importance, on the topic of education, to which we fhall have occa- 
fion to advert more at large. 

« [fit thall be asked,” fays Dr. V. “ what effect this fervice has upon the 
morals of our youth? for the prefent I fhall anfwer, that the habit of prayer 
is a good habit. I am now only contending againfi the refolute and con- 
temptuous neglect ofeur duty with which we are charged; and I maintain 
that, whatever the effect may be, here is a resolute and fersevering attend- 
ance on the offices preferibed,’ 


This, no man, who reads the pamphlet before us with an unpre~ 
judiced mind, can poflibly deny. But, in confidering the importance 
of religious inftrua on, is not the effe& on the murals to be taken into 
the account? Shall we not judge of the tree by the fruits -—Dr. V. 
again touches upon this part of the queftion. 


« It will be faid, that all this is without effect, becaufe vice {till exifis. 
Doubtlefs it does, in fchools as well as nations. Education can no more 
extinguilly vice-than law; but every good government, and every good in- 
fiitution of learning atm at the co trection of the governed, And if. you ask 
whether we percerve the immediate effect of our endeavours, 1 mutt an- 
fwer with helitation. For we caft our bread upon the waters, but we do 
not expect to find it tillafter many days. We experience no inftantaneous 
conviction or converfion, nor oe we hope it, and if we afferied it, it might 
jufily be replied, that it is eafy to make boys or men hypocrites, but very 
difficult to make them religious. As far as my own obfervation ferves, it 
ts the feed fown which is to ripen for the harveft, when the age of reflec- 
tion thallarrive. Men, even young men, feel the want and confolation of 
religion; and it is when thole thoughts prefent themielves, that memory 
will fuggeft the precepts and principles propofed to them in their youth, 
It is to that period we Jook forward fer tuccets; for though the m: ajority 
among us is always on the fide of viriue rather than vice, I dare not fay 
that the principles of religion are as evident now as we hope them to be 
hereafter.” 


We confefs, this paflage has not a little furprized and alarmed us. 
The conceffion that little or no vifible effe& is produced onthe minds 
of youth, by the religious inftruction which they receive, is a moft 
melancholy truth. We have been accuftomed te confider one grand 

obicé t 
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object of fuch inftruction to be the production of a beneficial effect, 
on the minds and conduct of youth ; we have been taught to believe 
that ** train up a chi/d in the way he fhould go, and he will not depart 
from thence when he is old;’ > and how a child can be fo traincd, on 
whofe conduct religious laltre@tion has no effect, it is not in our 
power to compreh end. The correction of the pupil and the fubject 
is but exe of the objects of education and government; another, and a 
Superior object, is the prevention of vice, and, confequently, to obviate 
the neceflity of correction, ‘To prevent boys from breaking a come 
andment, cr committing any fin whatever, by pointing out the hei- 
houfnefs of fuch offences, and by keeping a vigilant’ eye on their 
conduct, is not to make them bypocrites but Chriftians; and if it be, 
indeed, fod. ficult to make them religious, may we be allowed to afk 
whe ther they receive the facrament without being religious? We are 
aware, that the principles of religion cannot be fo clearly compres 
hended nor fo well un 'erftood, by children as by men; but the prac- 
tice of its duties is eafily sehdered j intelligible to the youngett capacity, 
and ought to be rendered vifible in the conduct of youth. We could 
quote writers, both facred and profane, Greek and Latin, Pazan and 

Chriftian, in fupport of odr opinion, on this fubject, but the thing 
appears to us {o {clf- evident as to require the aid of no other autho- 
rity. Can it be denied, that ‘tis in the days of youth and of e. ly 
manhood, when paffion is flrong and reafon weak, that the mind 
{lands moft in need of the fortitude which religion alone can impart ? 
And ’tis in the conduct then obfervable that the fairett inference may 
be drawn as to the nature and degree of religious inftru€tion pre- 
vioufiy received; and not, ata period, when age or faticty may have 
produced teinperance, and temperance reflection. For, at fuch a 
period, it is difficult to fay, whether reformation be the effect ot early 
initrustion, or of Jater attention to the principles and duties of religion. 
No doubt, the mind early imbued with thofe principles, though {uf 
fering them to lie dormant for a time, is more likely to return to 
them, and at an earlier period, than another mind is to adopt them, 
which had not expos the fame advantages. Butall we contend for 
is, that the effect cf a religious education, ought to be looked for at 

he earlicft periods of life, 

If then the conduct of boys betray a proflizate contempt of r l'gion 
and mo vals, however they may attend to thole religious excrcifes which 
the ftatutes of their fchool pre(cri! °, it is no hafty nor unwarrante 
able. deduction to tafer that the:r religious education is not fuch a Ss it 
ought to be. Here the mafters may, “pofhbly, not be chargeable with 
a ney lect of duty, but that there mult be tome radical defect in the 
fyite sm. itfelf, which to be: eficacious muft embrace conduct as well as 
principle, no one can reafonebly deny. An dif the arraigners of our 
public fchools had limited their charg eto this ubjeat, they would, in 

ew inftances, we fear, be expo fed to that confutation, which, 
the olitary cafe of Weftminiter, they have certainly received ne: 
Dr. Vincent. 
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But wiiile we admit the validity of the Do€tor’s defence, as to the 
fpecific charge of fyitematic nezlect of religious inftruGion, for which 
inftruction the ftatutes of the fchoo! and the conduct of the mafters, 
fufficiently provide ; and aifo allow the difficulty, if not the impracti- 
cability, of 2 rigid fuperintendance over the conduct of boys, not 
refiding under the roof of their mafler, and living in the heart of a 
vicious and corrupt metropolis, (where, furely, no public fchool fhould 
ever be placed,) it muft, on the other hand, be conceded, that it is 
the bounden duty of the conductors of a fchool, not to fuffer the 
fcholaftic exercifes or amufements. of the fcholars to counteract or 
interfere with the effects of their relizious inftruétion. We have a 

reat refpect for Dr. Vincent’s character, but we have a greater re- 
pect for truth: and "tis that re{pect which leads us to condemn the 
mifchievous practice, prevalent at Weftminfter, of giving annual 
leflons of morality from Terence, in the dormitory, before Chriftmas. 
We mean not to enter into the general queftion, with refpect to the 
utility or propriety of {ccnic reprefentations. We concede, that it 
may be defeniiole for youths of eighteen or nineteen to familiarize 
chemfelves with green-rooms and property-men, with a¢tors and 
actrefles, with the Piazzas of Covent-Garden and the purlieus of 
Drury-Lane, with the Rofe and the Bedtord taverns; for all this, we 
underftand, is nec-ilarily the cafe antecedently to the Weftminfter 
Play. But, in the name of morals, of decency, and of religion, if 
all this be necefiary, is it abfolutely neceflary that the whole of the 
Adelphi, for inttance, without an omiflion, be delivered on the ftage ? 
Will no imprefiion be made on the mind of the youth by ** Non est 
FLAGITIUM, mili crede, adolefcentulum ScorTARI, neque p: tare 3 
non eit neque fores effringere,” &c.*—a maxim always followed by 


———— -_——- - - — ——— SS ———— 





* Tlie oblervations of Micio, profligate and unequivocal as they are, 
acquire additional weight from the pains taken by Terence to reprefent him 
as an amiable character. The following remark is akways loudly applauded 

— © Qui mentiri aut fallere iniueverit 

Patrem, tant magis audebit cateros.” 
And what is the object of this free aud open communication which is to he 
fo ttrongly encouraged, and the want of which is attended with fuch bane 
ful effecis? ——— “ Alii clanculum 

Patres que faciunt, gu fert adolescentia.” 

—The vice and debauchery in‘eparable oa youth, it feems, but calmly 
and unbluthing!y detailed by E'chmus to Micto, his uncle and adopted fa- 
ther! by means of which ‘confidence the old man was {pared the trouble 
of asking his fon’s valet fome of the queflions which Simo asks Davus, in 
the Andria, reipecting his fon’s conduct—* Quis Chrylidem (igh? 
One of a fervant’s principal accompliihments, according to this dramatic 
moraliit, was cam fte scortem aiderere.—Are fuch principles likely to con- 
vey a moral unprelion to youthful winds; or is clailical tate to be acquired 
at the expetce of morality? Now that we are on the fubject of thefe plays, 
we fhall advert to the Republican metto on the admiflion tickets at Weti- 
minfter,—* Ix Parriam Porutumaug.”--Why do not the managers 
fairly and honetity print the whole paflage :— 

‘© Hoc fonte de-ivata clades 

“ Jy Paratam Poruty™s Que flusit?” 
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a clap from the gallery ? nor by the virtuous liberality of Uncle Micio? 


Amat? dabitur a meargentum. Will no effect be produced by the 
Virginem vitiafti—Fecere alii fape, item boni ?—How wiil fuch fenti- 
ments {quare with facred exercifes, and preparations for the facra- 
ment, with catechetical le&tures and expofitions of the New Tefta- 
ment? May we not fairly conclude, that Terence will be the mo- 
ralift whole ethics will rivet attention ; and that his liceat fcortari 
will rife fuperior to the prohibitions of the decalogue; ‘* Tu interea 
intzs cum ed obleétare te.” Nay, if the reports of thofe who cannot be 
mifiaken, be really true, there are convenient and ready Pamphile at 
hand on fuch occafions, to realise the fcenes of fiction, when the 
minds of thefe haplefs youths are vitiated and thew paflions heated, 
almoft to frenzy, by the ribaldry of the feene. Plus mehercule va- 
luitunum Agucds pédros, quam Ciceronis Fhilippicz omnes. 

Modetty forbids us to enter into a ditcuffion of the Exnuch, which 
is acted in its regular tutn, with the omiffion of a finglefcene? An 
omiffion almoft ridiculous when it is confidered that nearly every 
word, every fyllable, of that deteftable compofition tends to exprefs all, 
yes ail, that the folitary omiflion is intended to conceal. 

We cannot but think that, the drunten fcene written by Dr. Vin- 
cent himfelf, and introduced into the Jatt drama of Plautus is alfo ill 
calculated for the inftruétion of youth. Our obje€tions might be ex- 
tended to the “ Ignoramus,” and to other pieces ; but the tafk is not 
a pleafant one to perform, and we fhall finith it by noticing a Jine in 
an epilogue to the Adelphi, which we once heard applauded beyond 
all meature. Syrus and Phrygia his wife meet after their manumifion, 
and confule as to their future plans. Syrus determines to become 
editor of a newfpaper, and Phrygia refulves to keep a regifter office 
for hiring fervants; in the hope ot evcry now-and-then engaging a 
pretty girl there, 

Que placeat Domine cuilibet—aut Domino! 
Never fhall we forget the thunder of enthufiaftic approbation which 


followed the proclamation of this fentiment; and it is very probable 
that many a youth, fo inftructed, has, in his riper years, in married 


_ jife, aéted up to the precept !—Here, we confefs, we can neither de- 


fery *$ indu/iry and dignity in thd.e who teach,” nor ** fubordination and 
modefty in. thufe who dearn.”’ 
Dr. Vincent aflures us that he is ‘*too old for reformation,” and 
it is therefore moft fortunate for him that the excellence of his cha- 
racter affoids a convincive proof that he ftands not in need of it; but, 
we truft, that he is not, at the fame time, too ftrongly bigotted to his 
own opinion, to prevent the correction of an evil wherever it fhall be 
proved to exift, within the {phere of his action or influence, The 
extreme importance of the fubject has already led us to tranfgrefs our 
ufual bounds; but we muft, neverthelefs, fubjoin a few words on de- 
tached parts of the tract. 
In his cenfures of the Cociety for promoting Chriftian Knowledge, 
| tor 
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for refufing a requeft which he * fhould have obtained from a Roman 
and a Gentile,” in his occafional fneers at their worthy Secretary, 
whofe character, whofe zeal, and whofe abilities, as a true and faith- 
ful minifter of the Gofpel *, are, in no refpedct, inferior to his own; 
in his charge of cppreffon again the Bifhop of Meath; and in fome 
of his attacks on Dr. Renneil ; the author finks the (cholar in the pe- 
dagoguc; fpeaking the language of one who has, for more than forty 
years, been unuied to contradiction, and accuftomed to command. 
«© Indeed,”—to quote plain Englifh and no Pagan writer—** if thts 

ood man has an enthuliam, or ‘what the vulgar call a blind-fide, it is 
this: he thinks a {chool-mafter the greateft charaéter in the world, and 
himfelf the greateft of all fchool-matters, neither of which points he 
would give up to Alexander the Great at the head of his army. 

God forbid, however, we fhould undervalue a protefiion, on the 
good cond uct of which the prefent and future happinefs of the rifing 
generation, and the well-being of the whole community, fo sffextialig 


depend, 


Filios bene educare magni apud ineriti Deum eft. 


God forbid, that the mind of this relpectabie divine, this diftinguifhed 
preceptor, a this accomplithed {cholar, fhould ¢¢ fuffer” from any 
obfervations which a ‘enfe of public uty has compelled us to make. 
His charaéier, his talents,, his principles, and his knowledge, entitle 
him to our refpest ; and, we tru(t, that the evening of his life will be 
pafled in the $yang i} enjoy ment of honours and rewards, more richly 
deferveid than profulely beftowed, 

‘The humility difplayed in the latter pages of the tract, when pro- 
bably the irritation of controverly had fublided, is worthy the cha- 
racter of. a Chriftian divine ;—while it extorts the exclamati ion, O! fi 
fic omnia !—But we mutt dilmifs the fubje&, for the preient, not 
doubting that we fhall foon have occalion to refume it ;—as it is not 
probable that the parities here attacked will fuffer the Doétor to re- 
main unanfwered ;—nor that other conductors of public fchools will | 
not be led to foliow his example, by vindicating their own characters, — 
and defending the management of their refpective inftitutions. At all 

events, “tis a controverly whence — good will arife, if it only 
tend to direct the attention of precept6rs in particular, and of the pub- 
Jic in general, to the religious in&ruction of youth! 








— «+ rrrroraorTUTe ~---+- ————— + —_—_—— ee eC =e 


* Asour author chofe to introduce Dr. Gaskin, for the purpofe of fneer- 
ing at him, inone pait ot his tract, he ought, in juttice, to have given him 
the iame credit, in another part, whic h he there aflumes to himielf, for his 


eattention to the Ward-Schioo!. Ur. G. has held his livi ing im the city ten 


years; and Dr. VY. has e yjoyed his twenty years, The tchool belongs 
equally to both, and their zeai and efforts to lerve it, have been equally me- 


ritorious. DOr. CG. we kn WwW, has prea ached for it, in every church tan the 
iy YY 


ward, and more than ence in his own. Dr. Y. could de no more. 
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Mufgrave’s Hiffory of the Irifh Redellion. 
(Continued from Pp. 389, VOL. x.) 
‘ ‘IME allays the violence of party, and checks with a cool difcre« 


tion the tumults of oppofition. “This, if we miltake not, will 
hereafter prove the cafe with the “ Memoirs” before us, ‘The fub- 
ject of them is certainly of an unpicaling nature, but it does not 
thence follow that it is the lefs true or important. Bea aring every 
genuine mark of authenticity, as well as the moft laborious and pa- 
tient inveitigation, this clear, methodical, and comprehentive record 
of facts will at leaft be viewed by pofterity, without thofe prejudices 
which generally lie in the way of fach inquiries, while the parties 
immediately concerned are alive ; and may preferve other adventurers 
from thofe terrors and fufferings, which rail experiments and innes 
vations in Church and State, feldom fail to excite and infli€. 

It is chiefly on this latter ground that we — been induced to 
dwell fo long upon this large and very interclling volume, nor are 
the extracts proper to be noticed, even yet exh sauiled, We propofe 
to conclude them ia the next Review. 

in proceeding with the examination ve a work which principally 
regifters the horrors and crimes of the greater number concerned in 
the Irifh rebellion, it is foothing to the ook ot to meet with a paifage 
like the following ; and fo much to the honour of that loyal aud pa 


triotic band: 


«“ T did not hear,” fays Sir Richard, “ of a fxgtle ix iflanee of difaffeGion 
among the £ rotefant yeomen in the county ot WVickls ev, or that a perfon of 
that perfuafion was concerned in the conspiracy er rebellion.” 


But alas! there are few fuch honourable and confiftent exc Septions ; 
we are foon brought back to the tragic recital. 


« The following reafon is to be afligned for the zeal which the leaders of 
rebellion in the couniy of Wexford difplayed in org sanizing and arming the 
people, and in practifing the arts of deception onthe government. Lord 
Edward Fitzgerald had laid a plan, that a tew fait taihng French frigates 
{hould come to Wexford, filled with. arms and ammunition, with officers 
and I[rifhmen, and perfons capable of drilling men. In confequence ot this 
the expectations of their arrival were fuch, that the Wexford iebite miltook 
our frigates for French, when they ap; eared on their couft.” 


In a work of fuch magnitude and variety, the utmoft that can be 
laid before the reader, fo as to give him any thing like a juft idea of 
the whole, mult be rather as fketche es and anecdotes, than a regular 
detail of events. Of that kind is the following, and it affords alio- 
ther proof of the extreme depravity of fuch State-reformers, 


« The bafe ingratitude of the popifh multitude towards Dr. Cleaver, Bi- 
fhop of Ferns, deferves peculiar attention. ‘That amiable prel: ite, as noted 
for his great piety and extenfive learning as for bis mildnefs and humility, 
refided conftantiy in his diocefe, which was by far the be regulated in the 

kingdom. 
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kingdom.” (This comparifon, perhaps had better been omitted, even if Sir 
Richard's information had been accurate on the fabject.) “© In the courfe 
of a few years he had provided for above twenty curates, without any other 
recommendation but theirown merit. In eonfequence of which his clergy 
were diftinguifhed for their unremitted practice of every moral and 
religious duty. His Lordfhip and Mrs. Cleaver were fingularly cha- 
ritable and humane to all the lower clafs of people in his neighbours 
hood, He fupplied them with clothes and blankets every winter, 
and with Sha wrt at Chriftmas. And yet, horrid to relate, tho'e 
very labourers plundered his houtfe of every valuable article in it, on the 
morning of Whitfunday, and openly avowed their thirft for the blood of 
him, and Mrs, Cleaver. An orphan whom he had found naked and ftarv- 
ing, at the age of feven years. and whom he had fed, clothed, and in- 
firucted for fix years in his palace, was the leader of thefe favages, \i owed 
them every precious article of fu niture, and a) {ted them in bre: sking open 
the cellar. He ufed to prefide at the head of the table, and his toatt was, 
« damnation to all Bithops.’ Some of his Lordthip’s Englith mai.l-iervants 
were eye-witnelles of thete fcenes of brutal ferocity.” 


Writing on the caufes and confequences: of the rebellion in the 
counties of Mayo and Sligo, and of the arts made ufe of by the Ro- 
mith prieits to miflead their people, and among the reft, what went 
by the name of a fcapular to preferve them trom every harm, Sir 
Richard with pious zeal exclaims—“ Good God! will that day ever 
arrive, when a pure, a fimple, a rational and undefiled religion fhall 
be eftablifhed among the deluded natives of Ireland? when the clouds 
of fuperftition and ignorance, which f> much obfcure the human 
mind, fhall be difpelled by religion and reafon, thofe bright lumina- 
rics, which the Deity has benignly afforded to erring man, to direct 
his wandering fteps through the thorny paths of lite, and to guide his 
fect in the way of peace? We may fay to the popith multitude in 
Ireland in the words ot holy writ, ‘* yc do err, not knowing the 
{criptures,”’ 

As the defcent of the French upon Killala, under General Hum- 
bert, forms a very important part of thefe Memoirs, and the expec 
tation of which was chiefly inftrumental in planning and maturing 
the rebellion, we fhall extract a pretty full account of it. 


« Atlength (fays our autho’) the event fo eagerly wifhed for by the 
Mayo and dligo rebels arr ved; for. on the 22d of Auguit, 1798, three 
French fr gates ; appeared in the ba Ly of Killala, a fmall town in the county 
of. Mayo, Which is the refidence o° the Bithop ; and as they had Englith 
colours, Metts. Edwin and Arthur Stock, the Bifhop’s fons, and*Mr. James 
Rutledge the port furveyor, were tempted to vifit them; and were not un- 
deceived till they were made prifoners. As the Bifhop held a vifitation at 
that time, and the town afforded but very bad accommodation for ftrangers, 
his Lordthip had a very numerous company in his houfe. Soon after dinner 
a metienger arrived in the greatett contternation to announce that 3CO 
Frenc) troops had landed about 2 mile from the town, and were marching 
towards it. The Prince of Wales's fencibles, aod the yeo ren of the town, 
in all about fifty, refitted them for fome time, but as they would foon have 
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been overpowered by the great fuperiority of numbers, they retived into the 
cafile (or Bifhop’s palace). Mr. Edwin Stock, and tev ral other prifoners 
appeared at the gate fol owing General Humbert. The enemy entered the 
court-yard of the caftle, and made prifoners Captain Cills, and a party of 
the Prince of Wales's fencibles, but not withou: a very {pirited refiftance on 
the part of the Captain, who wounded in two places.:he officer who led 
them on, and then fhut the gate. . Afier having entered the yard, they 
called for the Bifhop, and on his appearing ‘he general declared that he 
came to give them libe:ty, and to free them trom the Englith yoke. 

“ The French officers gave the following account of the expedition :—- 
That about eighteen days. before, one thoufand tive hundred men, fome of 
whom had ferve! under Bonaparte in Italy, the reft had been of the army 
of the Rhine, embarked on board three frigates at Itochelle, and on a very 
dark night eluded (beyon1 their expectation) the vigilance of the Englifla 
fleet, which was clofe behind them. ‘I wo of them had forty-four guns, 
eighteen pounders; the other thirty-eight guns, twelve pounders. ‘They 
faid a}fo, that they brought nine pieces of » annon, and arms for one hurdred 
thoufand men; but this was a French gafconade, as they had arms only for 
five thoufand five hundred men, and but two four-pounders. Lhe meagre 
perfons, and the wan and fallow countenances of thete troops, whofe nume 
bers did not exceed one -thoufand and fixty rank and tle, and feventy of- 
ticers, firengly indicated the fevere hardthips which they mutt have under- 
pone. 

“ They hoifted a green fag in front of the caftle, with the lrith words— 
‘ Erin go bragh!’ inferibed on. it, which fignifics in knglith, ‘ Ireland for 
ever!’ and they invited the people to join .hem, having silured them, they 
would enjoy freedom and happinefs by dotng fo. 

The tirft day, they pailfed in Janding theiy arms and ammunition; the 
fecond in clothing and arming the natives, of whom great multitudes flock 
ed to their ftandard; and in granting commitiionsto !rith officers. 

“ General Humbert, comimander in chief, fent Captain Cills, and the 
Prince o: Wales's fencibles on board thip, and detained the yeoren two 
days, but afterwards liberated the latter on their parole; having on all oc 
cafions made a ftriking ditference between the native Irith and the Englith, 
from a fuppo tion, that the former without diftinction hated the latter, 
and wifhed to feparate Ireland from England. 

“ The arms taken from the fencibles were delivered to the rebels, whe 
faid on receiving them, that they would 4i/? every Eugl/oman and Orangeman 
in Deland, 

«© General Humbert told the Bifhop, that the objet of this invafion was 
to refcue Ireland from the tyranny of England ; and to give her a tree con- 
ftitution under the protection of France. 

“© He informed his Lordthip that a Dire@ory would fhortly be eTablithed 
in Connaught, and faid he thould be glad to avail himfelf of his Lordfhip’s 
talents and coniequence to prefide over that important department ; but he 
excufed himfe f by faying, that he was bound to the King by repeated oaths 
of allegiance, which he could by no means think of violating. 

‘© Gener.] Humbert defired the Bithop to iffue his edi@, to have all the 
horfes and cars in the country collected, to convey his cannon, ainmunition 
and baggage to Caftlebar. His Lordihip aifurcd him, he had been but a 
thort time refident in the country, and had not fufficient power and ane 
thority to effectuate his defires, but that he would do his utmoft to ferve 
him. 
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« Next morning Humbert, finding that no cars or horfes had been pro- 
cured, became furious, uttered a torrent of vulgar abufe, prefented a piftol 
at the Bithop’s eldeft fon, and declared he would punith his Lordihip’s dif- 
obedience by fending him to France; and according!y fent him tow ards the 
fhore under a corporal’s guard. W hen he bad advanced about half a mile 
the general fent an exprefs on horfebac’ to recall. him, and at his return, 
he made him an apology, and pleaded neceffity for what he had done. 

“ In one point the Irith rebels were very much dilappointed, for they 
imagined that the invaders were to commence their career with the flaughter 
of the Proteftants, and the deftruction of their property ; that the popith 
relizion was to be eftablifhed with the utmoft fplendor, on the fubverfion 
of the eftabl' thed church; and that the eftates which had been for eited in 
former rebellions, were to te reftored to the old frifh families. But their 
afionithment was great on being informed by the French, that their obje& 
was to give them a new coniiitution, fimilar to that of France ; that they 
would not fuffer any perfons to be perfecuted fer religious opinions; and, as 
they confidered both religions as ridiculous and abfurd, they laughed at 
thofe who contended about them. 

The French were very much aftonifhed at finding that no Proteftants 
wend join them; for not a fingle perfon in the whole country of the efta- 
blithed church could be found to do fo, except two drunken vagabonds a 
Killala, who in reality were deflitute of all religious principle, though they 
paffed for proteftants; and they went through the ceremony of conforming 
to popery, and were baptized, thinking that i it would recommend them to 
the French.” 


This defperate handful of invaders having for a while eftablifhed 
themfelves at Killala, the time at length arrived for their overthrow 
and expulfion. 


* The king's troops having been joined by General French and his bri. 
hie: they proceeded towards Killala. In its defence about four thoufand 
rebels took pot behind a one wall on a hill, which commanded the road 
leading to it; and on which the Downfhire regiment advanced. Though 
the rebels maintained a contiant fire on them from the time they firft came 
in fig t, the Downfhire paid no regard to thei till they arrived at a bridge, 
which was but a fhort diftance trom them. They then began a very 
heavy fire on the rebels, who fled from their ftrong pofition. ‘The Down- 
fire purfued them, and were followed by the Frafer fencibles, and the 
Queen's county militia. After about twenty minutes refiftance the rebels 
gave way. Afier the King’s troops got pofeflion of the town, they killed 
great numbers of the re! els, whom they found concealed in the h ufes, in 
the gardens, or in the ditches of the adjoining fields.” 


"The defeat of Humbert and his followers is thus related :— 


‘* Before day, on the eighth of Septemb ber, General Lake fent Major 
Hardy to apprite Lord Cornwallis of his | brigade being near the village of 
d Pi > > 


Clo-ne. where the Frened had halted the pre ceding night, and where it 
was intended to fur prize them but from the di irkns fs of ‘the niyht fome di- 
vifions miffed their oulthe: The Vrench were leaving he vill ige as Major 
Hardy entered it, of which he informed Lot aC orl 1W General Lake 
caine up with them about half a mile before they reache tie Ballynamuck, 
when Menficur Sarrafin, who commanded them, furren dered. Lord R oden 
then 
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then ordered his trumpet to found the advance, and came up to the firft 
and fecond brigades of the French army, who furrendered to about three 
hundred cavalry under his Lordthip and Colonel Crawford. After this they 
advanced with about twenty dragoons, and tcok poffeflion of three French 
uns. 

ene Shortly after Humbert rallied his grenadiers, the only part of the arry, 
except the chaffeurs, that had not furrendered, and confifted of about four 
hundred men; who furrounded Lord Roden, and his twenty dragoons. 
They were given in charge to the huffars. While they were their prifoners, 
which lafted about fifteen minute:, the French officers loaded the united 
Irifhmen (their allies) with execrations, for having deceived and difap- 
pointed them, by inviting them to undertake a fruitlefs expedition.” 


As the fate of the Meffrs, Sheares has been thought particularly 
hard, we fhall give our author’s account of them to prove the con- 
trary. 


« Henry and John Sheares, two brothers who had been arrefted the 21ft 
day of May, were tried in Dublin the 12th of July on the charges of high 
treafon, and were convicted on the cleareft evidence of being deeply concerned 
in the confpiracy, and.of having harboured the moft fanguinary defigns, They 
were the fons of Mr. Sheares,a banker of Cork, who was efteemed not only 
for his moral virtues, but refpeted for his mental accomplifhments and in- 
tellectual powers, having written effays and differtations on various fubjeCts 
which would not have difgraced the pen of Dr. Johnfon. Thefe men were 
at Paris, when :he King and Queen were put to death, and continued there 
during the tyranny of Robefpierre; and at their return were heard to 
{peak with delight of the fcenes of carnage which they had feen there.” 


There is one groupe left of favages and exterminating reformers, 
which ought not to be patfed over in filence. 


«« Oliver Bond was one of the principal leaders of the confpiracy, at 
whofe houfe the Leinfter delegates had been arrefted on the 12th of March, 
was arraigned for high treafon, and was convicted. I have very good au- 
thority for faying that he was a confirmed Deift, and that he had been 
active in difleminating the works of ‘Tom Paine, of which he was a great 
admirer. ‘Ihe prifoners confined for high treafon in the different gaols in 
Dublin, perceiving from the trials of the Sheares, M‘Cann, Byrne, and 
Bond, that they muft fail a prey to the vengeance of the law, applied to 
Countellor Dobbs, M. P. to be their interceffor with Government ; hopin 
through his mediation to obtain the royal mercy, on making a full difeds 
very of the confpiracy.” 

Aninterview followed with three df thefe treacherous men, viz. 
O'Connor, Emmet, and M‘Nevin, and they and their unprincipled 
complotters were banifhed to Fort George in Scotland. 

Referving fome remarks on the Appendix to thefe «* Memoirs,” 
and the meritorious writer's fuperadded obfervations on the improve- 
ment of Ireland, we fhall take our leave of him for the prefent, with 
his fad reflections on the influence of the popifh priefthood, 


« It is molt certain (fays he) that the great mildnefs and -beneficence of 
the Proteftants of every rank towards the lower clafs of papifts, would foon 
Nod, XLULUI. VOL. Ad. Lb make 
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make converts of thém; but that their'clergy fever ceafe to infpire them 
with a fanatical hatred againft the Proteftant State and their fellow-fubjects 
of that perfuafion. Dr. Huffey’s Vaftoral Letter isa ftriking proof of this. 
We may form fome idea of this from an oath found on board the Gladiator, 
by which the [rith traitors in the fleet bound each other, in the year 1793, 
to carry it into Breft, and afterwards to hill all Proteftant;.” 


(To be concluded.) 
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A Tour through the Whole Ifland of Great Britain, divided into Fourneys, 
interfperfed with ufeful Obfervations, particularly calculated for the 
Uje of thofe who are defirous of travelling over England and Scotland. 
By. the Rev. C. Crutwell, Author of the Univerfal Gazeteer, in 
fix Volumes. Robinfons. .1801. 


HE work before us is an itinerary, or road-book, which to 
relative diftances and local defeription, profefles to add both 
ftatiftical and hiftorjcal information. 

The firft volume is occupied chiefly by an introdu€ory fketch of 
the hiftory and geography of England, Wales, and Scotland. This 
view, according to the author’s preface, includes a furvey of each ot 
the counties, refpeéting their ancient and their prefent ftate, their 
agriculture, commerce, parliamentary confequence, and population. 
‘To London and Weftmiufter, with their additions, the remaining 
part of the volume is allotted. From London the itinerary begins on 
the right bank of the Thames, through Kent to Dover, and proceeds 
trom the fouth and weft progreffively towards the north and eaft, 
till the reader is brouglit to the left bank of the Thames in the county 
of Effex. The journcys through England and Wales, with the 
‘Hlands round the coa{t of the whole of Great Britain, occupy the fe- 
éond, third, fourth, and fifth volumes. ‘The fixth and lalt is appro- 

tiated to the roads of Scotland only. The fummary view of the 
ritifh iffes, Ccomprifing the outlines of its hiftory and political fitua- 
tion in fixtéen pages, is neceffarily very general. Wales, of which 
the hiftory is comprehentled in about three pages, contains in its 


outline an account equally brief. 


The counties of England he defcribes alphabetically in his intro- 
dudtory review. -In Bedfordthire agriculture, manufa€tures, and 
commerce, have made but very {mall fteps towards population and 

eneral improvement. ‘The making of thread-lace, with women’s 
ion and other articles of ttraw, forms the principal part of the ma- 
nufa@ures. “The chief importation is coals for fuel, and blackf{miths 
work, deals, fir, timber, and falt: its exports are fullers «arth, oak 
‘thnber, and corn; the latter commodity is chiefly vended by the 
growers in the north part of the county, at St. Neot’s, in Hunting- 
donfhire, avd in the fouth and eaft, at Hitchen, in Hertfordfhire ; fo 


that, except in the town of Bedtord, very little bufinefs is done in the 
corn 
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corn trade,‘and, with regard to feveral of the other towns, very little 
more than the name of market remains. 

Agriculture has been hitherto very much neglected in this county, 
though, as the author obferves, the Duke of Bedford, is now beftow- 
ing very great pains on that beneficial art. Indeed, it is probable 
that his Grace may produce much greater advantage to his country 
by his agricultural, than his political purfuits. One very important 
obf{tacle to improvement is, that the landed property is greatly mixed 
in common fields. , 

This. was the country of Caffivelannus, who headed the Britons 
in oppofing Julius Cafar. Berkfhire aflumed its prefent name in the 
reign of Alfred. A confiderable part of it confifts of arable and cul- 
tivated land. Berkfhire is well fituated for the encouragement and 
extenfion of its produce. IJts ready communication with the metro- 
polis, and the midland parts of England; its excellent roads, dry foil, 
and wholefome air, all contribute to make it a county alike beneficial 
to the cultivator, manufacturer, and mechanic. Berk fhire is very 
juftly defcribed, as abounding in beautiful and interefting fcenery, as 
well as in fine foil highly cultivated. ‘The author, however, who 
appears to be an inhabitant of that county, allows toit a greater than 
the due proportion of the fpace, which is devoted to the defcription of 
the counties. The air is reckoned very wholefome, particularly about 
the Chiltern hills, the foil of which is chalk; that of the vale is rich 
Joam, ftrong ciay, with a layer of loam upon chalk ; and, indeed, the 
whole of the county is principally compofed ef rich loam, ftrong cla 
and chalk, and loam upon gravel. In looking over the divifion of the 
e(tates of this county, it evidently appears, that originally they were 
in few hands ; confequently, that the property poffeffed by individuals 
was large, which is indeed to this day in fome meafure the cafe ; but 
the great influx of wealth has of late years been the means of making 
that property more divided generally. 

In Cambridgefhire, agriculture appears to be extremely backward, 
but in fome parts improvements are commencing. Here are a con- 
fiderable number of antiquities. ‘There are ancient camps at Grant 
chefter, near Cambridge, at Royfton, at Arbury and near Andre, 
The Roman military road is vifible from Chefterton to Gogmagog- 
hills, where is a camp with treble entrenchments, fuppofed to be the 
ancient Camboritum. It ftands onan eminence upon the great road 
from Colchelter to Lincoln, within a‘ few miles of the interfe€tion of 
the Ermine and Ickening ftreets, and within fight of both. Cam- 
lodunum, now Caftle Camps, was another ftation. | 

Chethire has a very large proportion in cultivation. There is a 
great variety of foils in Chefhire ; clay, fand, black moor or peat, 
marl, and gravel, in various intermixed proportions, abound in dif- 
ferent parts of the county. The three firft, however, are the chief 
prevailing foi's, and of thefe the largeft proportion is a {trong retentive 
clay. The under foil is nin ramel or clay, marl, fand, gravel, 
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or red rock ; but moft commonly one of the two former, viz. clay or 
marl. ‘The numerous moffes, marfhy, meadows, and peat bogs, which 
abound in different parts of the country, feem fufficiently to prove, 
that either clay, marl, or fome other unctuous earth, is very generally 
at no great depth beluw the furface. In Chefhire the main objeét is 
the dairy; there are very few fheep kept on the farms; thefe are not 
indigenous, but chiefly fupplied from the Welch and Scotch markets, 
and from the neighbouring counties of Salop and Derby. 

Cornwall is peculiarly noted for its mines. The mines of Cornwall 
confift chiefly of tin, copper, and-fome lead. ‘The {trata in which thete 
metals are found, extend from the Land’s-end, and, in a direction from 
weft to eaft, a very confiderable diftance into the county of Devon, -to 
the fartheft part of the Dartmore hills. This extenfive range forms 
the high ground in the middle of Cornwall, from which ‘fe wind, 
rain, and ftorms, have wafhed much of the vegetable earth to enrich 
the vallies, and in which they have been aided by the operations of the 
miners. Formerly, immenfe quantities of tin were found in the county 
of Devon, and in the eaftern part of Cornwall ; but at _prefent the 
chief feat of mining lies to the weftward of St. Auftle. From hence 
to the Land’s-end, the principal mines are to be found in various 
ftrata, extending along the northern coaft, keeping a breadth of about 
feven miles. Native gold has been found in fome itream works, and 
alfo, but more minutely, blended in fome grains of tin. There are 
alfo lead mines in different parts of the county, but they are not much 
worked at prefent, nor is their produce great, although the ores in 

eneral, it is faid, produce a pretty confiderable portion of filver, Of 
iron-ore there is abundance in many parts of the county; but there 


‘are no mines of this ore which have been much worked. In Corn- 


wall, the air is milder in winter than in the more internal parts of 
England, and cooler in the fummer months, From its being open 
to the valt Atlantic ocean, without the intervention of any Jand almoft 
to the coait of America, it receives the whole force of the fouth w-{t 
winds, which are remarked to blow in general throughout Great 
Britain four-fifths of the year. The air is thereby more full ot 
moilture, and frequently fubjeét to fogs, but they are not un- 
healthy. ; 

Cumberland is divided into two diftri€ts: the: mountainous, inca- 
pable of being improved by the plough ; and the arable, or all fuch 
parts-as have been, or can be, improved by tillage. This county 
abounds with coal, lime, and Jead-ore: it alfo produces black lead, 
copper, gypfum, lapis caliminaris, and excellent flate. ‘Though this 
county empoys an extent of fixty-feven miles of fea-coaft, yet few of 
its rivers are navigable ; the tide flows not more than two or threc 
miles up the greatelt part of them: cven the Eden, by much the Jargett, 
is full of fhoals; and. its navigation only reaches to Bownefs, In 
Cumberland, land is divided into very fmall properties, and thofe pro- 
perties are generally occupied by the owners; by far the greateft part 
wf which are held under the lords of the manors, by that {pecies of 
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vullulage called cuftomary tenure, fubje&t to the payment of fines and 
heriots, en alienation, death of the lord, or death of the tenant, and 
the payment of certain annual rents, and performance of various 
fervices. Nearly two-thirds of the county are held by this kind of 
tenure, in tenements from five pounds to fifty a year, but.the genera- 
lity are from fifteen pounds to thirty pounds. ‘The commerce of this 


_ county confifts principally in the exportation of coals. ‘The number 


of vefluls employed in ‘this trade amounts to upwards of three hundred, 
from {ixty to one hundred and twenty tons burden. ..“Vhis lucrative 
trade has arifen to its prefent importance within the laft hundred 
vears. It originated at Whitehaven, from the exertions of Lord 
Lonfdale’s anceftors, to whom the coal in that neighbourhood prin- 
cipally belongs. Manufa@ures are by no means extenfive. 
Derbythire occupies a difproportionately imall fhare of the author’s 
attention, all which he fays upon that county being comprifed in a 
page. Of Devonthire the account is lefs inadequate to fo important 
and pleafing a fubje&t fo admirably difcuffed in Mr. Polwhele’s hiftory 
of that interefting county. The diftinguifhing charaéteriftic of the 
climate of Devoathire is mildnefs: and it is generally allowed that 
the mild difpofition, affability, and kindnefs of its inhabitants, cor- 
refpond with the temperature of the air, the fertility of the foil, and 
the great beauty and variety of {cenery, fo as to render many diftricts 
of this county, particularly the fouthern, the moft interefting and 
pleating of any in the kingdom. ‘This mildnefs and temperature of 
climate is more particularly felt in winter. Protected from the cold 
northerly and north caftern winds by the grand projecting mountains 
of Gartmore, the contraft is ftrongly felt by thofe who have been ac- 
culftomed to pafs their winters on the ha coalts of this ifland ; 
and much good effect has refulted from this circumftance to many in- 
valids, and efpecially to thofe who are afflicted with afthmatic and 
pulmonary complaints. Medical men are now fo much convinced of 
the advantages refulting from the mildnefs of climate of the South 
Devon and Cornwall, that they recommend it to their patients as much 
as Lifbon. The fcenery is extremely beautiful, romantic, and pic- 
turefque. Diverfified with hill and vale ; the vales interfperfed with 
villages in the midft of orchards, and the hills fringed with wood, and 
cultivated on their tops. In addition to this fcenery, there is in moft 
parts a view of the ocean, prefenting itfelf in fome grand and beau- 
tiful bay, covered with fleets, the fources' of our’ wealth and com- 
merce, and the bulwarks of England. On the other hand, the range 
of the Dartmore mountains forms a back ground to the fcene, that 
gives an air of magnificent finifhing to the whole. Throughout a 
confiderable part of this county, particularly towards the fouth, cyder 
conttitutes a very material article of rural econemy. Every farmer 
has his orchard, which fupplies him, in the firft place, with an agree~ 
able and wholefome beverage for himfelf and family, and the furplus 
he difpofes of to the cyder merchant. “The operations of the farmer 
in preparing it are fimple and eafy. The juice of the fruit being 
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extracted by means of the pounding mills and the prefs, the liquor 
is put into largeivatts, where it is left to ferment ; and when the ter- 
mentation is arrived at full perfectiun, of which they judge by the 
head beginning to break, the cyder is then drawn off into hogfheads 
or barrels, and kept for family ufe, .or fold to the cyder merchant, 
who racks and prepares it for the London and other markets. Dor- 
{etfhire is chiefly diftinguifhed for pafturage, and efpecially of fheep. 
The advantage derived from fheep in the county of Dorfet is very 
confiderable, and it is undoubtedly its greateft object as an agricul- 
tural refource ; indeedof fo much real importance, as to be productive 
of great national benefit. ‘The number of fheep kept in the coun- 
ty. is fuppofed to amount to upwards of 800,c0o0; and the number 
fold annually, and) fent out of the county, amounts to upwards of 
150,000. A peculiar ufage is mentioned refpecting cows, called the 
cufiom of the dairy. The cows are all let out by the farmer toa dairy- 
man, ata fixed price for cach cow, according to the quality of the 
land and produce of the beafts. In fome of the pooreit parts of the 
country, as low as fifty ‘hillings or three pounds per head, per 
aunum, and in others, as high as fix pounds ten fhillings, or feven 
pounds. 

Without following our author through all the counties in the king- 
dom, we fhall content ourfelves with obferving that in many of them 
the obfervations though apparently jult are very curfory. On the 
other hand, on diftrids diftinguifhed for agriculture and pafturage, 
his faéts and remarks are valuable. We fhould apprehend, indeed, 
that the author is more converfant in the culture and produéts of 
foil, rural fcenery, and the general face of the country, than in 


mamufadctures, commerce, maritime capabilities and improvements. 


He fcems to be well verfed in the nature of foils, and common ma- 
bures, though we do not perceive that knowledge of compotts which 
refults from the application of chemical difcoveries to agricultural 
purpofes. Among the pattoral articles mot worthy of attention 
are the fheep and dairy | farms in the Cotfwold hills, and the various 
vales adjoining the Severn in Gioucefterfhire ; the fheep farms of Lei- 
ceiterfhire, the dairies and downs of Wiitthire. The climate of 
Wiltfhire Downs is remarkable for coldnefs and keennefs. The 
fheep-ftock of the farmer here is an objcét of the greate{t importance. 
Indeed it may be called the bafis of Wiltfhire Down hufbandry. The 
peculiar aptitude of the foil and climate to the fheep, the fingular ufe 
of fheep tolding on arabie land naturally light and loofe, the neceflity 
of making fheep the carriers of dung in fituations where the diftance 
and tne fteepnets of the hills almoft preclude any other mode of ma- 
nusing, and particularly the advantages that art has given this diftrict 
of giving carly grafs by means of their numerous watered meadows, 

whe rcby they are enabled to breed lambs both for the tupply of their 
ftoc k and a their market, are the principal reafons that have contri- 
buted to a:ve Wilthhire the high rank it has among the fheep-breed- 
ing coleies. The account of Yorkthire would have deferved parti- 
ticular 
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cular notice, if we did not find that it confifted chiefly of extracts and 
abridgements of Tuke’s and Brown’s refpective Agricultural Reports of 
the North and Weft Riding. Indeed Mr. Crutwell’s Summary has 
heen much indebted to thofe vehicles of rural information through 
other counties. The romantic county of Hampfhire occupies a cone 
fiderable portion of the author’s attention, but Surrey and Suffex are 
very fuperficially treated. Concerning Middlefex we might have ex- 
peéted fome other information befides the mode of feeding cows for 
iniik, for, though in the narrative he includes members of parliament, 

et three-fourths of thefe belong to Weftminfter and London, Our 
author in defcribing antiquities generally confines himfelf to a cata- 
Jogue with an &c. annexed. In his account of Somerfetthire he 
fcarcely touches upon Bath. To the tranfcendant excellence of Nore 
folk hein general does juftice. 

Northumberland, fo extenfive, commercial, and rich, occupies 
nearly the fame fpace of this fummary as Rutlandihire, ‘l’he fume 
inary of Wales is upon the fame conftruction, exhibits a few general 
heads on other {ubjects, with more detail on fubjects of agriculture 
and pafturage. “The author’s firlt fection, on coming to Scotland, 
exhibits a fummary view, part of which is abridged from Guthrie; and 
one confiderable part, giving a view of the eccletiaftical ftate, is taken 
from very authentic materials, to be found in the Edinburgh Almanack. 
In the fummary of the counties of Scotland there is very litide truth 
but what is to be found in any common book of geography, but feveral 
articles erroneous, to be found in no book of geography. We fhould 
be glad to know where the author heard, for it is evident that he has 
never feen, that the river Garry joins the Tay at Logierait, or anywhere 
elfe, or that no part of Athol is level. We fhal! farther afk where he 
Jearned that Perthfhire is bounded on the weft by Invernefsfhire, or 
that. the river Airdle fal!s into Ifla? We fhall alfo be glad to learn, 
what part of Stirlingfhire borders the Clyde, and how far we are to 
truft to the information which is found fo inaccurate, and of which fo 


elaring errors might have been ealily avoided by looking over any com-. 


mon map of Scotland. Having difpatched Scotland, he returns to 
London.—His hiftory of this wonderful metropolis, though not new, 
is not a bad compilation, interfperfed here and there with extracts of 
poetry from the grave-ftones. ‘Chere is a. collection of facts which, 
if arranged with tafte and judgment, might exhibit the progrefs of 
enlargement, and the various improvements refulting from increafing 
opulence and civilization. “The whole account of London would, we 
think, be very ufeful to a ftranger, if, like the curiofities of St. Paul’s, 
it were a detached publication, price /ixpence ; but fo incumbered with 
auxiliaries not directing their efforts to any one definite objedt, it is 
not altogether fo valuable, It is wonderful, howeyer, what a mafs 
of heterogeneous materials may be piled together by book makers. 
When we attend our author to Weftminfter Abbey, we call to mind 
the worthy old perfon that ufed to fhew us the tombs; and can fee 
that there are more ways than ane of prefenting General Monk's i 
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To ftrangers there are many facts narrated in the account of thefe 
cities, that would be extremely ufeful if they were collected into a 
more portable publication. 

In the fecond volume the itinerary commences; and, according to 
the plan of the valuable Patterfon, takes its outfet from London. bridge, 
and goes along the Kent-road. Here we have a very good defcription 
of Deptford, Blackheath, Morden’s College, of Rochefter, and Can- 
terbury. In the defcription of thefe places, however, we do not re- 
collect any noyelty. Tn the account of one of the Kent roads the 
hiftory of Tunbridge Wells is not ill-abridged from that given by the 
guides which we purchafe at the Pantiles. Proceeding to. Haitings, 
our memories are naturally refrefhed at Battel with the account of 
William the Conqueror. As we take a more weftern road to Lewes, 
we have more recent hiftorical information refpeciing the wars of 
Henry III. and the Earl of Leicefter. In the account of Brighthelm- 
ftone, we perceive from the comparifon the excellence of Fifher’s 
Guide. On the Buckfield road, we think the author might have pro- 
fited more from the ufeful Patterfon. On the Horfham road, when 
he-comes to a part of the country that combines a profpect of the 
South Downs with the valley of inland Suflex, in defcribing the beau- 
ties of that charming and {triking fcenery, he thinks it necefiary to 
fanétion his opinion with the authority of a writer whom he calls the 
famous critic, Mr. Dennis, who, it feems, in a letter of two clofe 

ages, praifed a profpect which every one that had eyes mutt praife. 
Perhaps this famous critic may be Mr. John Dennis, whom Mr. Pope 
_has confecrated to any celebrity, which he ftill retains. At Shorc- 
ham we looked for a political anecdote concerning elections; that 
however he has omitted. On the road to Chichefler a confiderable 
part of the itinerary is taken up with an account of the Duke of Rich- 
mond’s menagerie at Godwood. The account of Portfmouth and 
the Ifle of Wight has nothing ftriking, new, or which may not be 
Jezrned from the Portfmouth Guide. Taking the Hyde Park Corner 
road, we do not recollect the following anecdote of the Duke of 
Northumberland’s feat: ‘* Near Brentford, on the left hand, is Sion 
houfe, anciently a monaftery, founded by Henry V. in 1414, very 
near the place where the houfe now ftands, and was endowed with 
1000 marks a-year for the maintenance of fixty nuns, including the 
abbefs, and befides thefe, twenty-five men, and was dedicated to St. 
Saviour and St. Bridget; from the latter of whom the nuns, &c. were 
called Bridgettines, and were of the erder of Auguftines, as reformed 
by fome new regulations made by the aforefaid Bridger.” On the 
weft road he gives an account of Silchefter, once Vindonum, the capi- 
tal of the people, by the Romans called Segontiaci; the Britons 
called it Caer Segont, from whence the Latin name Segontium ; the 
Saxons called it Selcefter, which Camden thinks is the fame as great 
city. Ninius fays it was built by Conftantius, father of Conftantine 
the Great; and it is alfo, by ancient hiftorians, faid, that Arthur 
was crowned here, .However theig things may be, it was certainly a 
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very ancient and a very large eity, as the remaining walls, even at 
this time, teftify, and many Roman coins which have been found at 
different times. It was deftroyed, as was fuppofed, in the wars be- 
tween the Saxons and the Britons. The ttreets are traceable, of 
which the four principal lead to the gates, and foundations on each 
fide. One area which they enclofed, probably the forum, was twen- 
‘ty-feven feet by fixteen, and in it foundations of free-ftone three feet 
thick, of a larger ftructure, in or near which were foundations of an 
altar about three feet by four, and three high, furrounded with wood 
afhes and coals; other rooms thirty-three by twenty-eight. Many 
coins, both brafs and filver, from Julius Cxfar to the lateit Emperors, 
have been found, and fome gold and filver Britifh. Of the Roman 
coins found here, fome of the rareft are gold coins of Allectus, of 
Valentinian, and Arcadius. Without the wall, anda hundred yards 
off, is an amphitheatre, now a pond; both the wall and feats are a 
mixture of clay and gravel; the wall about twenty yards thick below 
the feats, and decreafing gradually to four yards at thetop. A mili- 
tary road called Loubank and Grimidike, pitched with flints, runs 
from the feuth gate of the town to the north gate of Winchetfter; 
another, called the Portway, leads from the fouth gate of Silchefter 
by Andover, by the camps of Egburg and Quarley, croffes the river at 
Port Town, and goes in a line to the eaft gate of Old Sarum. 

Salifbury Plain, fays our author, extends in leneth from Winchef- 
ter to Salifbury twenty-five miles, from thence to Dorchefter twenty- 
two miles, thence to Weymouth fix miles, fo that they lie’ near fitry 
miles in length; and in breadth they reach alfo in fome places from 
thirty-five to forty miles. ‘Thofe who would make any practicable 
guefs at the number of theep which ufually feed on thefe downs, may 
take it from a calculation made at Dorcheiter, that there were 620,009 
fheep fed within the circumference of fix miles around that town, 
The whole country is generally a vaft continued body of high chalky 
hills, whofe tops fpread themfelves into fruitful and pleafant downs 
and plains, upon which great flocks of fheep are fed. Thefe are mott 
beautifully interfeéted, and cut through, by the courfe of divers plea- 
fant and profitable rivers; along and near the banks of which there 
always is a chain of-fruitful meadows and rich paftures, and thofe in- 
terfperfed with a great many pleafant towns, villages, and houfes, 
‘and among them many of a confiderable magnitude; {0 that, while 
you view the downs, and think the country wild and uninhabited, 
yety when you defcend into thefe vales, you are furprifed with the 
moft pleafant and fertile {pot in England. 

Exeter is built on the river Ex, about twelve miles from the Eng- 
glifh Channet. When it was firft founded is altogether unknown ; but 
it was probably in the pofiefliof of the Romans. Ptolemy calls it I{ca, 
and Antoninus Ifca Danmoniorum ; the Saxons called it Exceancetier, 
Excafter, or Excefter; the Britons named it Caer Ifk, Caer Uth, and 
Pencaer. in Latin it is called Exonia, from whence the modern 
word ixon is derived. 

(To be concluded in our next.) 
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A dialogue between a Miniffer of the Church and bis Parifticner, con- 
cerning the Chriftian’s liberty of choofing his teacher. Market Har- 
borough, printed for William Harroc. 1801, Pp. 28. Price 4d. 
¥2mo. 

A fecond dialogue between a Minifier of the Church, and his Parifbioner, 
concerning Chriftian Edification. Same Place and Printer, 1801. Pr. 
38. Price 6d. 


HESE two publications, fo diminutive in fize, and of fuch tri- 
fling value, may feem fcarcely to merit the fpace which we have 
allotted tothem, in our Review. We fay /eem ; for ’tis in appearance 
only, that they are infignificant. “The Author has evidently confulted 
rather ufefulneis, than embellifhment ; and defigning to benefit b 
thefe moft feafonable productions, principafly the lower orders of the 
community, has avoided, as well rhetorical, as typographical orna- 
ments, that fo the coft may be nu bar to their circulation, nor the 
Janguage any hindrance to their being thoroughly underftood, They 
are, however, clearly the work of a Matter in Ifrael, who poffeffes at 
Jeaft this moft eflentiai requifite for the due difcharging, in thefe laft 
days, the duties of the Muniilry, that ‘* he rs able by found doGrine, 
both to exhort and to convince gainjayers.”’ And did converfion and con; 
viction, as they ought to do, go hand in hand, thefe fons of confufion 
within the Church, who are driven by the reafoning in thefe dia- 
logucs, from their two ftrongelt holds, would ceafe from following 
any Jonger the gainfaying of Corah; and, returning themfelves into 
the Way of Peace, would confecrate their zeal, for the time to come, 


* to the healing of thofe divifions, which, by their Schifmatical conduéet, 


they have hitherto fo zealoufly fomented. It is not however a very 
ealy matter to periuade a faint to confefs himéelf to be a finner; and, 
therefore, the main object of the Author’s charitable exertions, ’tis 
too probable will be, but ina few inftances, attained. But if they re- 
claim not the ob{tinate and unruly, there is very reafonable grounds 
for encouraging the hope, that they will confirm the wavering Church- 
man in the good old way of uniform attendance, upon his appointed 
Paftor, fince there is fearcely a plaufible pretence, that can be urged 
go tempt him to wander from bis propeg fold, but is here examined 
and expofed ; and we do not hefitate to fay, that he mutt be wei! read 
inthofe long neglecied, but moft important queftions, relating to 
Church goverament, and Church unity, who does not derive from 
the perufal of thefe little tra¢ts, much knowledge, which he was not 
before in pofleiion of ; and much atiurance alfo, that the fubjects they 
ireat of are not thote cunningly devifed fables, which intereited peo- 
ple would fain have them confidered; but doctrines, as neceffary to 
jalvation, as any of the other articles vf our creed. We do not doubt, 
therefore, that we thall have the thanks of our readers, for deviating, 
on this occafion, froma general rule, and ailotting to the productions 
now before us a portiov of our review, rather proportionate to their 
excellence, than tu the quantity of matter they contain, - 
ut 
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But before we enter upon an examination of their contents, tis na- 
tural to enquire after the auchor, and, as he has modeilly concealed bis 
name, we fhould probably have continued ignorant, to whom we 
were obliged, for the pleature, and inftruction we have received, but 
for the officious induftry of a writer, in the Biblical Magazine, who; 
Jike the Baffard in King Lear, that he might ** do fome good de. 
foight of his own Nature,” has drawn him forth from his conceal- 
ment: and we are happy to recognize an old friend, the Kev. T. 
Sikes, cf Guilfboro’ ; and in an old face, a rare thing in this age of 
Novelties : for when we compare thefe dialogues, with his Vilitation 
Sermon, of which we have very lately made refpectable mention, we 
can no longer entertain a doubt of their being both the production of 
the f.me pen, though we muft fay, the dialogues difplay more ability 
than the fermon, We intend by no means to difparage that ; being 
confined to prefcribed limits, it did not give the author an opportun ty 
of entering fo deeply into his fubject, as when he was not limited :o 
time; and.his ftile, moreover, which abounds in point, is peculiarly 
fuited to di alogue. We very fhrewdly {ufpect that he is an admirer of 
Leflie, for we were frequently reminded of the fpirit, in which the 
Rehearfais are written, as we attended him through his weil-fuppogted 
difputations, 
_ The title of each dialogue very exactly defcribes its contents, it 

raifes no expectation which its f{ubftance does not realize. The in- 
tent of the firft is to fhew that every Chriftian has his appointed Paf- 
tor, on whofe miniftrations, he is bound by the laws cf the gofpel to 
attend: and the fecond is, a full expofure of the futility of that very 
plaufible pretence of better edification, which is uniformly reforted to, 
to jultify difobedience, when the force of the obligation can no longer 
be contefted, 

We will examine each dialogue feparately. The firft may be ron- 
fidered as laying down the law, and two reafons are afii; ned to fhew 
the necetlity of obferving it; which we fhall fuffer the author to ftate 
in his own words, 

‘© If you leave your own Minifter,” fays he to his refractory Pa- 
sifhioner, ** and will not attend to him, you are guilty of difobeying 
the authority, and defpiling the miniftry of him, whom God has fet 
over you: and, fecondly, you caufe fuch confufion in the Church 
of Ch rift, as prevents his Minilters from ailcharging their facred 
duty.” P, 5. 

Thefe two reafons, on the ftsength of which the author refts his 
pofition, are feparately difcuficd ; and to fubftantiate them, the re» 
maining pages are devoted. The firft very happily expofes the ab‘ur- 
dity ot a man’s calling a Minifter, whom he has chofen for himfelf, 
the Minifter appointed him by God; fince t:en men would have 
§* power to change God's appointment.” But we do not pretend to follow 
him throuzh his chain of argumentation, but fhall felect one or two 
paflages, which appear to us moft w rthy of notice, and the firft that 

attracts our attention is, the prooi he draws from the Now ‘Leftamenr, 
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that the apportioning out to each of God’s Minifters a particular dif- 
trict, within the limits of which his labours are to te confined, is 
potahuman invention, but an appointment of God himfelf, who 
allotted not only to the Apoitles, but te our Saviour himfelf, his par- 
ticular partfh.* 


“ The Word Pati,” fays he, “ is not mentioned in Scripture, but the thing 
is. Imeanin 2 Cor. x.J4. where the Apofile is thewing, that, no mau 
ought to intrude upon the province of another, in {piritual things; ‘ noe 
boafting of things without our measure, (the Commitlion given us by Chrifl) that 
2s of ather men’s labais.” Now, this injunction St. Paul gives to Chriftians, 
dy the in!piration, and guidance of the Holy Spirit, and, therefore, the con- 
‘trivance of allotting particular places, to the care of particular Minitters, 1s 
not the contrivance as you call it, of Men, but of the Holy Spirit. And 
this matter will be {till plainer to you, when youconfider that our Lord him- 
felf, had his particular parith, or diocefe: (the words meant the fame thing 
formerly ;) for fayshe, ‘* 1 am mot sent, but to the bf sheep of the house of Israel.” 
Mat. av. 24. Sohad the apoliles; for our Lord commanded them, faying, 
** Go net into the way of the Gentiles, and into any city of the Samaritans enter ye not 5 
but go ratrer to the lost shee of the house of Israel? Mat. x. 5. We know 
likewile, that the Primitive Fathers and Bilhops of the Church had their 
particular dioce’es in which they had the fupreme church power: fuch were 
‘Timothy and ‘Titus, and the angels of the Churches, mentioned in the Re- 
velations of St. John: and no one ever doubted, but that the inferior clergy 
are lawfully fet over their particular provinces, now called parifhes, ‘after 
the model of thote great examples, which I have now juft mentioned.” P. 9, 


Thefe are not the only inftances adducible from Scripture ; which 
prove the allotment of parifhes to be coeval with the promulgation of 
the gofpel, and indeed a part of the Chriftian fyftem: and if we mif- 
take not, our author, in his Vifitation Sermon, has adduced others ; 
which we fhall here fubjoin, to fhew how uniformly this inftitution 
was obferved. No fooner was the Holy Ghoft defcended, than we find 
St. James appointed to the diocefe of Jerufalem, and from the hiftory 
it appears, that he continued to refide at, and govern the affairs of 
that fee, whilft the ret of the apoftles, under the guidance of the 
Holy Ghoft, difperfed themfelves amengft the furrounding nations ; 
each having a particular diftri€t committed to his care. (Socrat. Hitt. 
Ece. Lib. 1. C..19.) Thus we read (Aéts, xiii. 2) of *¢ the Holy Ghoft 
faying” to the Church of Antioch ** Separate me Paul and Barnabas 
for the work whercunta I have appointed them.” - And thus, (Gal. ii. 
7-8.) Se. Paul affirms, that he who con/litated him the Apoftle of uncir- 
eumeifion, committed the circuincifion unto Peter. They were all mem- 
bers of the Apoftlethip, previous to their appointments, and this fo- 
Jeron feparation, was, if we may be allowed the expreffion, the intti- 
tution of cach of them, into their refpective diocefes; and, as the por- 
tion of the Lord's vineyard, which each was to cultivate, was not dif- 


tinctly marked out, we fee the Holy Ghoft watching their motions, 
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and checking them, whenever they attempted to overltep their boun- 
dary. Thus (Acts, xvi.6,7,) we read that, ‘ //%en they had gone 
throughout Phrygia, and the region of Galatea, they were forbidden of the 
Haly Ghoft, to preach the word in Afia,” that being St. John’s peculiar 
province, and again ‘* after they were come to Me fia, they affayed to ge 
inte Bythinia, but the Spirit fuffered them not.” Stopping their pro- 
erefs, let it be obferved, in oppofition to their own inclinations ; and 
thus teaching us, that a vehement defire to preach what we con- 
ceive the gofpel, to thofe we'may confider in darknefs, isavery dif- 
ferent thing from a divine commiffion, to undertake the work: and 
a very infufficient plea to juftify one Minifter, in entering upon the 
labours of another,—a trefpafs, we add, that no one will be tempted 
to commit, till he has firft broke another Apoftolic command, having 
judged another man’s fervant. But this we fuppofe is one of thofe fins, 
which God fees notin his Eleé#; for thefe cho/en veffels commit it daily 
without fcruple, or apprehenfion. The rett of their Brethren, they 
fay, preach only dry morality ; gofpel preaching being confined exclu- 
fively to themfelves. On this plea it is, that they jutti ify what Bp. 
Skinner moft admirably terms, that “ Volunteering fpirit” which pof- 
fefles them, and, as they perfuade themfelves, Alas | confirains them, 
imitating thofe Prophets, fo feverely threatened by God himfelf, to 
run where they have not been fent (Jer. xxiii. Z1.) But are they con/ffrain- 
ed to concern them({elves about the ftate of thofe, not committed to 
their care, more powerfully than St. Paul was con/trained to concern 
himfelf about the ftate of the Roman Converis ? He was himfelf a 
Citizen of Rome, and if he could wifh himfelf accurfed from Chrift, 
for his kinfmen, according to the fleth, he could not be without very 
warm affections, for thofe to whom by the bond of Citizenfhip he was 
united, neither could the expeétation efcape him, that the converfion 
of the metropolis of the world would wonderfully facilitate the pro- 
mulgation of the gofpel, amongft the other nations, its dependants. 
A great door, moreover, was opened to him, for though they ftill 
needed ‘* the imparting of fpiritual gifts to the end that they might be 
eftablifbed,” yet, in this, their imperfect {tate, they had made fuch 
progrefs towards perfection, that ** their faith was fpoken of in all the 
World.” What tt: mulating incentives are here to inflame the Apof- 
tle’s defign to preach the Gofpel unto them, and accordingly we fad 
he begins his Epiftle with declaring ** how much he longed to fee them,” 
** How many times he had purpofed 10 come unto them,” ** how frequently 
he had made it bis requeft to Ged.” Yer lays he, “ZI have been let hitherto,” 
thovgh he had been traverfing the world, as the Apottle of the Gen- 
tiles, above 20 years, and had thrice vifited feveral of its moft infig- 
nificant cities. “And it is remarkable that this place, which feems to 
have been foremoft in his own inclinations, was the laft, which we 
have upon record, whereat he preached the gofpcl. For above twenty 
five years of his miniftry, “¢ the meafure of the rule, which God had dif- 
tributed to him, reached not unto them,” and notwithitanding the vehe- 
mence 
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mence of his defires, ‘* he fretched not himfelf beyend it :’ but devoted: 


himielf to the perfecting thofe, whom God had already given him ; 
til] the Loid himtelf acquainted him, that bis boundary was enlarg- 
ed, and that as he had te/iified of him in “Ferufalem, js foouid be alfa bear 
witne/s at Rome. (Acts, xxii. 11.) Buttothe example ot the fer- 
vant, we may add that of the Mafter ; for nobody can doubt the love 
of Chrift to all mankind ; nobody can doubt how earneftly he de- 
fired the falvation of all; yet, did he leave by much the greater, and 
mare (plendid, part of the world, to ftarve upon dry morality, whillt he 
was calting his go/pel, that pearl of great price before fwine ; whe tramp- 
led it under their Phi and turned again and rent bim for offering it to 
them. What Hall obferves upon this is admirably to our pur- 

pofe, * Likea faithful Ambaffador, fays he, Chirift hath an cye to 
his Commiffion, that may not be violated, though to an apparent 
advantage, Whither he is not fent,hemay not go. As he, fo his 
have their ixed marks fet ; at this they aim, It is not fafe to fhcot at 
rovers. It is not for us to ftand only upon inhibitions, avoiding what 
is forbidden, but upon commands, endeavouring only what is en- 


joined, If he that was God would take no further fc ope to himfelf 


than the limits of his commilion, how much doth it concern us 
frail men, to keep within compafs ;” (Medit. on Canaanitifh woman. ) 
“To have attempted to convince the perfons, with whom our author is 
arguing, that their brethren whom they ftigmatife as dry mvral:/is 
preach “Chrift’s gofpel, whilit under that facred name, they preach a 
golpel of their own, would have been, we know from fad experience, 

to no purpofe. Our endeavour, therefore, has been to thew them, 
that reafoning, even upon their own falfe foundation, and fuppofing 
all to be darknefs beyond the fphere of their illuminating influence, 
ftiil their officious intermeddling with the concerns of thofe, to whom 
they have not been fent, is fo tar from being an acceptable fervice to 
God, that it is fetting at nought his counfels, ’ arrogatiny to them- 
{elves a degree of wifdom fuperior tohis own, and % worfbipping him 
es though he needed the help of man” to accomplith nis gracious deligns. 
On this moft intereiting part of our author’s work, we have enlarced, 

per haps bevond meafure ; ; but we do not recolleét having feen, ‘in any 
modern publication, this view take n of the fubject: and we with if 
poilsle to arreft the attention of our readers to it; confident that if it 
were maturely confidered, the moft beneficial effets would be pro- 
duced. Weclote our obfervations on it, with moft earnettly recom- 
mending to thofe minilters, whofe diforderly practices gave occalion to 
thefe dialogues, to weigh well our Lord’s pointed rebuke to St. Peter, 
when impertinently intermediing in the concerns of St. John, and 
to examine whether it does not regularly apply to themfclves, “** What 
js that to thee, follow thou me.’ 

Having eftablithed the point that the preferibing limits to the mi- 
niltrations of each Member of the Pr icithoad, is no human device, 
but a practice founded upyn feripture Pari te ; Our author next pro- 
duces his commmillion, to govern and inftruc all chofe, refiding within 
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that particular tract of country, of which, he has been ** lawfully ap- 
pointed” the overfeer ; and as-he is reafoning with thofe, who acknow- 
ledge the bifhop’s authority, and that that authority j is derived to him, 
through the Apoftles, from Chrift him(elf; ’tis difficult to conceive, 
how they can evade the conclufion he draws, that their obedience 
and fubmiffion to him, are a part of the obedience they owe to Jefus 
Chrift, and that, in refufing to liften to his ghoitly counfel and ad- 
vice, they fight not againft man, but againft God. But the princi- 
ples of thefe “double minded men, are, as they neceflarily muft be, a 
bundle of inconliftencies, ‘They pretend to place their dependance on 
the lawful call of the teacher they have chofen forthemfelves, though 
the form *, wherewith he was called, declares omthe very face of it, 
that he has no lawful call to minifter to them: they nct being mem- 
bers of that congregation, whereunto he is lawfully appointed. ‘Their 
dependance, therefore, is upon a nonentity, for no commiffion can 
give efficiency to acts which exceed its limitations. But if the de, 
luded followers are chargeable with incon! ‘fiftency ; the minifters who 
reduce them, have a much more ferious accufation to anfwer, They 
cannot be ignor: intof the extent of their commiffion, and they Nong 
moreover, that many of thofe, who forfake their appointed Paftor, to 
attend upon them, would not place confidence in their miniftrations, 


Dialogue between a Minifier and bis Parijhicner. 


' were it not for the commiflion they have received: which commiffion, 


neverthelefs, excludes {uch as belong to other congregations, from 
any intereft in thofe highly important offices, which it authorizes 
them to perform, thofe congregations being already provided with a@ 
minifter of their own, invefted with as full powers, as any of his fur- 
rouncing Brethren. ‘This is truly becoming wolves, and putting on 
sheeps cloathin gz, to lie more fuccefsfully in wait. But this is not 
their only guilt, they are guilty alfo of the grofleft Hypocrify to the 
Bifhop, profefling to reverence his authority, ‘whilft, by exceeding the 
powers, with which he hath invefted them, they are daily fetting it at 
nought, and teaching others todefpife it. 

We now retutn to our author ; ; and as we have given a eniarn of 
his mode of arguing, in fupport of the firft reafon he afligns for a 
Chriftian’s not being at liberty to choofe his own Teacher, viz the 
choice being already made for him by the Bifhop, to whom Chritt 
hath committed that awful charge, we will now produce one or two 
of his moft weighty arguments, in fupport of his fecond reafon; 
namely, the confufion it muft produce, were Chriftians allowed this 
liberty. Thus he very powerfully argues with his Parifhioner. 


Min. “I prefume you do not mean to affirm that you alone have this 
right, but that a// our Neighbours here have exattly” the fame right tha 


you have? 
“ Par. Yes, Sir, certainly. 





* Fake thou authority to preach the word of God, and minifter the Holy 
Sacraments in the Congregation where thou shalt be lavsfully appointed thereunto. 
Min- 
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«“ Min. Now fuppofe that a/l of them were of the fame mind as yoa 
are, and were a// to forfake the church, and go with you to fit under Mr. 
kK. and to caule his church to be io crammed, that nobody can worlhip 
their Maker with any comfort or convenience, whillt I am left alone inour 
empty church, with not a fingle hearer to infiruci, not one Chriftian to re- 
ceive the Holy Sacrament of Chrift’s body and blood! Would not this be 
a very fhocking fight, John? Do you not think it isa fight which mutt 
highly offend God Almighty? ‘There muft be fome great fault fomewhere ; 
never thele(s it isa thing which mutt continually happen if all our neighbours 
thought as you do: but you think that your opinion is the right one, theirs 
the wrong, and therefore you, as an honeft man, muft wifh them to alter 
theirs and to doas you do, and fo in fact you wih that this fight thould hap- 
pen every Sunday. Surely this cannot be right.” 

Surely not, indeed, we reply; and we are perfuaded the generality 
of our readers will agree with us. Yet, is this, alas! a fight, which 
is, almoft literally, to be feen every Sunday, in the metropolis and its 
environs, many of the churches being almoft left defolate, whilit 
fome few cannot contain the confufed multitude which pours into 
them from all quarters, ** the greater part of whom know noi wherefore 
they are come together.” 

We fhall take our leave of this dialogue with extracting from it a 
paflage wherein the fcarcely diftinguifhable difference between thofe 
diforderly Churchmen and the Diffenters is marked out with critical 
exactne(s: and with relating an anecdote of all the circumitances of 
which we have perfonal knowledge, which completely iluftrates and 
confirms an almoft incredible pofition of our author’s, that hatred to 
the Church conftitutes of itfelf the compleat body of Diffenting Divi- 
nity. | 

We tranfcribe the paflage firft : 

“ T told yow that you were much nearer being a Ditlenter than you 
would like to fee yourfelf, and I'll fhew you how: the Difienters, you 
know, de!pi'e, and will not hear, thofe Minitiers whom God hath fet over 
them: .o du you. The difference between you is this; that they choole 
any man thev ike ov of the church, and fet him up, and then call him the 
Rev. Mr. Such-an-one, as we do Christian Clergymen; and make believe to 
obey him: for mind ye, the infiant the Rev. Mr. Such-an-one di‘obliyges 
his employers, they tend Kim, packing, and get fomebody elie to do the 
work of their meeting.—-You choole oue ia the church, and fo far your error 
is net quite fo prepotterous.— But then, to be as like a Diffentes as you can, 
if your parish prief don’t pleae you, as you.can’t turn him out of the 
chuich (as the Diflenters do, and you would certainly do if you could), way 
you leave him thee, and go to fome other preacher that p'eafes you better. 
Aga, the Dillenters caule divitions and tehifms (as-the Bible calls them) 
among Ciarittians—o0 do you.—Such people as you fet the Minifier ef a pae 
rith and his cong. egation at variance; you caufe difference of opinion, and 
make the people jeparate from their paflor. Now, the Chureh of Cbriff, 
which he calls his body, thou'd be all of ane mind, and have no divifions in 
it. Chiilians thould praife God with ove mouth and one heart, and not fav 
“Tam of Paal, and Tam ef Apolles.” The Church of Chritt thould be 
without rent asd divition, as bis b’eTed coat was without feam. Now, the 

Gli 
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ya only differetite between you and thé Diflenters is, the)’ Gomptettly tear ’ 
re and dettroy' this facred garment; and featter the rags inevety-cofnerof the’ 
ip kingdém: you tear and rend it from top to bottom, and make it totally ‘unfit! 
ir either for ule or ornament, but do not quite feparate the tattefed picces: " 
c- You fce there is {earcely a pin to chufe between them.”» - 
ve The difference is indeed fearcely perceptible, and the one/? Dif- 
it fenter we do pot hefitate to°pronounce tobe, ‘by much, the more efti- 
Ka mable character of the two. © He avows his principles, and fo ** is an‘ 
rh enemy 3” but the other conceals his—to the full.as /chifmatical, under 
me he pretence of /iriéter orthodoxy: and thus, under the guife of a friend, 
p- creeps in unawates, and eats of the church’s bread, all the while lifting up- 


i bis heel againft her. And this appears to be our author’s fentiments, 
, for he fays ** [ feel refpect tor the hone Diffenter, who from pure 
y motives of confcience, withdraws from the Parifh Church: but for 
people who profets fuch contrary principles as thofe of the Methodift 


“ and Difienter, to league together againft the Appointed Servants and - 

va Church of Chrift, it is a fcandalouy difhonefty ; it puts me in mind, 

i neizhbour, of Herod and Pilate, who before were we | between 
themfelves, but when they confpired to crucify the Lord of Glory, the ' 

ra fame day they were made friends,” Luke xxiii. 12. 

fe ‘That men profefling principles fo oppofite fhould ever harmonize : 

-al and combine, whilft they refafe to hold communion with the 


of Church, which is nearer to them both, than each is to the other, is 
in itfelf fo incredible, that it requires to be authenticated by facts, be- 





n° fore it can be believed : and the belief of it ought to be enforced, that 
as the infincerity and maliguity of our {eparatifts may be feen in its true 
colours. . We therefore produced it, becaufe we are in pofleffion of a 
very curious anecdote which tends greatly to corroborate the fact. It 


is of a Prefbyterian, and a very zealous one too, refident in a parifh 


ow clofe bordering upon the metropolis, where there is alfo a Socinian 





ac congregation, who, ftriving to inveigle away the daughter of a poor 

ale church-woman from the Church, by the tempting offer of giving her 

the her edacation, propofed to the mother her choice either of the {choo! 

ae of her own fe& or of the Socinian; alledging that he was a fubfcriber 

yes to both: and then lent her both their Catechifms, that fhe might de- 

the termine which to prefer, The religious principles of the Jewifh and 

roy the Keathen governors were not more at variance wth each other, 

an, than are the Prefbyterian and Socinian, yet here we fee them mott ' 

the cordially united, and for the fame purpofe that Herod and Pontius _ 
why Pilate were made friends—the deftroying the ** Church of Chrift, § 
and which is his body.” But this is not the only inftance which has y 
a fallen under our owa obfervation, of the indifcriminate encouragement if i 
na aiv-n by Diffenters to any fet of principles, provided they be hoitile Me 
itt tothe Church. A Preacher whole perfuafion we pretend not to afcer- ith 
ra: tain, for the point feems yet undecided in his own mind, came Ait 
fav very lately to the Minitter of the parifh where he had, been that a 
I be evening edifjinz a numerous. congregation, afking alms, and. with a me 
tine flippaney which ignorance and impudence combined is frequently feen a 
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66 . @RIGINAL CRABICISM. : 
to uce, U his regucft, by making bhoaft of his exploits. He 
re pas ‘we diffenes 


hed, he faid, to twelve different {ects, and given fatisfac- 


tign to them all; this intercommunity of offices "being gencral 


amongft Diffenting Teachers, however oppofite they might be in their 
opinions. Here we mutt reluétantly conclude, for the prefent, our 
obfervations on thefe molt feafonable publications, which contain, we 
fcruple not to fayy more valuable information than is frequently to be 
found within the compafs of much barzer volumes, 

(To be concluded in our next.) 





- MISCELLANIES. 





The Indian Guide; ot, Traveller's Companion through, Europe and sia. By 
Lieut. Col. Taylor, Author of Travels from England to India, &c. &e. 
Part], Vol.f. vo. Pr. 330. Carpenteraud Co. 1801. 


MEE former productions of this intelligent writer were noticed by us at 
the time of their publication; and we are pkeaied to tid him continu- 
ing, his labours on a fubjeét in refpect of which he is fo well qualified to 
afford information the moti interefting and ufeful, In the volume belore us, 
every thing which it is neceflary for a traveller to India to be acquainted 
with is fully and minutely explained ;—expences, diftance, accommodation, 
money, bills ofcredit, mode af conveyanec, defcription of the coun-: 
»~nothing is omitted which it is efefal for him to know: There are two 
wlhenacsbed coloured maps—the one of the countries fituated between 
Great Britain and the Eafi Indies, with Colone! ‘Faylor’s route from Lon- 
don to Bombay ;—the other of the Colonel’s route frour Aleppo to Butlorah, 
acrofs the Delart,—The book is admirably printed by Bentley, and on very 
firie paper. 


New Inventionsand Directions for Ruptured Persons, teaching them the art of effi:- 
tually keeping uj Inguinal and Scrotal Rujtures. By WUT. litg. To 
which is prefixed, a Recommendatory Letter, by Wilham Blair, A. M. 
F. M.S. &c. Second edition, with Additions. Svo. Pr. 52. 28 
Hurft. 1802. 


THAT “ Neeeffity is the Mother of invention” is an adage old as the 
Creation; and where’ its efleéis are rendered beneticia! to focicty the man 
who has fuffered from its preflure may be truly igi to have profited by 
milery.—Thefe “ new inventions” are the fruits of a long.expericnee of the 
inefhciency of the common modes of treating one of the mot? afflicting di!- 
eales to which the human body is fobjeét:—-and there is not one of them 
the efficacy of which the author has not eftablithed by trial on himfelf or on 
others.—He is a gentleman of independent fortune, who publithes his book, 
merely for the hwmane purpofe of communicating to others the relief which 
he hasexperiencedhimfelf; and we lincerely hope tbat his dire&tions will be 
ftrictly followed by thofe to whom they, are addrefled, and that the means 
of extending relief to reptured patients, by him f{pecificallv given to the hof- 
pitals for the purchale of truiles, which le fo ftrongly recommends, will be 
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gerierally adopted. The utility and importance of his inventions mutt be 
acknowledged by all; and he is, therefore, entitled to the gratitude of the 
public. 


Extracts, moral and facred; or, a few Hints feleted from the Writings of the 
auife and good, in Support of the Cause of Religion and good Order. By the 
Rev. D. Young, M.A. Vicar of Caerwood, Devon. 12mo, 3s. 6d. 
Rivingtons. i800, 


SCHISMATICS and difaffe€ted men have fo far excelled thofe of a con- 
trary defcription, in induttry and zeal, that far the greater number of this 
clafs of publications, comprifing felections from different writers, have been 
iffued to the world under their aufpices, and for the evident purpofe of dif- 
fufing their principles. {It is with pleafure, then, we have obterved, of 
late, in the true fons of the Church, a growing difpofition to check this evil, 
by adequate exertions of their own. The extracts before us are male 
with juieyment, and are well calculated for the infrution of youth; and 
of aj) thoie who want eithet Jeifwe or inclination for the pertifal of larger 
works, 


An cafy and entertaining Selection of German Profe and Poetry: with a 
fmail Didtionary, and other Aid, for Tranflating. By George Crabb, Au- 
thor of a “erman Gramniar and German Dialogues. 123mo. Pp. 150. 
3x. Johnfon. 1900, 


THE:>E fele@ions are calculated for the amufement and inftru€tion of 
fchylars who have made fome progrefs in the German Language.; and they 
have every requifite for that purpofe. 


Selec? Amufements in Philofophy and Mathematics, proper for agreeably exercifing 
the Minds of Youth. Tianflated trom the French of M. L. Defpiau, for- 
terly Protettor of Mathematics and Philofophy, at Paris. Ihe Whole 
recommended as an ufeful Book for Schools. By Dr. Hutton, Pro- 
fellor of Mathem tics at Woolwich. i2mo. Pp. 307. 5s. Gd. 
Kearfley. 1801. 


The decided approbation of fo able a judge, as Dr. Hutton, would, of it- 
felf, form a fufiicient recommendation of thefe Philofophieal and Mathema- 
tical amulfements, which contain every thing worth knowing in Hooper's 
rational Recreations, without the ulele!s lwmber with which that publication 
is incumbered, and which only tends to {well its lize, and to enhance its 
expence. Dr. Hutton truly reprefents the produétion of M. Deipiau, as 
“a very curious and ingenious work, eompriting a great deal of uleful mat- 
ter in a imal! compats, and well adapted for communicating the knowled 
ofa yreat variety of interelting particulars, ina manner at once familiar, 


clear, and amuhng.” 


Odservations on the formation and uses of the natural frog of the Horse; with a des 
scrijiticn of a patent artificial frog, to prevent, and cure contratled Hoofs, 
dhrustes, Cankérs, and Sand-Cracks. By Edward Coleman, 8vo. Is. 6d. 
Johaion. 

MR. Coleman contends that the fiog of the Horfe thould be accuftomed 
totouch the Ground, with a view to prevent itfrom being {0 eafily affected 
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extraordinary prefluré, . The, prefent. mode of fecuring)it,, by the, 
m of the hoe, againit fuch prollacn tte of courfe, condemned, and is,: 
oreover, charged with being the caule of various di.cales ofthe part... Tas, 
remedy this alledged defect, an artificial frog is invented by M..C. the 
seek of which, is to heep the fiog, in a diate of continued prelluce.» This, 
is an_invention, which appears to. us to he mare.fanciful thay, {pgcious, but 
its miezits, ordelects can alone be afcejtained by expesience, 


Review of a Battalion of Infantry, including tie eighteen manquvres, illyftrated by 
‘tas series of engraved Diagrams’: to wick are added the words of Conman ; 
eu:\evith am accurate: destription af each maneuvre, explaining the ditty ‘and ascera" 
si tainining the situation of the Officers, through the virions movements of the Corns 
~\ forming anepiy: intiodultion to this part of the System of British Military disci- 
de fliness 8v0.Egertons.-1801. ” q ae 


. THIS book might. witl: propriety be called, the F vluntee:’sF ade Mecum, 
r the informaticn which it contains is. fuch as no ofiicer of a Volunteer, 
érps\fhould be unacquainted with. Wedonot mean, however, by this :e, 

mark, to limit its utility to perfons of that defcription, for it is cectainiyy 
calculated to be highly ufeful tu all military men, on their firft entrance into 
the fervice. . tte | net bn 


Chronolo, Scat Tablets : exhibiting every rematkable Occurrence fram the Creation 
of the World ; with charadteriftic Traits of cach Event, Chiefly abridged 
Srom the French of the Abbé Lenglet Du trefnoy. Arranged alphabetically, 
and augmented froik authentic Sires to the prefent Time; particularly as 
\ regards Britifo Hiftory. Comprchending brief decounts of Inventions and 
Difeoveries in every Depariment of Science; and biographical Sketches of 
three thoufand illuftrious or notable Perfons. With a Frontifpiece, ORo.ecimo. 
~ Boards. 3s. © Vernorand Hood. 180). tem 


IN‘ a very correly and clezantly written preface to this volume, we ?re jn- 
formed, that * fimilar works are, indeed, already in circulation; but rhe 
proprietor has xrefolved not to reprint t ¢ eldef of tbele, on account of: its 
comparative demerits > there then remain two ot*ers, with evbom the editor 
expects to be compared; and withour a criminal wifb to cepreciate the 
efforts of others, he places this litte voluré betwéen the twhiminous verbofity 
of one of thefe, and that affected copioufnefs of the other, which repeats the 
fame information under feveral heads.” : 

We are alfo told taat, “ dy tbe economy of printing, a page of dnodecimo is 
introduced into a compafs apparently not more than /a’f its bulk.” 
Were the title page of a performance confidered ‘as‘a criterion ‘whereby to ' 
forma judgment of its: contents, the labour of reviewing would be at an 
end, as.an advertivement would: exhibit every requifite information, and 
thefe Zad/ets wouk! be referred to as a-complete fynop{is of authenticated 
chronological matter. We are fearful that thé above {pécious title-page 
may impofe on many who feel themfelves willing to take all for gold that 
glitters; and, we. maft confets, whén the editor of thefe Tablets had in- ’ 
tormed us that he did ‘‘ not obtrude the n‘on’theé Public, without a tforowz4 
conviction of their uéiily and conne crn ess !” we were not prepared to baut 
for “ dliterancy,” omillions, and falfehoods. ; 

Not having any other chronological work at hand, it is impoflible for us 
ta enumerate the defe@s of the oné before us; but, whatever errors. are)? 
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Capricious decapitation of his wives. When the 
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.bhargeablerm Lenglet Du Frefnoy and'La Broyere): they cettimly are ‘née 
Inefpuntible for thole of its sohagiiade “Our readers WilP fotm*fome idea of 
its + weility’’ and “<corredinc/s,” when apprited that; vith Many’ others,’ the 
‘names of all theféllowing petfons:are omitted: Zehobia} the Sciptos, Taffo, 
the Comie de Buffon, J. By Rowtean, Anne Boleya John Hadley, Efq. Dr. 
Price, >ir William Jones, Mafon, the poe: ; -and, what is ftill more oe 
Prifing—for certain reafons obvious on the perufal of the work—Gil- 
bert Wakefield, Mary, Wollftoneeraft, rand Mary. Robinfon who, if not 
“ jJludvious,” certainly Were “ notable” perfons ! George Buchanan, the 
<< poet,” is mentioned ; but, our-edit6rdoes not appear ever to have heard 
jaf te-exitence'ofi George Buchanany:the )j//oriam > Michael Arne, * the 
mulician,” has.adpace:allotted to his. memory ;. but) Drs 'Phdmas Auguiine 
Arne wasa being too infignificant tobe noticed; Dryden isipoken of,as an 
‘*Glegant and corre fcholat ;” “but, wht ther ho, were Alawyer, pr a theo- 
‘Josian, does not appear: all that is‘ faid OF tht celebraté Magliabechi, 
whofe extraordinary memory is proverbial, is that, Magliabechi, autbor 
Horace, the librarian, died 1714, aged $1:” Dr, Blairis faid to have died in 
1782; and Macklin, the aétor,is reprefented to have been only 97 years ol 
‘Whereas it has been incentro, ertibly proved that he died at the advance; 
‘age.of 107 yéats,twe months, and ten days! | : 
“~ With the exception of the,“ Regal Tablets,” it isthe height of impofition 
to denominate anything prefented in this volume “ Biographical Sketches;” 
and, that our readers may form,fome judgment of thefe, we take the liberty 


‘ 


of quoting the following conclufion of the account of Henry VII: 


.. & If good ever came of evil, it‘was, more etbec Ally $8 cafe in this king’s 

. : : Roman Pontiff could no 
Jonger warrant his extravagance »Henry declared himfelf fuperior to the 
Pope—hetice the reformation: H¢ was a jolly fe low; loved women} and 
fhewed if ina firange manner: he regarded the Jives, Jiberty, and property 
‘ef thd people, as his own,; was fond of flattery in the moft doathfome degree ; 
Sind chofe bis favorites from the a/¢? born among the people.” 

We clofe this article, conceiving that, fhould the’eitor ofthe ** Chrono- 
Togical Tablets” happen to caft his eye over it, he will not fail to apply the 
concluding lines of his preface to bimfelf, and ‘ be abalbed suith reflecting 
on the very faall portion of knowledge atiainable by one rtai. “ 
Exercifes on the Glibes x inter ered with Jome Hi orical, Biographical, Chrono- 
~ iia Mytbolo Pan py: Lcellan Jit frm ; iia vee Plan: de- 
 gligned for ihe Ue d. ‘young Ladies, By. William Butler, Teacher of Wri 
*, ing. Accognts, i 1 Geography, ip adies’ Schools, and in private Fam 
“ ,_ ligs. Second F ition. 12m9, Pr’ 939. 43. Gd, Mawman. 1800,, 
> THE fir, editiop,of this work, having, been cbicfly intended for priv 
ufe was never adveuiled, and, comfgquently, never came under our cognir 
fanse. .. Lhat, anything very new can b¢ brought forward, in the form, of 
Ixercites onthe Globes, is not, to bei expected; to¢bofe, however, who have 
peruied. Mn, Butler's .Geggraphitel named, Biographical, Lvereifes, &c. &c. hig 
pame will be confidered.as a fuftig¢ient recommendation to, the:performance 
before us ; as hey will know that, though fa¢is thenifelves be nof new, they 
may be exhibjied in a new light, and converted into,yebicles of much auxi- 
Kary information, Ex: lafively of the7problems, and their examples, the ar- 
ranggment of which,ip highly gredigable to the authoy’sjudgment, the illut 
trasigns.ef the figns and conttellations are enriched with many re 
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hiftorical anecdotes, feraps of natural hiftory, poetry, mythology, &c. and. 
on the whole, we confider this as the cheapeft book, not merely on account 
of its fize, the firm texture of its paper, or. the neatnefs of its typography 

but for the quantity of inftruétion «hich it affords, that has, for a con. 
fiderable length of time, fallen under our notice. 
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POLITICS znd POLITICAL ECONOMY. 





ReftcEtion; on the Freliminaries of Peace, between Great Britain, and the French 
Republic. 18mo. Pr. 16. 4d. Gurney, London, 180). 


THESE refleftions which originally appeared in that mifchievous pub, 
ication, the Cambridge Intelligencer, are the productidn of its proprietor, 
printer, and publifher, Mr. Benjamin Flower, a moft indefatigab e laboucér 
yn'the vineyard of Jacobinifm. They unfortunately contain, amidit fome 
flagrant fal‘ehoods, one or two moit melancholy truths, After declaring 
that, ‘the news of the Peace excites the moft tran{porting emotions in his 
bofom, he exultingly proclaims, what is unhappily but too true, that “ From 
Franee they (the Minifters) have gained nothing: To France they have 

ielded every thing.” This, without any ftrained inference, or forced con- 
ftruction, muft be confidered as a frank avowal of fatistaction, at the tri- 
umph of France, that is, at the triumph of rebellion, regicide, and athe- 
ifm over lawful government, focial order, and the Cheifiian religion! Who 
after this will be difpofed to give the author credit for his aflertion that he 
feels for the humiliation of his country?’ He is more confiftent when he 
tells us, that we have, during a period of warfare, been plundered by our 
ftatefinen, of our invaluable rights! That our ettablithed churches have been 

rofaned by infults offered to Heaven, “ for fuccels in a war of injuftice, wick 
edness, and folly ;” and that znflammatory dilcourles have been preached “ to 
inftigate men to murder their fellow men.” All this is congenial with his 
feelings, conformable with his doétrmes, and confitient with his princi 
ples. 

With a fingle exception, as to the fubverfion of our own conftitution, we 
muift admit the force of the following obfervation. ‘France has obtained 
not only every objeét, fer which fhe engaged in the war; but objets which 
the moft ambitious of her monarchs never could, and which the moit ambi- 
tious of her ftatefmen, never hoped to, obtain.” The nob'e Lord who fub- 
‘Teribed fuch conditions, is, not inaptly called upen to conticder his pal 
declarations, “ Lord Hawkethury, {fo lately as the 26th of February last, af. 
fertec in the Houfe of Commons, ‘ that the prelent Government of France, 
ftood on no Principles. Vhe former governments, bad and dangerous as 
they we.e, yet were founded on Republican Principles; but the pvefent 
had nothing to fupport it. There was not a man in France, whether Roy- 
aliftor Repub:ican, who could potibly be attached to it; and the French na- 
tion mufi fee with regret and indignation, their Rulers depofed by an artful 
and daring Corsican Adventurer.” Theie certainly are not the Memoradilia ofa 


Socrates ! 


“M:. Addington, who, fince he has heen in place, has repeatedly de- 
clared his approbation of the plans, and conduét ef his predeceflor, Mr. Pitt 
ailuced the Houfe of Commons, that no peace wou!d ever be agreed to ur 
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copfifient with our honour ! wy, hen we hear either the late or the prefent mi- 
| niflers talk of their honour, we are remiuded of the Aoioxr of a certain knight 
in Shake! peat 's—As you like it. 

Cylia. Were you made the meflenger— 

Touchstone. No, by mine honour ; but I was bid to come for you. 

Rosalind. Where learned you that oath, fool ? 

Touchstone. Ofa certain knight, that {wore by his honour they were good 
pancakes, and {wore by his honour the muftard was naught :'now, I’ll ftand 
to it, the pant akes were naught, and the ouftard was good; and yet was 
not the knight fo rfworn:—if you {wear by that that is not, you are not (or- 
fworn: no more was this knight, fwearing by his Aonour, for he never had 
any; of ifhe had, he had fworn it away, before ever he faw thofe pan- 
cakes, or that muiiard !’ 

The author atks, very perti nently, what ground of exu!tation, the fupport- 
ers of the war can have in the conclufion of fuch a Peace? We leave it to 
thele fupporters to explain, how it is that they and the profefled Jacobins 
unite in theic exuitation, on this momentous event! To us the myitery is 
inexp.icable 


The different effects of Peace and War, on the Price of Bread-Corn ; considered in 
an examination 7 P rincifiles wri sora to be established from he yearly rates 
of the market, by J Breil, Cl]. M.A. fe. fe. By John Duthy, Elq. Au- 
thor of Obie vations on tne high price of Provifions. Svo. Pr. 60. 1s. 6d 
Waillis, 1801. 

MR. Brand’s anit tpee the objeét of which was to prove, that war had 
nota tendency to raife the price of Provifions, was reviewed by us in a 
former volume of our work. Mr. Duthy maintains the contrary propofi- 
tion. The diffe:ence between thefe two writer s, both of whom are intelli- 
gent men, arifes from the difference in their pr incipte of calculation. | Mr. 
B. drew his inference from the pr ices, during the years of a¢tual war, and 
actual peace ; but his antagoni(t infilts that the influence, both of peace and 
war, extends beyond the perio oh of their exifience, and therefore includes, 
in his calculation, the two fub: equent years ; that is, he includes in his ef 
timate of foal the two fir ft years of war ; an din that ot Wer-Prices, 


the two firft vears of peace. ‘This principle of calculation may an{wer his 
particular purps ofe, but it ts certainly not defenfible, by argu ment or fad. 
The price of provili ons will be found to depend, whenever the fubjeét thall 


be fairly, and fully inve wf igated, (and furely the cruel neceility of the times, 
imperioufly calis for fuch an inveltigation) on circumftances almoft wholly 
unconnected, either with peace or war ; circumftances which, if not regu- 
lated ail « ontrouled by Legillative w ifdom and Legillative interference,will, 
we fear, In conju ction with our enormous Poor Rates. on which they have 
a coniiderable influence, {peedily reduce: this Country to the brink of 











NOVELS AND TALES, 
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Letitia; or, The Ca/tle without a Specire. By Mrs. Hunter, of Norwich. 
4 Vols.’ 12mo, Lengma in and Rees. 1803, 
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op BS is one of the very. few yovels which, in point of moral and ref. 
gious tendency, demand, from us, an unqualified recommendation ty 
every clafs of readers. ‘‘ Be it however remembered, that the author at 
fumes the right of telling her ftory in her own way. She confiders not the 
tale, but the application and inferenee-to be drawn from the whole.” One 
of her primary aims, in the progrefs of this work, appears to be to difpla 

the fuperiority of private, over public, education for females: to this fupe. 
riority we fully affent; but, though much good writing appear throughout 
the whole, the parts, in which Mrs. Hunter peculiarly excels, are the aq. 
mirable moral and foc'al Je@tures which fhe to plentifully and judic ioufly 
difiributes. ‘“‘ !f (fsys the) after reading a book, 1 find I have acquired 
new ideas, new knowledge, new motives to virtue, and feel a glow which 
diverts me from meannefs, and which prompts to what is generous and no. 
ble, I call it a good book, and {cruple not to. recommend it as fuch.” We 
have derived all the above advantages from the perufal of The Ca/fle withou 
@ Spectre: we ** call it a good book, and fcruple not to recommend it as 
fuch.” 


Juftina; or, The Hiftory of a Young Lady. By Harriet Ventum, Author of 
Selina, &c. &c. Badcock. 4 Vols. 12mo. 1901. 


OUR readers will perceive that the novel before us is neither the fir 
nor the fecond performance of this lady which has fallen under our confis 
deration. To each of her publications, the fame centure and the fame ap- 
probation may with juftice be applied ; for, however we may regret her de- 
ficiencies in accuracy and elegance of ftyle, her unremitting exertions in the 
Support of virtue, and the rey rebenfion of vice, entitle her to the meed of 
our applaufe, ‘The plot of this novel is fufficiently intricate, the incidents 
are {ufficiently numerous and diverfified, to excite intereft and keep atten- 
tion awake; and, if Ju/fima receive al] the attention which her virtue me. 
rits, her hiftory will not long remain on the thelves of the bookfeller. Im- 
preifed with the juftnefs of the paflage which our author has modeftly 
quoted, as a motto, from Youna, that, 


‘© Who does the beft his circumftance affords, 
.“ Does well: acts nobly.” 


we apply it to her, and difmifs her production with thofe warm withes 
which, from u:, areever aitendant on works facred to the promotion of re- 
ligion, morality, and focial rectitude. | 
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The Valley of Lianberne, and cther Pieces in Ki rfe. By Jobn Fither, A. B. 
Hatchard. I2mo. Pp. 110. 3s. 6d. 1801. 


- TT CHE Valley of Lianherne” is, as our readers muft fuppofe, a deferip- 
A tive poem It is written in the meafure of the L/ Ailesro and # 
Penferofa of Milton; exhibits: « motley commixture of the gay and the 
grave, 
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aye, the ludicrous and the fublime ; and, to the claffic reader, prefen«sa 
variety of paflages which, but, for the author's acknowledgement of the 
foarces whence they are drawn, would be denominated plagiarifms. Many 
negligences in compofition are apparent; but from fome rays of genius 
which here and there burft forth, we conceive the author to be capable of 
better things. 


From the fmaller Poens we feleét the following Sonnet, defcriptive of a 
form at evening, as entitled to the preference of the reader, 


«© What leads me forth at twilight’s tranfient hour 
To feale with painful firide the dreary fteep, 
To wait and watch the {torm-charged clouds that lour 
In lurid horror o'er the troubled deep ; 
And e’en to brave the flant and fleety fhower, 
Which hollow winds along the lee-fhore {weep. 
Amid the how! of terror’s haggard fcene, 
Where burfis the flath to light the bark ditrefs’d, 
Where yawn the gulphy waves with fate between,— 
What is it here that charms the foul to reft ? 
There is that ftill can bid her fit ferene :— 
"Tis the bright ray of confcience gilds the breaft,— 
Tis that | know my theltered root doth fcreen, 
From every blaft, her whom my foul loves beft.” 














REVIEWERS REVIEWED, 
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The Society for Aromoting Curist1Anw Knowtepce and Dr. VincENrT. 


TO THE EDITOR, 
Sir, 


FING a Member of the Society for promoting Chriftian Knowledge 

and having obferved at my bookteller’s a pamphlet publithed in de- 
fence of Pubiic Education by the Rev. Dr. Vincent, in answer to a charge 
annexed to the Bilhop of Meath’s Difcourfe, published by that fociety, I 
ismediately purchafed and peruied it.. Upon the pamphlet itfelf I have 
certainty formed an opinion, with which, however, you will not be trou- 
bled; becaufe a criliciim upon Dr. Vincent’s publication will more properly 
come under your own obfervation in another department of your work, 
But having read this Addrefs to the ost Reverend the Lord Buthop of Meath, 
(which is his Lordthip’s appropriate diltinction, notwith{tanding the ob- 
lervation upon it in the Britifh Critic) and having really thought that it 
added nothing to Dr. Vincent’s character, I confeis I was attonithed to ob- 
lerve the very fulfome praifes beitiowed upon it in the Britith Cvitic, and 
which adulation muft have been committed to the pre!s, al!moft before the 
pwphiet fo complimented was announced to the public, 
The 
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The very fisft paragraph fn the Britifh Czitic is fo con trary to the fate. 
ment of Dr. Vincent himfe!f, who is evidently afraid that he thall incur the 
charge of intemperance, that, in a large company, many of whom were ad. 
mirecs of Dr. Vincent and his advocates upon the prefent occas On, no 
other effet was excited but that of ridicule, when the writer of the pan. 
phlet was declared by the C ritic to have J pes led the Seta warmth of 
aman, feverely inju red, with the temper of a Christian and even withthe de. 
kicate forbearance of froliteness. 

When I faw this aflested, I looked at Dr. V.’s pamphlet again, fupy Pofing 
I had been groisly deceived 1 in my firitremarks upon it. But conce iving | 
underfiand a little of what is to be expected from palitencis ; and that | 
have not he sad the Gotpel, w without oblerv ing the temper which it bre athes, 
f am inclined to alk the fup p oled reverend Ee ditor of the Britith C ritic, in 
what page of the Gotpel it 1S that he find S ae b! elled Mafi er holding out 
2 fanétion for fuch «iil nature, perfonal abufe, arrogance, an d felf fut ciency, 
as I will prove to exiit in the publication of De. Vincent. 

In the very outfet of the work, Dr. Vincent admits, that Dr. Rennell and 
he had been reconciled by the mediation of {ome members of the fociety 
for promoting Chrittian knowledge; and he admits, in page 8, that the 
Bifhop of Meath could not be acquainted with thefe circumfiances: and 
yet becanfe that Right Rev. Prelate happens to touch on the fame topit, 
on which not only Dr. Rennell, but every fincere well wither to Chrif 
tianity and every Chriftian parent muft dwell with deep and heartfelt con. 
cern, Dr. os a to be attacked, not only for the Santi invents themfelves, 
but for fuppoted v lations of duty, which have no more to do with the 

fubject bs fore the public than any thing now palling 1 in France, a nd which 

co ald only be inti duced for the purpote of raifing a deg ee of indignation 
again{t De. Renneli, and calling forth pra fes u pan himielt ror difcha ging 
thofe duties, which he infinuates Dr. R. isin the habit of negleCQling. This, 
I fuppoic, the reverend Reviewer calls Chriftian juitice : but in di ifpenfing 
it, Do. Vineent might have condeicended to befiow fome praile upON a Zea 
Jous felow mnvourer in the care ofthe charity {chool to which he alludes, as 
jome compenfation for that moftt unmerited and wei ws eco attack upon 
the very foaeued and refpectab'e fecretary of the fociety for promoting 
Chrifiian knowledge, and not have left the worid to fuppo e that he was 
the only clergyman that paid. the leatt attention to its concerns. If Dr 
Rennell does not fu'fil the di ities of his flation, to his own matter, he ftané- 
eth or falleth, and fevere will be his account: but no failure of moral or re 
Jigious duty in him can weigh any further in this argument, than as it hy 
te anid) by way cf example, to « nfiem the truth of the affertion that relig cu 
education is not fufliciently attended to in publie fchools. 

Will the Reviewer be pleated to inform the public, as he ftates him nfelt 
to be fo well acquainted with the charaéieriliie features of the gol pel, 
where it is that our Saviour or his apotiles have allowed the aged to boall, 
S* that ibey are too old for reformation, and that tf they have not ab eady done thet 
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Ww cianee tietr method, their habits, an d thei; o/zenrons ¢ If this 
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duty, they cannot no 
declaration of Dr. Vincent be not arreqeui and feif fuficient, then howeret 
erroneous our opinions, however corrupt or wicked our habits, we may 
ory in them, and fay, we are too o!d’te be reformed, and be told bra 

preacher of the goipel, that this is a Ghriitian temper. . But we haye mt 
fo Jearned Chrili; we know, that we are not to be wif in our own coh 
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gats: and another fcriptu-e faith, Seeft thou a man wife in his own con- 
cet? There is more hope of a fool than of him. 
fs it Chriftian veracity for Dr. Vincent to affert as he does in page § 
thal the foctety refuted to attend to his application, bemg Arefossessed either of 
jes delinquency, or of Dr, Rennell’s veracity, when Dr. Vincent knows from what 
ed two years ago, that the ground, on which the fociety refufed to in- 
terlere was, that it did not become them to be, as a body, parties to a dil- 
ute between Dr Vincent and Dr. Rennell, though many of its members 
did juccefsfully mediate, as it 1sadmitted, upon the occalion. 
In this part of the caie, I would afk the Reviewer, particularly if he be 
a member of the fociety as I fufpeé&t, who gave him authority ¢o criticize tie 
aéis of that venerable body, and to declare that becaufe they did not chu 
to circulate Dr. Vincent’s advertisement: they were guilty of injuice ? 
Nay, the critic prefumes to doubt the propriety of the fociety’s circulating 
as eloquen t and found a diticour!e as ever w as uttered in the cathedral of 
the metropolis. “The Reviewer had better have made thele obfervations in 
his place in the focrety, and he would have been there completely refuted 
both by clergy and ‘laity ~s learned, as religious, as calm, and biefled with 


as much Chrifiian temper, as Dr. Vincent can command, or as his Reviewer 
can claim for him. But I think the condu@ of thofe members of a fociety 

which it is admitted does the most extensive good with the least possible parade, 
highls centurable for pre{uming to bring into publi e difcuffion and to arraigt 
its proceedings, in refifting, by am ajority of 17 to 4, the abfurd requeft bof 
one of its members, and to which, if it had yie e.ced, the refpect due to it 


mult have for ever perithed. Sorry lam, that indiipofition prevented me 
from adding my name to the majority upon that occafion; but which ma- 
jority is now to be infulted by this man of Chritian temper by an infinua- 
tion, (page 31) that the in fluence of the Se etary promoted the rejection 
of “7 requelt ;—-when that reverend h vad’ of Welk rm infter School knows, 
from his own contiant attendance at the board, for fo many years, that there 
never wasa man, who more faithful! y and sae ntioutly difch: irged any 
ofice, than the Rev. Dr. Gafkin has done, nor who confined hintelf more 
ftrictly to his own proper departmen t in that place, than the very excellent 
perion epee -d to; and who, if he had not, would have long ago been de- 
nounced io the Society, by the Rev. Dr. Vincent, notwithftanding all that de- 
kcate forbearance of politeness, which the British Critic has difcovered im his 
pamphiet. 

But this brings me to that part ofthe pamphlet, p. 6, which it is impof- 
fible “om Reviewer could Bay. e read: for if "e hands he can be no Chriftian, 
who jays, it breathes one particle of Ch hrifth an temper. Admitting for a mo- 
ment that Dr. Rennell, and the Bi hop of Meath had personally © ended Dr. 
Vincent, and that all his indignation, {peaking after the manner of : 
was juitihable againit them ; what could induce Dr. Vincent, to libel: the 
vefpectable an ry reverend peiion, who has long and meritorioufly ae 
happily { for the Chriftian world, as the Se cretary of the jociety for prom 
ting the knowledge of C hriftianity > Dr. Vincent, and every member of 
that Soci iety, who attends to its concerns, knows, that Dr. Gatkin is inde- 
fatizable i in his attention to its be!t and ti ‘ueft interetts, that he is inffant in 
feaion and outof feafon; and that at the ve “ time oH his uppot ed delin- 
quency, he was fuffering under great bod ly affliction, occafion i probs ibly by 
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top great altenlion to the bufinels of the Society, nd the duties of his {a- 
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cred funQion. Ofhim, I willadd from my own perfonal knowledge, tha 

the Church of England does not reckon among her fons, one, better verfed 

in her BES Ct faith and dil cipline, nor of more active zeal, or exem. 

plary piety, than Dr. Gaikin, Is itto be endured, Mr. Editor, that fuchg 

man is to be treated by Dr. Vin cent, as one, whom neither curiofi ty, nor duty 
could prompt to the di.charge of what his office, as Dr. Vincent infinuates, 

required him to perform : ? And are we to be told by 2 friendly Revi tewer, 

that Dr. Vineent abounds in Chrifiian temper, who mott uncal ididly endea- 
vours to irritate the Bithop of Meath (but whom be mutt t gre: atly undervalue 
by making the attempt) againfl Mts Gafkin, who ftands deiervedly high i in 
the eiteem of that Prelate, and of very good man, by telling hi m that 
no deference for his L ordthip’ s rank, no ‘attacl iment to his perion, nor refpeg 
for his talents and abilities, could induce the Secr etary to read one word 
ofhis Lordfhip’s fermon?” And all this iil nature is poured upon Dr. Gatkir, 

becaule he refused to violate his duty to the Society, at the folicitation of 
Dr. Vincent, who urged him to de lay the publication of the fermon, after 
he had received the commands of the Society te duperife it ; and who withed 
him to circulate his advertifement, witout the fan@tion of the Society. If 
Dr. Gaikin had yielded to thefe requefts, the late vote of the Society 
proves, he nit t now have be en labour: ns y under its difpleafure, inttead of 
the rod of Dr. Vincent. But the learned Secre tary has received the thanks 
of his venerable conttituents ; and thofe thanks muft confole him for the 
unfounded attack of one, who avows his piety to his nurfing mother to be 
fuch, that though faults ihe has, he would rather diflemble than expofe 
them; and that if one of her fons had acted as Dr. Rennell has done, he 
would have difowned him asan alien. 

I think I have now dif [proved the affertion of the Britith Critic, that this 
pamphlet is written with the temper of a Chriftian, amy it feems to me the 
{pirit of the author is much bettercharacterifed by a valuable friend of mine, 
who, when he had read the defence of public education, wrote upon the 
blue cover the following pafii ge from Fie!ding, “ Indeed, if this man had 
an enthufiafm, or what the vul lrar call a blind Be it was this, he thought 
a fchoolmatter the greateli chara@ter i in the world, and him/elf the greatelt 
ofall {chooimatters.” Iam, Sir, 

Your moft obedient fervant, 


Ss. D. 
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Bishop of Rocuester’s Charge and the Montury Review. 


TO THE EDITOR. 


SIR, 
Have not ob‘erved in your valuable journal, any animadverfions on the 
treatment lately given ~ the Monthly reviewers, to the bithop of Re 


chefter. When their Review for September laft was put into my hands 


. ’ , . . , 

the other day, my attention was naturally drawn to their account of the ex 
cellent charge which, in i609, his I ordfhip delivered to the clergy of his 
Diocefe ; and with the fir{t two or three eee | of that account, I con 


s 


feis that [ was pleated, I thought that thofe heretics had at laft feen their 
error, and returned to tho‘e principles, which ht fo ab rly maintained, when 
the 
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the erudition of Bapcock adorned their pages. J had proceeded, however, 
patavery fhort way, when I perceived that their ** virtuous indignation, on 
tracing the conduct ot the French infidels,” was altogether affected : and 
that “ they applauded the animation and intrepid'ty manifefied by the Bi- 
hop of Rochetiter, in oppoting himfelf to the whole phalanx of French 
impiety and Atheifm, only that thei apparent candour might give fome 
weight to the language, in which they censure his Lordthip. Phat cenlure, 
if juit, applies to the language of St. Paul, as well as to that of the prelate, 
againit whom it is more directly aimec ; and I doubt not but the critic 
withed his reader to extend it to the Apofile. 

«We mutt confefs, (fays this meck-ipirited Reviewer), that we could 
have wifhed that, in the true {pirit of the Gofpel, this champion for religion 
had fut to silence the foolishness of these wicked men. When he terms Voltaire 
gmiscreant, and acrafty villain, and Condorcct a wretch, every ¢ool and re- 
flecting reader will conlider thefe adusive epithets, as inconfiftent with the 
fedatenefs of the epifcopal chara¢ter, and as offentive!y out of lace in fo feri- 
ous and difpaffionate an addrefs, as that of a Charge to the Clergy of the 
Chriftian church.” 

What a pity it is, that thefe coo] and refiecting Reviewers, have not told us 
the true meaning of the words miscreaxt, wretch, and abusive, to enab'e us to 
perceive the foundnefs of this criticilm. Ifa miscreant be,’as Johnfon has 
taught us, one who holds a false faith ; a wretch, a worthless sorry creature ; and 
abuse, unjust cenfure; we really cannot confider his Lordhhip of Rochefier, 
as abusive, when he calls Voltaire a miscreent, and Condorcet, a wretch. 
Surely thofe zealous Chriftians, who are {o indignant at the conduct of the 
French infidels, and who have themfelves accuicd Voltaire of horrid pro- 
fanenefs, in diffeminating Deifm, do not fuppoie that the philofopher of Fer- 
ney held a frue faith; and if they give credit to the character of Condorcet, 
as drawn by their friend Madam Roland, a srrier creature than he never 
exifted. 

Aye but “ if Deifts and Atheifis rail, let not the Chriftian give them yail- 
ing for railing, but contrariwise; let him treat their feurcility with a dignified 
contempt, oppofing foltd reafon to frothy declamation, and the fubfiantial 
evidences of the golpel to delufive fophiliry.” 

Had this Chriftian critic ct cool reflection quoted the text of fcripture 
entire, and referred his reader to the third chapter ofthe firft enifile of St. 


. . " > > ! . . 
Peter, whence are taken the few words which he has preiied into his fer 


vice, he would have aéted the partofa candid man. We thall not fay that 
the part which he has acted is that of “a crafty villain ;’” buf he has ture] 

difplaced the talents ofan artful difputant, who wiihed not his-reader to 
pereeive, that what the apoitle fays, of rendering railing for railing” -re 
lates not to controverfies about the faith, but to the domeftic dutics of pri- 
vate life. When Elymas the forcercr fought to turn away the Roman De- 
puty from the faith, he a¢ted not a more wicked oi: crafty part, than that 
which had been a€ted by Voltaire, for upwards of forty years. Yet fo 
little had St. Paul of the meek {pirit of our reviewer, that be ferupled not 
toaddrefs him thus *; * O full of alt fubtilty; and all mifchief. then ‘child of 
the Devil, thou exemy of all righteousness, wilt thou not ceafe to pervert the 
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right ways of the Lord?” and even our Ble! led Saviour himafelf fire puently 
called the Scribes and Phari!ees Ayfoci rites, and children of hell. Were the 
rina employed on thoie occafious by Chritt and St. Paul abusive, ang 
offensively out of place ? The critic, proba bly, thinks io; but you may venture 
to aflure him, that St. Peter was of a different opinion, and that he al! uded 
neither to his divine mafter, nox to his fellow-labourer, when he exhorted 
the {trangers of Pontus “ to love one ano the r—nol rendering evil for evil 
or railing for railing, but contrariwife ble'fi ing.” 

But fhould not the advocate for Chrifti lanily, “ treat the fcurrility of Deifts 
with dignified Contempt ; oppo! ing folid reat on to frot y declamation, and 


the tubii antial evidences of the Gofpel to delutive opi iry 14 


Certainly the Chriltian advocate fhould not op po: e fophiftry to fophil try » 
for the caufe of truth needs not the fu ippo rt of faliehood ; and he who “ an. 
fwers a foolin this manner makes himfelflike unto him,” and injures the 
caufe which he meant to ferve. ‘* The fool, however, fhould be anfwered 
ac cording to his folly, lefi he be wile in his own eonceit ;” and therefore, if 
filence be dignity, even oy feurrility of Deifts muft not be treated with dig. 
nified contem ipt. If we are not im rmitted to anfwer the objections of the 
infidel as plainly, and with as little referve, as he makes them,— ‘nay, if we 
are not permitted to em ploy agi ainit him, ev ery weapon w ith which he at: 
tacksus, “ we engage him on unequal terms. And many will be difpofed 
to think moft fav ourably of thai caufe, whofe thiertin its s difp lay the gr -ateft 
order; and fome perhaps may be tempted, to impute to timidity, or toa 
fecret difidence of our princ iple S, what might have been owing tca much 
more pardonable weaknefs*.” Had the religious world content ot i itfelf with 
publifhing a new edition of Leilie’s Short siciad quith ih, Deists, on the PPE 
ance of every one of Voltaire’s attacks on Chriftianity, it would have oppo- 
fed to his frothy declamation, fuch folid reafon as. never will be ove: nena 
and to his delufive fo phitiry, the fubffantial evidences of the golpe el; yet, 
had not the particular objections urged by him been obviated ; his decla- 
mation expofed to ridicule and conten ipt; and bis delufve ( pl hiftry un- 
twified, thoulands, and among them our reviewers themfelves, would have 
attributed the filence of the minifiers of religion, to a conviction that their 
caufe was untenable; and the triumph of the Frenchman over the divine 
perion, whom he calls the wretch, would have been deemed Shuiplete Such 
are the natura! confequences of that moderation, which our Chriffian criti¢ 
fo earnelily recommends ; and fince he is evident! y no fool, nothing lefs 
than that charity which thinketh no evil wiil fuppofe that he recommends 
it from any other motive than a vehement detire fo promote {uch confe- 
quel ices 

Bithop Horifley having occafion to notice the baffled fquadrons of Soci- 

nianiim, fays, “ The Patria ch of the fect is fed, and the « ators and orac-€ 
of Birmingham and Effex-fireet are dumb ; or, if they ipeak, {peak only to 
be difregardeéd, ~ 

This was an additional offence to our candid Reyiewer bs ad afte r pleat 
ing the cau‘e of Voitaire, thus pleads the cau‘e of Dr. P; ieltley «We 
refer itto the tenfe of mankind to determine, sFiglies the term. je Jedd in allu- 


al 


> . 0 1? a . : ‘ ~ oe . } } nausea 
fion to Dr. Priefiley s departure {rom this country, be juit, and, honourads 
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to the eftablifhed church. If Dr. P. fed, he mutt have been djiven; and 
can that victory, in a matter of controver iy, be grouud for exultation, to 
obtain w hich, any kind of periecution has been e mpioyed ? 

And do you, Sir, in your conicience, believe that t any kind of perfecution 
was € employed to obtain this vik tory, as you are p leafed to call it? You 
know the contrary. You know that for many years Dr. Prictiley unmoleii- 
ed, continued to baw! ont ;— The funthine of reafon will affuredly chate 
away and difitp: ite the milts of darkne{s and error; and when the majesty of 
the peaple 2 is insulted, or they feel themfelves oppreiied by any set of men, the y 
have the power to redress the grieva mce.” You know that, after enlightening 
the people of Birening? 1am with this patriotic language, he and his friends, 
though warned ol their danger, thought fit to intult the majes ty of that people, 
by celebrating the French felt iy al of ary 4th of July ! The mob of Bir 
mingh am feeling its majeity infulted by a Set of men, who audacioully ity ied all 
the friends of our happy conititution slaves and idolaters, and who attempted, 

atihe fame time, to teduce them from their duty to God and their countrys 
role 9 redress the grievance, by deftroyin g the Doétor’s property, This was 
nothing more than what he had repe vated!y told them they had a right to dos 
but in the eye of our equitable law it was criminal. The ring-leaders of the 
mob were tried, and tome of them fuffered death; whilst the inhabitants 
of the town where they ailembied were obliged to indemnify the patriot 
of Socinianifim and preacher of revellion for the lo!s which he had fuftained in 
a. popular tumult excited by himfelf.. And this was the perfecution* to 
difkonourable to ithe Efiablihed Church, which the Reviewer inlinuates 
drove the Doctor from his native country !!! 

It is, however, urdoubtedly true, that it the DoStor fled, he was driven, 
and it require sno great fa gacily to difcover what drove htm. He had been 
correlponding with the enemies, foreign and domeftic, of his country? the 
government had become vigilant; the very circumitance of his eclebr: ating 
as a feitival, the day ltaine Z with tag blood of the innoce nt, and the deftruc- 
tion of an empire, would na aturally urn the attention of the miniitry to his 
condu; and, confcious that he could not be quiet at home, he was driven 
by his own reftlcifnefs and fears to America, where he is as unpopular as 
he was in Birmingham. 7 am, Sir, 

Your confiant reader, 


E. O. 1, 


—— —_ Se 
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WirrraMs’s Sxetcurt, Ye. 


TO TRE EDITOR, 
SIR, 


HE well merited caftigation which you cccafionally beftow on the 
Monthly and Critical Reviewers J have always contidered as of very 
general utility. Not that 1 think you will ever be able to reform the prin- 
ciples of thofe Journalitis, though you may certainly contribute, and have 
already contributed, to make them write with more decency, of the religion 


~~ 
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* For a candid account of this pretende d perfecution, we refer the 
Reader to Observations on the Emisration of Dr. Soschh Priestley, publithed in 
Philadelphia, and republithed in London, by Stockdale, 1794. 
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and laws oftheir country. I have not, of late, obferved them plea ading directly 
the caufe of dtheism or of anarchy; and, of courie, the poi'on which they, 
diffeminate cannot prove fo univerlally fatal. The multitude can be led 
altray only by Alain eee we. Itmuftindeed be confeled, that the follow. 
ing language is not ob{cure; and that the mofi illiterate peajant cannot mif. 
take its meaning : 

« We mutt not, (fay the Monthly Reviewers *) exclude the lucceeding 
obfervations on the charge of Atheilm, {0 often brought againtt the French 
of the prefent period. 

‘ Atheilm, properly distinguished, has, perhaps, as few advocates in 
France as in any other country in Europe; for the rejection of thofe vulgar 
conceptions, which have led man to fori the Div: nn y afier his own image, 
ought not to be called by that name; and the number, I believe, to be very 
limited indeed, who do not acknow ledge the principle of Supreme Intelligence 
in the mechanism of the universe, though the y may not give it form or substance, 
or admit from deduétion its moral attributes.’ 

Such, Sir, 1s the defence urged by the notorious F/ehn Maria Wi lliams, in 
her Sheiches of tie State of ’ Manners and Opinions in the l'vench Repuhlic, (Fce.+ mM 
behalf of her friends, the French, againit the charze of Atheilm; and the 
Monthly Reviewer quotes it, not only without reprchenfion, but with ap- 
parent approbation, as if it were, indeed, a complete proof of the pie ty of 


the Great Nation! But if it be Theism to acknowledge a frincthle of Supreme 

Intelligence inthe mechanifm of the-Univerie, without suSsrance, and without 
*; ee 1 ' — Tel ts wel 

moral attribures, 1 thould be glad to know what this distingwished lady, and 


this learned critic would call Aetsm. I have looked often into the wril- 


ings of the Greek Philofophers, and have been 1 luces 1 to contider fome of 


them as Theists and fome of them as //heisrs; but if the notions of Helen 
Maria Williams and her critic be correct, mine are extremely erroneous, as 
well as unjail to the es) of many pious men of antic ‘ity! According 
to the fair author and her grave reviewer, Epicuras muti h ive been a man 
of very found principles ; for, though he repeatedly declares, that “ his 
God had nothing to ) do with man nor man with him,” he yet zoes a ep fare 
ther than the relivious Fri _ by hnding a fubftance for his natural attri- 
butes: I< wi] ov jAEVY Toy Bivy Cw apbxel 19V KOb (MX L9: OV VOU ET, +, conside ng he due 

ane Ged as a living Being PE Re ait od ha hy. Like the French he did not 
indeed, admit from deduction, the moral attributes of this immortal and happy 
Being: becaufe from fuch attributes it — a cet have toliowed, that 
God had something to do wi A nan, and might call him te account for! sid u Eb. 
Wheiher it be any dread of a fimilar reckoning it prevents Muls W ilitams 


ie 


and her friends from admitting the mora! attributes of their Supreme Intelil 


gence, I know not; but the lady is much belied, if the do not, like the, 


iypicureans of Old, refolve all h man happinefs and mifery into what the 
called gwaSos ndovas xas Avorns ! 

Strato of Lampiacus is another philofopher of antiquity, whom I 
been accuftomed to confider as an Athcitt; but how egre gioully have tf bee 
tuifiaken, fince that good Man aj pears to have been the author of tt 1 Frenea 
Creed! True; I was milled by Cicero, who {i rys, ** Nec audiendus Strato, 
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js qui Phyficus appellatur, qui omnem vim divinam in xatura fitem efle cen- 
fet, quae caufas gignendi, augendi minuendive habeat, fed careat omni 
fenfu, et figura ;” but it would be an affront to philofophy ancient and mo- 
dern to compare Cicero to Mils Williams or a Monthly Reviewer! ‘So 
very different were the habits and purfuits ofthe Roman philofopher, from 
thole of the male and female philofophers of the Great Nation, that he has 
the impudence to fay; “ Fieri non poteit, ut animus /ididini deditus; amore, 
deliderio, cupiditate, {epe nimis copia, inochi etiam nonnunquam impeditus, 
hoc, quidquid eft, quod nos fecimus in dicendo, non modo egendo, ve- 
rum etiam cogitando poflit fuftinere.” 

To be ferious, Mr. Editor, on a very ferious fubje@t; that ‘ charity, 
which thinketh no evil,” may lead a Chriftian to fuppofe that the petulance 
and felf-conceit of Helen Maria Williams fo completely hood-winked her 
underftanding, that fhe knows not the meaning of the words, which, like 
a parrot, fhe has been accuftomed to hear and taught to utter, But the 
fame apology cannot be made for the critic. R. Griffiths and his aflociates 
are neither illiterate nor incapable of cool reflexion. They know well what 
the iluminized citizen details on the refined Theifm of modern France is the 
very fink of ancient Atheifin ; and yet they have publithed the jargon as a 
complete vindication of the French Creed! The hearts of men are known 
only to God. It wonld therefore be impious prefumption in you or me to 
align the motive which has induced them to give additional circulation and 
additional weight to that, which, if generally received, as true, would 
render the multitude ripe for every evil work. No man, however illite- 
rate, can either love or fear a Supreme Intelligence, which has neither suéd- 
stance nor moral attributes; and furely very few men can confider fach an in- 
telligence as any thing elle than an abitract idea, or, in other words, ‘a frag- 
ment of the imagination. Is there not fome law in force, which makes the 
retailers of Atheii‘m amenable, even in this age of freedom, to the courts of 
jultice? A great Philofopher, who was likewife a free inquirer, treating 
of Atheifm and its confequences, thus expreffes himfelf* :—* Is it not un- 
juft to punifh actions, when the principles frem which they direéily flow 
are tolerated and applauded by ihe public? Can any thing be more incon- 
fiftent than to condemn in practice what is approved in {peculation? Truth 
is one and the fame, it being impotlible a thing fhould be practically wrong 
and {peculatively right.” In this feniiment you, Sir, doubilefs, concur, as 
does Your conftant reader and admirer, 


A THEIST, 





A Layman’s Account of his Faith and Practice, as a Member of the Episcopal Church 
of Scotland ; published with the afsprobation of the Bishops of that Church; to 
which are added, some iorms of Prayer From the most afproved manuals, for 
assisting the devotion of Privaie Christians, on various occasions. With a 
Letter from the Rev. Charles Daubeny to a Scotch Nobleman on the subject of Ec- 
clesiastical Unity. $vo. Pr. i8i. Edinburgh. Printed by John Moir, 

Paterfan’s court, for all the bookfellers. 1801. 
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* Minute Philofopher, Dialogue ii, 
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HEN firft we entered upon our critical labours, and refolved {9 
devote a portion of our Review to the déte@ion of thole crities who 
hed long been practifing upea their readers that es mm trick of commendine 
mifehievous publications, and detracting from the’ merits of thofe which had 
a wholefome tendency; that fo they might poif ion, the public mind, unde 
the fair pretence of 1 improving it; we i ttle expefted to be reduced to the 
painful neceffity of inferting the name of the ‘Britifh Critic in this depart. 
ment of our work. We deprec ated, it is true, its occati onal abandoriment 
of thofe principles on which it was eftablifhed; but, though its editors had 
fhewn themfelves pufillanimous, we did not conceive that th ey could delcend 
to mif-repre! entation, but cor icluded, that they would contin ue fitent where 
they were afr aid to commend; and thus, if they promoted not the Chutets 
caufe, would, at leaft, kee ep theinfelves unimplica ted in the confpiracy 
againit it. But itis a dificult matter to continue, for any length of time, 
neither.“ hot nor cold,” that overcaution not to appe: at ** too xealoushy affected” 
has a natural tendency to be fray the votaries. of moderation into the eppolite 
extreme. Weare provoke: ed to thefe refleGlions by a moit pitiful attempt 
made bya writer, in the lait Beebe of the B ritif Critic, to blaft the tepy- 
tation of the work before us, and we are at a lofs which mofi to reprobate; 
the bafenefs of the defign iG Hf, or the artful manner in which it is conduéted. 
The critics introduce their Rri€tures with obferving that they have “ read 
xt with much pleafure,” and immediately begin to pull it to ced We 
eannot help figuring to ourfelves the purring “of a Cat when a moule appear 
in fight, as we fread this bes ian oo ervation: nor are we lefs forctbly 


seminded of the antics of that little critic, whilft bia phy g to death its prey, 
s we read the two fucceeding payes. Tie we thal! forbear all farther de- 


{ultory obfervation; and now re(iri@ ourfelves tee the fabltanti: Hing the two 
charges we have {pecified above. And firft we fay, their defi gn is bale; 
and can any thing be more fo than for churchmen to infinuate that the go- 
vernment and di {cipline of the church are matters of perfec indifference’ 
and to dilparage a a work for this only ¢éaule, that it lays a confiderable fires 
upon thefe 


/ 


ar a+ 
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e two particu lars ; treating of “iow as among the e al 
Chriftianitv. We know that in other par of this Review they have told 
us that * they coniider. the conftitution of the c hike h as highly wportant 
and that they have the fame notions of that conftitution with tkis layman’— 
“that ifit be thou ight that the conttitution of the church is too frequently 
brought into view as a! ! ob) ject of the very frst nmportauce, they beg lear 
ro reply, that it is certainly an object of grea importa nce.” We know that 
they have Taid thi is, and they dared not but have {aid it; but our ailertioni 
found ‘d upon a preceding paflage where they have infinuated 1 direéily the 
reverie ; and it 1s as fo} Th ws—* The author, whoever he may be, write 
fo like a voung clergyman, zealous in the caule of cabebitead to his om 
church, that , but for the patronage under which the work. is publ ifled, 
added to fome inaccuracies in language and fn fa@t, we fhould with 
confidefice have given it to a clerical author.” Now, 1 there t e any meal: 
ng in this pafiage, its object is to ininuate that the Epifeopalian and Pre 
ye athe congfe:ations in Scotland, are equal lly ch urches of God}; and that 
ni sate? anced divmes (fuch we Rppoth as the’ editors of the Britith Criti¢ 


have al! togetl et aban doned tho’e contracted notions that one communion 
better than another.—Convinced at length, that provided a man is ne 
7 . ) . 7 “7 , 
and fives up te the proteihon he makes, he is equally enti: i to the beam 
of Gur Saviour’s redemption, whether he be a member of the church ori 
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conventicle. And as this is their opinion with regard’ to. one part. of the 
United Kingdom, we {nppofe it is fo alfo.with regard to the other, and 
therefore they muft deem a meeting-houle and a church in England, to be 
alfo alike members of that Catholic body of which Jefus Chriit-isthe head ; 
for we can {carcely perfuade ourfelves that, in contradiction to our articles, 
they are converts to the ftrange notion, that eftabhithment makes the 
church, Now we thall be obliged to them to reconcile, for our fatisfaction, 
a few difficulties which, upon thele their principles, we cannot in any de- 

ree unravel. Firit, how this pofition accords with what they prefently 
afert, that their “ opinions of the conftitution of the church is the fame as 
this layman’s;” for molt certainly he fees a very effential ditference between 
the two communions; he fees that the Prefbyterians have no commiffion to 
fauction any one of their minifirations, and therefore are without aground 
for the hope they entertain; and his pointing out-this is what has given 
them fo great offence. Secondly,- we. fhall be obliged to them to reconcile 
it with what they tell us of the Scotch Reformation; that thofe who effected 
that were “a turbulent crew of armed fanatics ;” for is not this phrafe alike 
defcriptive of thofe who founded the prefent eftablifhmerf, and may it not 
be faid of them in St. Stephen’s words— as your fathers did fo do ye” 
(Acts vii, 51.) for where thall we find one enormity in the former fubverfion 
of the church, which has not its counterpart in the latter ; and we beg of 
thefe critics candidly to tell us, whether. if the church of Scotland was again 
to be refcued from its ftate of bondage (which.God in his good. time grant!) 
it could with lefs propriety be faid, that ‘* it was refcued from the popular 
influence of Prefbyterian fanaticifm,” than they have faid fo. of.its former 
deliverance; for has Preibyterianifm changed its nature? Was it fanata- 
cifm then, and is it found doétrine new? or, can that which was corrupted 
at the fountain acquire purity in any part of its courfe? And, lafily, we 
fhall be ebliged to them to reconcile this their pofition with what, as mem- 
bers of the Church of England, they profefs to believe; for fhe knows of no 
church but ome; viz. that Catholic and Apofiolic Church of which herfe!f 
andthe Church of Scotland are alike “ pure and reformed parts;” and fhe 
acknowledges no confiitution to be of divine origin but that which is efta- 
blifhed on them. For thus fhe teaches us, in the Preface to the ordinatien 
fervice :‘* It is evident unto all men diligently reading holy Scriptures and 
ancient authors, that from the apofiles’ time there have been thefe orders 
of men in Chrift’s Church; bilhops, prieits, and deacons: which offices 
were eve.more held in fuch reverend eftimation, that no man might pre - 
fume to execute any of them, except he were firft called, &c. and. admit- 
ted thereto by lawful authority."—-And what is here confidered lawful au- 
thority is afterwards defined to be “ epifcopal confecration or ordination.” 
We are at a lofs, therefore, to difcover what Aonest meaning can be attri 
buted to this critic, when he talks of a young clergyman zealousan the-caufe. 
of converfion to the government and difcipline of Ais owa church, By Ais 
own church we fuppole he does not mean us to underftand fomething diftiné 
from Christ's Church, but an integral part of that Catholic body;,.and if fo, 
we are here taught, that its government was fettled in the apoftles’ time, 
and has continued unaltered ever fince. The Nicene Creed moreaver.ex- 
prefles the fame when it chara¢terizes the Church as «* Apoftolic.”. Where- 
ever, therefore, is the church, there muit this government be;. for it is, by 
divine appointment, its vital principle: for how can man believe without a 
preacher? and how can he preach except he be fent?—fent, as.Aaron was, 
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by one having authority fo to do; and thus our article’ defines the Church, 

fot it makes the due adminiftration of ‘the facraments etfential to its ex. 
iftence : and-what it confiders neceffary to their due adminiftration, may be 
feen by examining the introduétory queftions to the fecond part of the office 

for private baptifm wher: the firft article of enquiry is into the lao fit call 

of the Minifter who performed that rart ; that being to be afcertained, even 

before the matter wherein and the form wherewith the child was baptited, 

are examined into. Though thee are, therefore, what are, for drtin@hor 

fake, called particular churches, there is no fuch thing as particular goverm 

ment—that is as wniverful as the faith; and to infmuate the contrary js 
moft bafe in Minifters of the Church of England, who have fubferibed tp 

pofitions directly the rever’e. 

But' they are not content with this by blow, but they follow # up with a 
ftill more malignant obfervation. 

“ It has toufe the words of Ariftotle, a beginnns) a middle, and an 
end; but the beginning is tbe Con ftitu ion of the Church; the middle j 
the C onfittution of ibe Chu rch; the end is tbe Confitubicn of the Church; 
and nothing is* deemed valuable, either in faith or praétice, which 
does not tend to preferve that Conftitution in its apoftolical purity.” The 
former of thefe two affertions is a moft grofs falfehood, for fcarcely js 
the Chureh’ mentioned fron the 20th to the gOth page.” The interme. 
diate {pace 1s devoted to the illuftration of our Liturgy, and ‘to the in- 
foreenient of the various cnties of our holy religi-n; and even in the in- 
troduétory and concluding pages, where mention of the Church frequently 
occurs, its conftitution is far trom being the only topic infiffed on, various 
other very important particulars relating to it being moft lacidly difcufed. 
But we need not ourfelves ha: ee xpofed the falfehood of this reprefentation 
of the work under confideration, for the Reviewer has contradiGed it him. 
felf towards the conclufion cf his criticifm ; for there he tel!s us that much 
yfeful inftruction may be derived from the work, “not only c.ncerning 
the Church and the authority of its Minifters, but alto concerning every ar- 
ticle of faith and rrattice neceffary to the falvation of a Chriftian ;" which 
is juft the account of it we have ftated above, in contradi@ion to hi wilful 
niifreprefentation. Fut fuppofing the ¢ onftitution of the Church had bees 
the prominent feature of the work, did it become churchmen to me ntivg 
this as a difparaging circumitance. We cannot help fulpecting that he « bo 
penned this patlage is at be ft an pre il confor rift—that he has a fueak- 
ing kindnefs for the tabermacte ; tut for the fike of the loaves and fithe: 
Jays a reftraint upon his achagtiah. 

But we leave him to reconcile his inconfiftenci.s, and turn to the next 
affertion he has adv:nced—‘‘ that nothing is deemed valuable by the author 
of this work, whether in faith or p: adtice Which does not tend to preferve 
that Conftitution in its apoftolical purity ;” and to this we molt cordiall; 
affent ; and, though f, oken to the difcredit of the work, we doubt not out 
readers Will think with us that it is che beft recommendation it eould te- 
ceive, and apply ing Horace’s maxim -- 

« as eft et ab hofte doceri,” 
will profit by a hint droppe from’a quarter fo free from all fufpicien of 
partiality. ‘There are, indeed, fome new fangled notions of fpiritual reli. 
gion, deemed valuable, perhaps, by this critic, whi cls fo far fron féndi g 
to preferve the Conftitution of the Churc P in its apoftolical purity, will 
fhortly leave us no Church at al! if thofe sho ought to difvountenanée them 
continu: 
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continue to give them that encouragement, which we have fo often depre- 
cated; probably therefore thefe may be the particulars Alluded to. But 
furely it favours a litle of preéomption in the fame breath to acknowledge 
that the Conttitution of the Church ‘once exifted in “ apoftolical purity,” 
and ¢> infinuate that there may be “ valuable particulars in faith and prac- 
tice,” which have a tendency to improve upon this holy order of things, or 
which ev n contribute not to preferve if'in this its primitive ftate ; for thefe 
muft be fome later difcoveries than théfe made to mankind im the Apoftolic 
age ; for thenm ft certainly nothing was deemed valuable which in the leatt 
degree tended to divifions. Unity was the fan of the apoftolic fyftem. All the 
other lights then revealed to us from Heaven kept their courtes round it, and 
it fixed the vounds to each. ‘The kingdom of Fieaven never fuffered greater 
yielence than itdid then. ut the violent ones, who then took it by force, 
comended daw/fully for this prize of their high calling, like the ftars againit 
Sifera, they fought in their courfes, and did every thing decently and in 
order, as they have requ red us to do after their example ; that fo we, like 
them, may keep-the unity of the {pirit in the bond of peace. For a con- 
fuGen of tongues, they well knew, had no tendency to expedite the build- 
ing up the nations inte an holy teaiple in the Lord. Nor is it better cal- 
culated to preferve this temple entire after it has teen built up. ‘That can 
alone be done by e: ery joint continning to fuyply its part towards the aptly 
joining together and compacting o: the whole. Our Saviour had deeply 
imprefled this important truth upon the apoftles’ m‘nds by that affetti ¢ 
petition offered up to him by God jaft previous to his paffion, wherein he 
prayed not for them alone, but tor thefe alfo which thould believe on him 
through their word, that they might all be one as his Father and himfelf, 
that the world might believe that he had fent him, (John xvii, 20, 21.) 
Here is pointed out te us the reafon why the unity of the Church was fo 
greatly defired by him, and the force of this reafon we alas too fadly feei! 
for }ow oficn are our deflentions caft in our teeth to juitify infidelity. O! 
would our Lifhops attend to this as their predeceflors the apottles did before 
them, and they would contribute much more eifefually to the enlargement 
of the flock of Chri, than by delivering charges recommendatory of {piri- 
tual religion, a term to which a Quaker or a \v'ethodi!t may be able to affix 
u meaning, but which the found Churchman does not underftand. Itis a re- 
ligion double diftilled—its fabttance all evaporated in famo, and may fuit 
us when we are out of the body, but leads only to confufion and every evil 
work while we remain init; rendering forms and ordinances in the opi- 
pions of its votaries unneceflary, nay burthenfome, inafmnch as the 
charge them with ‘tinting the fpirit, i, e. in fober language, checking the 
vagaries of « diftempered imagination. If we only make men believe in 
deed and in truth, our work is done; they wil: then be fpicitually mended 
of courfe, and our Saviour here has taught us, ‘that the way te do this is to 
be joined together ourfelves, after the fimilitude ef his union with the Fa- 
ther. Surely he knew which was the readieft way to build up his own 
Kingdom. O} would they, whom he has appointed his “ Overfeers” to 
fuperintend in theie our days the carrying on of this work, but make ex- 
periment of the fuccets ef t-e plan which he himfelf has laid down! O! 
would they diicountenance by every means jn their power the ufe of that 
untempered mortar’ which once caufed our Churcli to totter to its foun- 
dations, and inflead thereof recommend, hoth by precept and example, that 
prepared ready to their hand, by thofe wife mafter builders of the apoftolic 
age, approved even by our own Church in its canons, its articles, and its 
7 G 3 liturgy ! 
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liturgy !. The evils we deprecate, would foon appear Iefs alarming, and we 
fiuld gradually grow into the fimilitude of the heavenly Jerufalem “ which 
is a city at unity im itfelf.” But our Saviour did not only pray for the unity 
of his Church, but eftablithed the conftitution of it that he might preferye 
it entire. For this purpofe, fays St, Paul, he gave the different orders of 
the miniftry, (Eph, iv. 11—14.). Hence, moreover, thofe frequent com. 
mands to fpeak the fame words with one mouth, as well as mind to glorif 
God, to keep the traditions, as well as the written word, that fo the Church 
might appear one and the fame in all times, as well as in all places. Letus 
not then hear any more of valuable articles of faith or practice, which con- 
tribute not to the preferving the Conftitution of the Church in its apottolical 
purity.‘ Ve know of none fuch—neither the Churches of God !” 
For the boldnefs we have prefumed to ufe, our anathema is at hand, 
« This is fuch a view of Chriftianity as we fhould not look for from the pen 
‘of a Jayman, or indeed from any pen but that of a man heated with eccle- 
fiaftical controverfy, in which few laymen of the prefent day are difpofed to 
engage ?” We fuppofe this critic forms his notions of Jaymen from his own 
aflociates, and then we wonder not at his furprife that a layman fhould 
ftand forward in fupport of the Conftitution of the Church, and fpeak of it 
as one ef the effentials of Chrifianity. It is a fabje& too antiquated and 
obfolete for the luminaries of this enlightened age, and befides it betokens 
- the “ man, to be, heated with ecclefiaftical controverfy”—a moft unchriftian 
fort of intoxication! and very fhocking, we doubt not, to the feelings of 
the Britifh critic; who, fooner than give offence, would concede, ‘we 
fear, almoft every point for which.an adverfary were difpofed ftoutlyto 
‘contend, But. is-ecclefiaftical controverfy then to be put to filence ? or ig 
_it to be carried on without warmth or animation in the meafured periods of 
ball-room converfation? It is remarkable that this moderation, the ‘idol 
which thefe critics Wor thip, is to be. found but in one patlage throughont 
the whole Bible, and it would not have been there had our tranflators pro- 
” perly rendered the original. forthe fenfe we apply to the term differs yery 
widely from thatthe apottle intended to exprefs. Terms fynonimous to it 
are, indeed, made ufe of in ripture, and produced merely for the purpote 
of expofing the quality they denote to reprobation, whereas Chriftians. are 
required to contend for the faith, to be zealoufly affected in a good matter, 
and, imitating Paul, to give place by fubjection, no not for an hour-en any 
point in which the honour or the fecurity of religion is in the leaft degree 
concerned.—-“ Few laymen, however; of the prefentage,” we are told, **are 
difpofed to engage in it.” Alas! it is too true, but is it'a@ting a friendly part 
“t) expoie our nakednefs ; or, perhaps, thefe Reviewers intend it asa com- 
piiment to the prefert generation, that they are what this ‘ not ‘tolerably 


educated” Jayman moft fignificantly calls ‘ Chriftians vt latee,” like fome 


of. our independent new{papers, open to all parties and influenced by none, 
~The above quoted petition of our Saviour, however, proves that it is not 

fufficient to believe, we muft alfo be united : and, therefore, furely this view 
of Chriftianity is fuch an one. as any layman would take, who is defirows of 
a reafon forthe hope that is in him and we are ‘happy’ to find that there 
are a few in the prefent age who ftilltake ths view of it; with thefe few, 
we defire to be united in life and in. death, and leave the Britifh er 
tics to follow .their.own rmuttitude, Bat though there are fo few among 
’ the Laity of the Church of England, probably in the Seotch Church, a day 
‘ man, who views Chriftianity a8.2 kingdom hav ing a form of. covernment 
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inted for it by Chrift, may not bea “ rara avis” even in the “age” of 
ynbounded liberality ; and it is very probable that fo far from being an tn- 
common opinion, it is the opinion which generally prevails amongit all the 
members of that venerable ‘though perfecuted communion ; for otherwife 
they. would be of all men mo ‘fool thin keeping fo long as they have done 
diftin@ from the Eftablifiment., The only rational account that can be 
nven of their conduét is, that, like Mofts, they rather chufe to fuffer 
ailiction with thofe they. deem the people of God than enjoy the plea- 
fyres of fin fora feafon; and if this iterate layman may he. allowed to 
(peak the minds. of-his brethren, \his will appear the real ftate of the cafe ; 
for (peaking in the name of all the membe’s of the Chyrch,—not the Kirk 
of Scotland (a diftinétion which we hope will be always moft religioufly 
preferved) he fays, “ the principal and moft affecting caufe of our main- 
taining a feparate communion, from. that which in this part of Britain, has 
the law and majority on its fide, is the unhappy breach it has made in the 
chain of fucceflien which leads upto the Apottles and to Chrift; and that 
woeful defect in the miffion of its Minifters, which we fear muft affe& the 
purity of its worfhip and the validity of its facraments.” If this layman then 
is to he credited, and (out of the profound refpeét thefe critics profets’ far 
the Bifhops in Scotland who have patronifed his work) we conclude they 
will credit it, (he view of Chriftianity here given is fach as many laymen 
in that part of the united kingdom confider as the only {criptural view of 
the fubject, though here alas! fuch found members are fcarce; and the 
few there are, too choice ii the company they keep to give fuch writers 
as this critic an opportunity of knowing any thing of their pumber. 

But now we are about to makea furprifing difeovery.” Our readers 
doubtie(s from the quotations we have made from this Review will have 
perfuaded themfelves that the notions of the laymen and thefe critics were as 
oppofite as the two poles. No tach thing—they are in petfect harmony— 
« We have (fay they) the fame notions of the Conftitution of the Church 
as thislayman.” Is it fo, Gentlemen? then at length you have furnifhed 
us with a key by which in future we may unravel your myfterious pages 
which of Jaic, we confels, have ttaggered us nota little; we muft intetpret 
them ty the rule of conwaries, and confirue yout cénlures into approbation, 
and your applaufe into difparagement, and then we fhall come at your 
meaning; and in good truth fo indiicriminately of Jate haye both the one and 
the ether.of them been dealt aboutgthat it is probable, by fo deciding, we fhail 
be as. often right as wrong in our judgement. But they differ in opinion 
conceming the Church itfelf, though thcy have the fame notions of its Con- 
flitutien. _ “‘ We do not think (they fay) that the faith was delivered to the 
faints or the duties of Chriflianity prefcribed to them for the fake of the 
Church; but that the Church was effcblifbed to preferve the purity of the fens, 
and to enforce the pradtice of the Chr fiian duties. The church and the faith 
were both from God, but the former is ful-ordinate to the latter.”"’ This is 


‘what they “‘ conceive,” ani a Very pretty covce:é itis; but though we admire 


their ingenuity in conceiving it, we very highly difapprove of their préfemp- 
tion in publifhing it to the world, becaufe, by comparing it with what ferip- 
ture has revealed upon the subject, it appears to be like many other‘concert:, 
which conceited men allow themfelves the liberty of conceiving —* after ‘the 
tradition of men and not after Gol.” ‘The pri mifes ot God are made not 
lo mankind at large, but to the church—‘“‘ Chrift gave himfelf’ for the 


ethurch.” The church therefore is one of the a:ticles of faith ; and-has 
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been placed in our creeds from the beginning, becaufe it is within the Church 
alone that its other articles are of any avail. A man muft by baptifin be 
added to it, before he can fay “ to me is the word of this falvation fent;” 
and baptifm he can only have from one who bears the apoftolical commiffion, 
becaufe that was univerfal ; it extended to all times and to all places. “To 
every creature in all the world” were they to preach the Go'pel, and their 
commiflion was for: this purpofe lengthened out to the end of time, t:]] when 
Chrifi promifed to be with them in the adminiftration of this facrament, 
and fuch a promife we do not read he ever made to any befides, How, 
therefore,the Church can be at once a part of the faith and fubordinate 
thereto, we confefs ourfelves at a lofs to difcover, and fhal! therefore thank 
thefe critics for a farther explanation. Welike not this iplit ing of hairs— 
this making of diftinGtions where there is no difference—this miniftering of 
queftions rather than godly edifying, and out of concern ta the credit and 
ufefulnefs of the Britifh Critic, we will conclude our obfervations upon this 
part of our charge againft it, with giving its editors a piece of advice out of 
Bifhop Hall—a_Pre'ate whofe works we earneftly recommend them to 
ftudy, “ Let me advife you (fays he, to one about to be ordained to the 
miniftry) ever to walk in the beaten road of the Church; not fo run ont 
into fingle paradoxes; and if you meet at any time with private conceit: 
that feem more probable, fufpe@t them and yourfelf; and if they can win 
you to affent, yet {mother them in your breaft; and do not dare to vent 
them.out, either by your hand or tongue, to trouble the common peace. It 
_is,a miferable praife to be a witty dilturber.” (KF piit. 5.) We have 
now done with the firft part of our charge againtt thefe Reviewers— 
. the hoftility difplayed by them in this criti ifm againft the Church in ge- 
neral, and more particularly againft that venerable member of it, {tll pres 
_ferved in Scotland. Its deftitute fiate ought to have moved them to ftand 
forward in its defence, inftead of joining with its opprefiors in lifting up 
the heel againft it. Alas! that they could fee how nearly it concerned 
‘ their own peace, to fight its battles rather than do farther defpight unto it 
_now that it is brought low—-we may be fifters in affliGtion e’er it be long ; 
Gol grant we may not be forfaken to fuch “ miferable comforters !” But if 
they were refolved to oppofe, furely it would better have become them ta 
have been open enemies ; but the manner of their oppofition is, if it be pol- 
fible, more bafe than the oppofition itfelf. . They have difparaged the 
work, they would have us believe, “ by no means with the view of de- 
tracting from its merits,” but purely for the fake of juftifying the Bithops 
anattributing it to a layman, and this, though in the beginning of their 
xeview, they would not for the world fuppole that thefe “ Proteftant Bi- 
thops.. would give their countenance to a pious frand;” yet towards the 
e2nclufion of it they, bring the charge regularly. againft them, and ap- 
plaud: them as judicious in fo doing—admirable confiftency! Nay, they 
have'done.syorfe than this, for, with malicious ingenuity, they haye roulded 
jn.their own fancies a youig Clergyman, of whom they have made as fright- 
fulya figure as they could, by reprefenting him as full of “ z2a/ heated with 
ecclefhaftical. controyerfy,” “ entangled in its Jabyrinths,’ and yet “ not 
tolerably educated,’ and they have ufed him asa fialking horfe through 
whofe. fides they might caft contempt upon thole.venerable fathers of the 
( harch,.and render their charaters.and their caufe odious; for they take 
¢are to acquaint us that this vieWof Chriltianity was publithed with the ap- 
probation and under the patronage of the Bithops; who, sedabicett: 
the 
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the clumfy excufe the Reviewers have framed, aggravating thereby their 
former infolence, would defervedly fuffer very contfiderably in their reputa- 
tion, did there really exift fuch inaccuracies in language, and, in tact, 
as they would fain perfuade us, on their own ipfe dixit, to believe. 
But, in our next, we fhall examine the facts on which thefe charges are 
founded. 


(To be continued ) 
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TER 
Dr, Campbell's Le@ures, and the Ehiscopal Church of Scotland. 
TO THE EDITOR. 
SIR, 
Ta time when the world teems with publications, which have a di- 
rect tendency to overthrow religion, to corrupt our morals, and to 
ruin ‘fociety ; it muft give great pleafure and fatisfaction to every lover of 


Chriitianity, every true. fon of the Church, and every friend of humanity 
to refle&t, that in your Magazine and Review we find a very confpicuous 


-exception to the too general rule of modern publications. ‘That your work 


is conducted in a very able manner, muft be apparent to every one that pe- 
rafes it; and to every man of found principles, it will as readily appear, 
that the abilities difplayed therein, are exerted in the beit of caufes, and for 
the moft falutary and benevolent purpofes. It would perhaps be thought 
an injuftice to the whole, it I were to mention any particular parts of your 
work, as being more worthy of attention than the reft: but I am of opi- 
nion, (and in this I hope you will concur with me,) that even in works of 
general merit, fome parts are peculiarly interefiing. Without therefore in 
the leaft detraGling from the merit of any part of your valuable work, I beg 
leave'to remark that no part of it pleafed me better, than your learned and 
candid Review of Dr. Campbell’s Lectures on Ecclefiattical Hiftory. When 
errors are propagated even by men of inferior talents, it is highly proper 
they fhould be controverted: but when they are difleminated by men of 
learning, abilities, and fame, the advocates of truth are particularly called 
upon to exert themfelves.. I was very much farprifed to find fome Re- 
viewers, who profefs to be members of the Church of England, contenting 
themfelves with merely pointing out the beauties and excellencies of thefe 
Lectures: this wasin fa€t Jaying a fnare for the ignorant and unwary, by 
exciting them to perufe them indifcriminately, without apprizing them of 
the great and fundamental errors that frequently occur, the which being 
embellithed by an elegant fiile of Janguage, and enforced by fubtle and 
abfirufe reafonings, are not always perceptible to the unlearned and un- 
ikilful, which certainly comprifes by far the greater part of mankind; and 
if I rightly underftand the nature and defign of Reviews, it is for. the ufe 
of fuch they: are principally intended. ‘That Dr. Campbell was a man of 
great learning and {plendid abilities, isnot, yea cannot, be denied, but 
thefe are. by. no means to ftand:in competition with truth ; when there- 
foré-you expofed, and dihefitate not.to add) refuted his errors, you 
difcharged a duty you owe to the ‘Public, without in the leaf injuring 
him. 

No part of your remarks appeared to me to be more judicious or more 


neceflary, than what related to the Epifeopal’ Church of Scotland. Every 
‘Mnbiatled perfon will confider what you have faid, as being a complete vin- 


dication of the Scottifh Bifhops, and a fair refutation of all that Dr. Camp- 
bell 
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bell has advanced againft them, It is truly furprifing that any ene ag 
quainted with hiftory, ,and who confiders the Church as Peng diftinG fro 
and independent of, all other fagieties, fhould entertain the fmalleft doubt 
of the validity of their orders... But it 1s no way extraordinary, that the 
Scotch Epifcopal Church fhould be attacked by Prefbyterians; having fepa- 
rated themfelves from her communion, it is seceflary for them to { fay fome. 
thing, though at the faine time it may be obferved, that it very ill becomes 
them to-fpeak about orders. Would to God the had no other enemies; but 
this is very far from being ‘the cafe.. Will you believe it? will the world 
believe ‘nf that men w Ho fil e themfelves Members of the Church of Eng. 
Jand, even Clergymen who have been reg ularly ordaincd by the Bithops of 
that Chu: rch, and prot fefs to adhere to the  princ ciples of the fame, ate her 
mioit deadly foes, mofi realy to tear her. in pieces, and mioctt fuccefful jn 
doing it! They pretend (an d nothing ~ but a pretence it can be called) to 
officiate here by the authority of the Englith Bifhops, which is both falfe 
and ridiculous. Every one knows that the Englith Bithops bave no autho. 
rity in Scotland, and it is equally-clear, that it is nol ne ceflary they fhould, 
Neverthelefs, as feveral of them aré. men of abilities and engaging manners, 
with the help-of the aforefaid pr: efence, they draw after. them multitudes of 
people who otherwife would jou in communion with the Scottith Bithops, 
and then, fancying themielves independent, de{piie thote Bithops , and con- 
temn their authority, and in faétlabour to’ make the people believe all 
that Dr. Campbell has faid againft them. Repeatedly have the Scottith 
Bifhops inv ited them in the moft friendly and chriftian manner to join in 
communion with them; in doing this, they could have no felfith views, 
fuch being impoflible—no finful terms are requived, nothing but what 
they already profefs: yet, ftrange to tell, all overtures of this kind have 
been rejected with Glen difdain, of injurious contempt. ‘They flill continue 
to fet up and keep up altar againft altar, and while they every day pray to 
be delivered from fchifm, live in the conftant, open; and avowed prac- 
tife of it; thereby wounding religion in the moft: tender part, and giving 
great occation to the enemies of the Church to blaipheme. The Bithops of 
any one country have certainly no right to interfere with, or! to aflume eny 
authority over thofe of another ; more efpecially when their orders are alike 
valid, and their mode of worfhip and doétrine precifely the fame; far lets 
ought they to promote, or countenance ichifm end fubordination; and | 
have too good an opinion of the Englith Eithops, to imagine for a moment 
that they thus behave to their Scottifh brethren. Many of them, as indi- 
viduals, have declared that they were perfectly fatisfied as to the validity of 
their orders and the foundnefs of their faith; and that thofe can only be 
confider¢d as being Epifcopal Clergymen in Scotland, who officiate by au- 
thority from the Scottifh EB ithoppa. Kar be it from me to prefume' to teach 
them their duty, yet | cannot help thinking that if they-as a body, would 
publicly | declare. what, -as individuals, many of them ‘have already dong it 
would be the moft effectual means to put a ftop tothe pepeonmees of thofe 
intruders, and to heal the wounds of this Churth > in doing fo, 1 think:the 
would d obly be ‘difcharging a-duty they owe to God, to their brethren, andto 
themfelves. 
I-bave: not :the fmalieft pratendions to either learning or abilities; mJ 
fitdation in life is low and! ob{cure; and J am not induced by ‘any -felfith 
views, or vapgiled'| by any private: pique, towrite téiyou on. this ‘fubjed 
My principal déefign in writing to you is, to-requet that you would an 
inl? 
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into the truth of what is here advanced; and if, upon enquiry, you find I 
have faid nothing but what is true, and if it spe ar to be a matter of any 
‘importance, I beg you will treat it asfuch, and if you cannot put a ftop tu 
oor difientions, at leaft bear witnefs againit them. 
1 am refpeétfully, Sir, 
Your moft obedient humble Servant, 
Edinburgh, Jan. 16, 1802. A. B. 
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Dr. ROBISON. 
TO THE EDITOR. 





STR, 
ERMIT me to hope that you will give a place, jn your valuable jour- 
nal, to the following detail, of the. principal eve nts of the life of Pro- 
feffor Robilon, of Edinb urgh. It afpires not to. the rank of Biography, 
and muit not be confidered as any thing more than a fi imple narrative, which 
my intimate connexion with the Profeflor for more than eight years has en- 
abled me to draw up with a fidelity that may be relied on. Even this I 


‘fhould not have thought of publithing, had not my friend, whofe mode elty is 


at leaft equal to his other merits, been dragged from his beloved retirement 
by another writer. 

In the tenth volume of the Philofophi ical Ma gazine are, Memoirs of the Life 
of Jobn I Robison, L. L. D. fc. P rofe ‘for of Nat al Phi lesophy, inthe Univer sity of 
Edinburgh; of which the author has inde led done juitice to the Profeflor’s 
general charaéter as a manof fcience and of virtue ; whilft he has ftated 
inaccurately almoft every incident of his life. To point out the numerous 
miftakes into which he has fallen, and correét them in a table of e: ata, 
would ferve no purpofe, becaule, to fuch tables aitention is feldom paid; 
and being an abfolute {iranger fo the conductor of that publication, I can- 
not requeft him to fill, with a fecond life of my friend, pages profeffedly 
devoted to the i improvement of ufeful arts and phyfi fical {cience, Perhaps it 
may gratify curiofity to inform the Public, that the engraved portrait of Dr. 
Robilon, which accompanied the Memoirs in queftion, appears to me 
a firong, thqugh perhaps not flattering, likenefs. 

Tam, Sir, your mott refpeétful humble fervant, 
Stirling, Dec. 24, 1801. GEORGE , GLEIG. 

Joun Rogpison, L.L. D. is a younger fon of the late John Rebijon, 
Elq. of Boghall, in the county of St irling. 

Mr. Robif on, the father, engaged, at an early period: of life,.in:com- 


_ merce, and carmed on, for ma ny years, a lucratwwe trade as a merchant in 


Glaigow ; but, before the birth of the {ubj eci of. this Memoir, he had re- 


tired from | yutinels, and lived on his efiate.. He is remembered~both=in 


Glafgow and in the cor untry, with much re;peét, as a man, of great piety, 


honourab!e in his commercial dealings, kind to the poor, and a good land- 
Jord. 


Dr. Robifon. was, in 1739, born at Boghall, where he pafled the eai ly 
omens of childhood; but thore being no {chool of any note 1p the pari ith of 


aldernocl Ks Ww here Boghall ; 1S lituated, he TECE €1% Ve “d the « cove eC of ” his one at 9 z41 
Plage. His progrefs through fchool muft have been rapid, for, mr e 
was 
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“ 


was 19 years of age, he had completed. the u (ual courfe of fiudy in the Usj 
verfity. 

{ have it ‘d often heard him regret that.he was but acarelefs fcholar; 
but his apprehe nfion is fo auick, and | LS memory fo extentive, that he muft 
have acquired a competent knowlec Ige of the Greek and Latin la anguages 
with very little labour. His kno w ledge of thefe languages now is fuch 


‘ls 


as few men pollets, whofe fives have been devoted to the purluits of fej. 
ence; and this, in al! probability, it would not have been, had nata folid 
Jovwndation wae laid at ‘chool. ' Sentible, however, that by greater exer 
tion he might have done more than he did, he regrets, al preient, what 
moft men, who were clever boys, have cane to regret, that, at ichool, he 
contented himfeif with barely tui pathng his duller clals-fellows. 


1 ¥ ° fs t yy Yr rm 
In the Univerfity he had the happis els. of flanding under the Profeffors 


Moore, Sim‘on, Smith, Dick, and Leechman, whole eminence as teas 

ot the Gre: ad Lai: uaS - of A] iHeniatics, MMe ral Philosopty, LN alr al Phi Losoph Vy and 
; yet 

Theology, wi ili be long remembered. in Glalgow. To mathematics he had ne 


particular bridileches, till he perceived the ule of that fcience when ftadying 
natural philof O yphy under Dr. Dick; and to algebra he has at no period of 
his life been partial. Dr. Simlon’s leétures were not, indeed, calculated to 
make any of his pupils pactial to that branch of {cience; and I haye heard 
Dr. Rob:fon lay, that he Bi it attracted the regard of that admirer of ancient 
geometry, by ow ning Azs dislike of alyebra, and by returni Dg a neat geomie- 
trical solution of a proble: n which had been given out to the clafs in an alge- 
braic form. With this mode of foiution the profeffor was delighted. thou ugh 
the pupil candidly acknow!edged that it had been adopted only becaufe he 
cou!d not iolve the proble ‘m in the manner required of the clas, 

Of the knowledge which D-. Robifon now potted ies of mathematical {ci 
ence in. all its branches I need fay nothing, {ince I have been the | initru- 
mént of communicating fome valuable {pecimens of it to the pub! ic ; but! 
know oe, even yet, he delights much more in geometry Unan in any of the 
modes of alzchra, affigning, as the reafon of his P ‘eference, that in the 
jargef? abe “mont tivation. the gcometrician has always clear and adequate ideas, 


which the moft expert al; lsebraili can very feldom have. i 


Dr. Dick, who had been conjoined with his father in the profefforfhip o 
natural phifofophy, dying in the year 1757, Mr. Rebilon offered himfei to 


the old gentleman as an interim aliiftiant; and, thou; gh then not 19 vearsof 


age, he had the honour to be rec ommended, as fit fo r the office, by D.. 
Adam Smith, afterwards fo well known by his celebrated work on th 
Wealth of Nations. Profeflor Dick, however, though thim too young’; but, 
acknowledging his merit, he joined with Dr. Simfon, in recommending htm 
to Dr. Blair, Prebendary of Weltminfter, whom they underttood to be m 
queft of a young man to go to fea with Edward, Duke of York, and read 
mathematics with his reyal highnefs and a young officer who was to attend 
him ‘asa’¢empanion. ‘Thor ugh this employment had been declined’ by aue 
ther centleman, Mr. Robifon embraced with eagernefs fo favourable an 
opportunity of efcaping from the clerical profeffion, from which, though de- 
figicd for rt by his father, whoin he revered, and could not difobey, he had 
ac equited’ an inte parable oe That ave rfion arofe not, however, from 
any determ ‘ination formed by him to devote Ais ] ufe to the advancement. of mathe 
satical stiesce, and {till lefs from: any dislike which he had conceiv ed ‘to the 
fudyrop thesbgy; but from circ amftaneet, which, tho igh they did creditte 
nis lead and heart, were luch as woulé not interelt the Public. No ma, 
j beliere 
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1 believe, has jufter notions of the importance of sieological knowledge, ora 
more fincere regard for the faithful minifters of religion than Profeflor Robi- 
fon; and certainly no man has 2 more rooted abhorrence of hypocrily in aif 
its forms. 

Without any very diftiné&t notion how he was to be empieyed; or what 
were to be the emoluments of his office, Mr. Robifon went to London ia 
1758. There he foon difcovered, that the hopes with which he had been 
fattered, of reading mathematics with the Duke of York, were built upon 
no other foundation than fome vague {cheme of Dr. Blair’s, # case his Roped 
Highaess. should go to sea the ensuing summer; and it is not to be doubted but 
that he felt the difappomtment. He ac! nae indeed, that he felt it 
feverely; but, as he could not think of returning to Glaigow, he embraced 
the opportunity of {till going to fea as mathematical tator to Mr. Knowles, 
eldeft fon of Admiral Knowles, and the intended companion of the Duke « f 
York. 

With thai gentleman he went, in 1759, on board the Neptune, of 99 
mins, bound to. Quebec; and Mr. Knowles being, on the voyage, ap- 
Painted Lieutenant on board the Royal William, Mr. Robi'on accompa- 
nied him, and, at his own requeft, was rated midi thipmé in. In the Royal 
Wilham, I have often heard him fay, that he {pent the three rie years 
of his life. When he gave me the article Seamanshi#, whieh is publifhed in 
the Encyclo oh edia Britannica, he faid it was the fuperior feamanthip of Cap- 
tain Hugh Pigot, which fo forcibly turned hits atiention to that neble art, 
and gave him fach a love for the profcilion, that it is {till a favourite fubjeR 
of his thoughts. Indeed, I believe that, if he ever formed a determination 
to devote his life to the Lmprov. ict of any ari or science, 1 was at this time, to 
the improvement of the art of feamauthip. When Captain Pigot took the 
charge of the 1! ip, whi ch, during very ftormy weather, he get nerally did, 
the addrefs with which he made her do whatever he pleafed, afler: fe had 
baffied the efforts of the officers of the watch, filled the mind ef Mr. Rebi- 
fon with delight and wonder. It excited in lim an ambition to rival fuch 
kill; whilft he confedles that he de{paired of ever furpatting it. 

It was on board ihe Royal Willan, in the river St. Lawrence, that Mr. 
Robifon firit noticed a connexion between the aurora boreahs and the diree- 
tion of the magnetic needle. Pointing ont the circumftance to ihe Gentie- 
men on the quarter-deck, he got the remark inferted in the St. James's 
Evening Chronichk:, and afterwards j in the London Chronicle, with an invi- 
tation to navigators to pay atten! tion to the subject, and comrarwnivate their 
obfervations to the Royal Socie ty. 

A reinforcement of men being w anted for the fhips lying before Quebec, 
Lieutenant Knowles and a hundred teamen, with pe tty officers, were re- 

ceived from the Royal W illia 1m, On board the Stivling ¢ Catile, where Sir 
Charles § Saunders had his flag. There Mr. Robiton faw much fe rytce both 
on board and athore, and was fometimes employed nm ts aking furveys of dif- 
ferent parts of the river. Ret turning to the Royal William, w hen Quebec 
was taken, he {pent the whole of next ye: rand part of the following in the 
Ped Bifcay, and on the coaits of Spain ahi Portugal. 

leutenant Knowles being appointed to the command of the Peregrine 
floop of war, Mr. Robifon accompanied him; but thote friends foom after 
fared, never to meet more. In 1762 the fubject of this Memvir was fent, 

y the Hemrally board, to Jamaica, to make trial of Harrifjom’s time- 
leepers and on his return, he learned with grief that the Peregrine had 
foun dered 








94 Biograp»y. 
foundered at fea, and that his beloved friend and pupil, with the whole 
crew, rad perifhed. 

His proipects were now not flattermg. Admiral Knowles had retireg 
to the country in deep affli€tion for his fon;. Lord Anfon, on whofe promife 
of future preferment Mr. Robifon had gone to Jamaica, was dead; in the 
friendihip of Dr, Blair he had little confidence ; peace feemed to be at po 
great diflance ; and his hopes of advancement iii the navy were very fill. 

He determined therefore to return to College, being affured by Admirg| 
(then Sir Charles) Knowles, that he would:fend his remaining fon, as foon 
as he fhould have patied through the forms of ‘Eton fchool, to complete his 
education under his in{pection. Next year Mr. Mac Dowell, jun. of Cafly 
Semple (now of Garthland, and M. P.) was placed under his care; and 
foom afterwards he carried from London to Glalgow Mr. Knowles, now 
Sir Charles Knowles, and a Rear-Admiral. 

It was when he returned -to ‘college from the navy, as I have heard Dr, 
Robijon fay, that he ferioully began to ftudy; but his helps were gone, 
D:.Simion was dead, Dr. Smith foon left Glafgow to travel with the Duke 
of Buccleugh, and Dr. Moore was greatly changed. He attended, how. 
ever, the lectures of Mr. Miller, the late celebrated profeflor of civil law in 
the wnivertity of Glafgow, and thofe of the still more celebrated Dr. Black, 
on chemiitry ; and finding in Dr. Reed, who fucceeded Dr. Smith, and in 
Dr. Alexander Wiliov, profetior of aitronomy, minds congenial with his 
ewn, he foon formed with thefe two men avery clofe intimacy. .He {peaks 
likewife with great affection of Dr. Wight, Profeffor of Hifiory, and of 
Dr. Sicvenion, Profefior of Medicine, and im terms of high refpedt, indeed, 
ofall the members of that learned body. That the re‘peé between them 
and him was mutual is apparent trom many circumflances. 

When Dr, Black was called, in 1767, ‘to Edinburgh, the Senate of the 
Univertity of Glajgow, on his recommendation, appointed Mr. Robiforto 
fucceed him. as leéturer on chemitiry. ~ He read lectures on that {cience for 
three years, wiih great applanie, and had among his pupils men who have 
fince diitinguiined themielves among the mo{t eminent chemifis ef the age, 

In 1770, Sir Charies Knowles being invited to St. Peterfburgh, by the 
Empreis Catherine Il. to aflitt her im reforming her marine, Tequelied 
Mr. Robifon to accompany lum in the capacity of his oflicial fecretary, with 
a faiary of 2501. a-year. Mr. Robifon’s attachment to the navy, and to his 
affeGionate friend and patron, being as ftrong as ever, and a lecturer not 
having the fame rank in the Univertity of Glafgow with a profefior, the 
requeit was chearfully complied with. 

It would appear that his conduct at St. Peterfburgh, and the knowledge 
which he had occation to exhibit in the view of the Admiralty College, had 
powerlully recommended him to the Board; for, in 1772, he was appointed 
dushector General of the corps of Marine Cadets,—an academy confilting of Up. 
wards of four hundred young gentlemen and fcholars, under the tuition d 
about forty teachers. As the perfon who fills this office has the rank ol 
Lieutenant-Colonel, it became neceffary, by the cuftoms of Rullta, that 


Mr, Robiion fhould prove himlelf a gentleman, or, what is there called 
évoranin; aud the proof required was entered on record, 
As it‘peétor-general he had nothing to teach; aor did he ever teach mathe 


miaties in cay school dusing his refidence in that vaft empire. His duty wast 
< - ~ AS e eas { +] —— , . — _ ad {". } 
wit daily every clais of the academy - to receive weekly re ports irom each 
matter, jiu‘ 


Le ie diligence aba progreis OF every pe rion 1p his Clacs5 ; and 
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twice 2 year, to advance the young gentlemen into the higher claffes, ac- 
cording to,their refpectave merits. Of thefe he was confidered the fole 
iadge; and frum his fentence there lay no appeal. 

In juftice to a ftranger and foreigner, it is proper to add, that, when 
fpeaking of this part of his duty, Dr. Rebifon always mentions, in terms of 
high refpect, the enlightened and honourable conduct of Gen BRAL K.u- 
guzorr, who was military head of the academy, and held the third. place 
jn the Admiralty College. He reprefents the behaviour of that general to 
himfelf, as more like the behaviour of a parent than of a fuperior; for he 
approved of all his divifions, adopted all his mea{ures, fupported his autho- 
rity againit intrigue and oppofition, and introduced him to the Grand Duke 
as an admirer of the Ruffian language, of which his Imperial Highne(ls was 
the declared patron. Th’: was a very powerful recommendation; for, 
however abfurdly Paul feems to have conduéted himfelf on the throne, he 
had talte enough, when Grand Duke,. to feel the beauties of that language, 
and to befriend foreigners, who, like the fubject of this Memoir, had {tu- 
died it with fuccels. 

Dr, Robifon had not the honor of being at all known to the Emprefs; nor 
did I ever hear him {peak of being concerned in any flan for supplying her pa- 
lece with water; though I recollect a converfation between him and me, oc- 
cafioned by the defcription of a dall cock * in One of our news-papers, which 
could not have failed to lead to the mention of fuch a plan, had he known 
any thing of it. I have, however, heard him fay, that he prefented to the 
Admiralty College a plan for rendering the magnificent docks at Cronftadt 
of fome ufe, by means of a fteam-engine, and that the plan was adopted 
and executed with fuccet(s after he left Ruilia. Zulit alter honores. 

He quiited that empire not because ihe emoluments of Ais Affrorntments were 
comparatively small, for they were much greater than thole of his appointanent 
in Edinburgh, but becaule the academy being at Cronitadt—a difmal foli- 
tude—he found his fituation extremely irkfome. Had it been at St. Petesf- 
burgh, the focicty of Euler and /Epinus, to whom he was known, as well 
as of many Prutiian gentlemen, whom he {peaks of as poilefling Britih 
hearts, reconciled him to that capital; but to get away from Cronftadt he 
accepted with pleafure the invitation of the Magiltrates and Town-Conneil 
of Edinburgh, to be Proteiior of Natural Philofophy in the Unive rity. 
The Grand Duke parted with him reluctantly, and requefting him, when 
he left the academy, to take with him jome young men of talents from the 
corps of cadets; he promifed him a penfion of 400 rubles (801.) a-year. 
That penfion was regularly paid, only during the three years that the geh- 
tlemen whom he felected, refided in Edinburgh; it was then difcontinued, 
I believe, as I think he told me, becaufe he did continue a correfpondence 
with the academy, and communicate all the British improvements in marine 
education. ; 








~~ —— = 


* The dall-cock thus defcribed was, in faG, the fame with that of Defa- 
guliers, noticed in the article Warer-Works in the Kneyelopedia. Dr. 
Robifon, after exprefling fome furprife that the writer in the news-paper 


thould have faid that it is not noticed in that article, gave me an account of his 
having been frequently employed to difengage air trom water-pipes both in 


England and in Scotland; but {aid nething of his being fo employed’ at 
St, Peter{burgh. 
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Much has been faid of Profeflor Robifon’s LeQures on Natural Philofo- 
phy; much that ts true, and fomethiiy. that is unquettionably falie. It is 
univerfally admitted that he gives a comprehentive e and {cientific view of his 
fubjeci, and that he ikiliully applies its principles to the acts of life; but 
complaints have been made ‘of the abftruiene!s of his demouttrations. Are 
the comp slainers certain that the demonftiations are abitrufe to fuch as are 
quakified by a preparatory knowledge of mathematics to enter upon the 
itudy of Natural Pi io opbhy? It becomes not me perhaps to anlwer this 
queition; buil may ‘urely ‘ay that, in converiation, no man communicates 
knowledge more clearly than Dr. Robi: on, and thata more per{pic uous 
account of what philoe phy can attain, and how it (hould be cultivated, will 
not readily be found, than what he has given in the /neyclopedia Britan- 
nica under the titles Péilosejhy and Miysics. To underttand the demonitra- 
tions which he gives in the Clafs, no higher knowledge is requilite, than 
that of the moit ele mentary properlics ot the Conz- Sati ns; and for my 

art, I cannot conceive how he, or any man,could demonftrate that the 
otal for inftance, is retained o her orbyt sound the earth, by a gravita- 
tion, fuchas Newton di.covered, to him who knows not the relucn of the 
eclipfe which the de‘cribes. 

Of the e‘timation, in which his talents and his virtues have been held, 
not only by his colleagues, in the univerhty o ficdiiburgh, but by various 
other |: iterary foc vt Rag the fo Mlowmg unt folicited honour conferred upon 
lum by thofe focicties, atiord ample evidence 

In 1783, when the Royal Society of Edinb urgh was Incorporated by 
charter, he was unanimout: y chofen geueral secretary, aud diicharged the du- 
ties of the office to the fatis arion of ‘the Prefident, Vice-prelidents and 
Council, till a few years ago, th . t bad health oblige ‘d him to refign it. In 
1798, he was com} plime ynted with the Diploma of LL. D. by the Academy 


ot New Jerley. in 1799, he was clecied LL.D. by the Univertity of 
Gla!gow, which fent to himadiploma, conceived in terms th 1e molt ho- 
nourable, as well to the Sexzasec that decreed if, as to him, in whole favour 


the dccree was patied. Ana in 1800, he was unanimoutly elected Fo- 
reign Member of the Imper. ib Academy of Sciences, of St. Peteriburgh, int 
the roomof Dr. Black. ‘To the {cientific public, it may not be unaccep-= 
table toadd, that at the particular requelt of the tries nds of that-eminent 
chemilt, he is now pre paring his le¢tures for the prefs 
‘Though this detail mu‘t not be confidered as a {ire ecunen of biography, 
but merely as correct anuais of Dr. Robiton’s life, it would be u inpardon- 
able to conclude it without Holic ing his connexion with the Fraternity of 
Frer-Masop iS, and his attack en their higher Myiteric 'S. é 
As I was privy to the CO MPO ion of Bey ) roofs 0} ta COM fpr acy, &re. I have 
his own authority to fay that Ze never was in a Meafon's L oige in Great Britain, 
Once indeed, when a lad at college, he was carried into a barn, by two or 
three of his companions, who, be:ng themfelves Free-Majons, the: ved him 
ina frol.c, fome hummeries, CX ied | his oath of fecrec y, and told him that 
he was now Ne Free-Mason ! Vhe whole appeared fo fi lly, that he believed 
they were playing a trick upon hit This was indeed the cafe; but the 
{cei e gave him fuch an idea of Ma’ onry, that he never beltowed a thought 
upon it, till he was at Liege in his way to St. Peterihurgh. Dining one day 
with Sir Charles Knowles, at the table of the Prince ‘Bihop, Ty was fur- 
ptiied to oblerve that all prelent, Malters and Servants, had about them 
jome 
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fome badge or other of Free Masonry ; and learning that the Chapter con- 
ftituted a Lodoe, of which the Bifhop was the Trés Ménévable, he was-ealily 
perfuaded by such masons to become a brother. He was accordingly re- 
ceived o,/ frentice a few days after, and has him elf publuhed an account of 
his progrets through the other degrees, till he attained the rank of Scetch- 
Master. In all the converiations,which | have had with Dr. Robifon on this 
fubject, jultice requires me to fay, that [ never heard him once infinuate 
that there is any thing immoral in the simple system of British Masomy; and 
he certainly has not acculed that fy{tem of morality in hisbook. Yet have 
[ heard Brith Majons apply to themfelves all that he hath faid ofthe Pench 
degrees, and even ot the order of the lumina, and repreient his [rey: fa 
conshivacy as a Collection of calumnies! Surely {uch men are not aware, that, 
by holding this language, they accuie themfelves of crimes, of which the 
author of the Proofs has declared them innocent. 1 can however afiure them, 
that he confiders their myiteries as extremely frivolous, though not crimi- 
nal; and that, on account of the fuperftru€ture, which elfewhere has 
been raifed on them, he never advises a young man to become a Free Mafon. 

Dr. Robifon retains an affectionate attachment to the place of his nati- 
vity, and pailesa part of every {ummer, amid the feenes of Is youthful 
pleatures. What he polleifes is but a remnant of the eftate, which was the 
property of his father; but he is a man of too much virtue, to dimini‘h it 
otherwile, than as it was diminifhed before—in making provifion for his 
children ; and too much addicted to {cience and literature, to fet his heart 
anxioully On increafing it. 

Nam sapiens virtuti honorem, pramium, haud predam petit. 
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Sir Ricuarvo MaitrLanpn’s Poems, 
TO THE EDITORS. 
GENTLEMEN, October 1st, 1801. 

AM in the confiant habit of reading your Review, and always find great 
pleafure from obferving thie unremitting pains you take, to expose the 
weaknels of the arguments, niade ule of by thofe who endeavour to invali- 
date the authenticity of the Old ‘Vetiament. A book has lately fallen into 
my hands, which I do not recollect to have feen noticed in your Review, in 
which the author has departed from his fubject, merely as it fhould feem to 
fhew his entire difbelief of the Old Teftament, and his contempt for thofe 
who do believe in it. The work I allude to, is Ancient Scottiflh Poems, 
publithed from a colleétion of Sir Richard Maitland’s ; printed for C. Dil'y. 
In the firt volume is an eflay on the origin of Scottifh Poetry: The author 
of this eflay, whoever he may be, is clearly of opinion, that the God ofthe 
Jews, the God who is reprefented in the old TVefiament, asthe Creator of 
the world, is nothing more than a Damon, in the worli jente of the word, 
and this opinion he fupports, folely by aiking queltions, and an'wering them 
himfelf: this kind of reafoning convinces him, and he tekes it for granted, 
it muft convince every one elfe: He attempts likewile to prove, by the 
fame methed of reafoning, that mankind are not deicended from one com- 
mon parent. And yet he would have his readers to fuppote that he is 4 

Chriftian. 
Publications of this kind ought, in my opinion, by no ineans to pa’s une 
hoticed; as many well meaning petions may be led away by them, for 
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want of being able to difcern, the fallacy of the argument made ule of. Hap- 
pily this book is not of that dele ription, as to be likely to fall into hands, 
where it can do much mifchief. 

If this has hitherto eicaped | your notice, and you fhould find it now a 
proper object of your att ieee it will induce me to trouble you with my 
obfervations, when any happen to occur to me agam: I remain, 

GENTLEME> 
With great refpe e&, Your moit obedient Humble Servant, 
D. O. 
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On the Resemblance between the fallowers of CaviLine andthe modern JACOBINS. 
TO THE EDITOR, 
SIR, 
A? many of your readers may not be aw are of the {triking refemblane 
which prevails beivene the modern Jacobin faGion of this coun any, ‘ 
and the ancient Catiline conipiracy ef Rome, if you will indulge me with 
alew pages in your admirable Review, | will endeavour to point cuta few 
leading circumiiances in both, which conititute that remarkable imilitude 
of which I am ‘peaking 
And firft, with re Ipe t to the great body of conf{pirators itfelf, i. e. the cor 
verponding society, and its provine ial 2 adherents, let me explain, after the man- 
ner of Cicero, of how many feveral kinds of worthy « inant, that augutt 
affembly has from time to time contifted; “exponam “‘vobis, Quirites, ex qui 
bus generibus hominum ifta copia comparentur*.” In the firft place, 
find we not among them, men who have mortgaged, by extrav agance,- et- 
tates of which they have merely a nominal potletiion ; and who, finding they 
have no chance of being admitted to a {hare in the public adminiftration 
of affairs, and to a participation of the profits thence arting (on account of 
their mal-practices) with tora revolution, to get rid bid their incumbrances 
by that means. Such were the leaders of the corre!ponding fociely of 
Rome: “ primum genus,” fays the orator, “ eft corum quis masmo in core aliens 
mayores eta fossesstoues hab mi, quarum amore adducti, dillolvi mullo modo 
poifunt.” This clais of jacobins has all the appearance of being ftudious, 
only of the public good ; their ftatiun in lite being fuch as to plave them, 
in the general citimation, above the fufpicion of any finilter de fign 5 ; while, 
in truth, no part of the group promiles to itfelf the ac quilition of advantage, 
more foulid, or more te andalous, viz. the annihilation of their debts, by ra- 
pine and violence: “ horum hominum species oft honestissima, unt enim ‘Iocue 
Aletes: voluntas vero et causa spruce dentisseama. Nearly allied to thefe is the 
fecond cla{s of malcontents; acials of needy infolvents, who are ambitious 
of authority and power, and hope, by means of the mob,. to arrive at the 
fummit of dignity ." quanquam premuntur ere alieno, dowinationem tamen 
expetunt: revue /ottri volunt: honores, quos quiere cepubiica defperant, 
herturbata con! (equi fe pofie arbitraniur.” In hort, Sir, what they moitar- 
dently detire, “ quod cum fummo turore cupiunt,” isto be made kings and 
commanders in chief, under the ipecivus titles Of consuls and directors + « in 
cinere urbis et languine civium, te cousules ac dictatores, aut etiam rezes {pes 
tant futuros.” ~ 
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To thefe two clafies of malcontents, embarrailed by their own extrava- 
gance, the Roman orator has added a third ; confiiting of men, who having, 
in {ome unexpected manner, amatiad large fortunes in the colonies of the 
mother country, and having in conlequence launched out mto prodigious 
expences, at ther return, for the fake of ihew, have thus involved them- 
{elves in pecumary difficulties, which have rendered them ditlatistied with 
the prefent order of things, and eager to promote a change of any kind ; for 
wich purpoie, they are willing to raile the devil in any thape: “ hi junt 
coloni, qui 1@ insferatis repentinisgae pecunus iumptuofius intolentiufque jac- 
tarunt: ii dum @dificant tanquam beati, dum preedits, familits magnis, conviviis, 
apparatibus deleciantur, in tantum es alienum inciderunt, ut fi falvi efle velint, 
Suila ut iis ab inferis excitandus.” ‘That we have at prefent, at leait, as 
nrany men of this defcription, in Great Britain, as ever exited in ancient 
Rome, isa point which needs no labour of proof; nor is it neceilary to add, 
that by upitarts of this kind, our ancient nobility have been frequently in- 
fulted, with the molt flagrant indignities, that they have done their utmoft 
to c'bow them out of their honours, e:tates, and privileges, and {et on a 
quantity of the diftrelied rabble, alio to encroach upon them with equal im. 
punity : “etiam nonnullos agrelieis homines tenueis atque egenteis 11) cans 
dem iflam fpem rapinarum impulerunt.” 

If the relemblance between the two con{piracies be thus far juft, we thall. 
find it equally fo, in the remainder of Cicero's deicription ot the jacobins 
ef his day. A fourth clafs of the hberty-mengers of that time are {aid to 
have been men of a mixed, various, and turbulent character, comprifing all 
who by vice, accident, or mifmanagement, were ftraitened and diltreiied, 
and who could not by any revolution, be placed in circumitances of greater 
mifery, than they now {ftood in; in -Short, the very dazzavont of the ave $ 
“renus fané varium, et miftum, et turbulentum; qui jampridem premun- 
tur, qui nunquam emergent : qui partim inertia, partim male gerendo ne. 
gotio, partim etiam fumptibus, m vetere zre alieno vacillant ; qui vadi- 
monius, judicus, pro‘criptionibus bonorum defatigati, permulti et ex urbe 
et ex agris fe in illa cafira conterre dicuntur.”- The orator admirably de- 
ines their character, when he deems them not fo much ailites acreis as insite 
ditiatores lenti; and one cannot help admiring with him, that a body of men 
fo great, becaute they cannot live honourably, thould be defiroas of pesi‘he 
ing fcandaloufly; ‘¢ nam tlad non intelligo, quamobreia, li vivese honefie 
non pofunt, perire turpiter velint: aut cur minore dolore perituros fe cum 
multis, quam fi foli pereant, arbitrentur.” Among thefe are included the 
“quintum genus” of the orator, namely, rogues and affattins of every pof- 
fble defeription, the very dregs and tcum of tociety, the execrable band > 
“ parricidarum, ficariorum, denique omnium facinoro‘orum.” In London, 
as at Rome, thefe have been found ‘o numerous, that, when apprehended, 
by virtue of the fuipention of the 4adeas corpus act, it was dithcult to find 
gaol-room for them: “ fant ita multi, ut eos capere carcer non poffit.” 

There remains vet another de.cription of confpirators, which formed as 
it were the very body guard, and privy-council of the Roman Catiline : 
which were, as the orator fays, “ genere ipfo, atque vita ; de ejus deleAu, 
immo vero de complexu ejus ac finu.’’ The'e are de‘cribed, as perfons 
Who afected to diftinguith themtelves from the re{t of their countrymen, by 
the {ngularity of their dreis, and particularly by theic manner of dre ing 
their haw. They were in faét the eros of the day, whitkered and unwhiitker- 
ed, upon whole pates the ccml, — At might feem ty be neglected, 
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had been more than uwfually bufy: “ quos pexo capillo nitidos, aut imberbes 
aut bené barbatos videtis.” Among theie, were enrolled all the gamblers, 
adulterers, and rakethames of Rome: “ in his gregibus omnes aleatores, om= 
nes adulteri, omnes impuri impudicique veriantor.” Let your readers, Mir. 
Eduor, call over, in their minds, the names of thole con: picuous Charac.ers, 
who have moft favoured the seminarium Catilinayium of our own kingdom, 
and let them judge ifthe relemblance be not fingularly itriking. 

Such is the broad outline, which Cicero has given us, in his second ora- 
tion againit Catiline, of this extentive con{piracy. In other parts of his 
four orations again({t that confummate traitor, he has inc.dentally atlorded 
us Other traits of the fame faction, which preierve the {ame athnity to mo- 
dern jacobiniim. Thete: diijecti: membra conjurator:s, 1 will caretully collect 
and put together; inorder to thew that the simi/itace, of waich | am treat- 
ing, is not partial and local, but prevails throughout the whole of the pro- 
ceedings of theie two dangerous partaes. And firit, | obferve that the band 
of Roman confpirators was @ corresponding Society, and that one of its chiet 
Objecis was to obtain afliltance from thote, whom we now callthe Frencu 
nation, Hear the orator’s teltimony, “ comperi legatos Ailodrogum tumultis 
Gallici excitandi causa elle folicitatos, eofque ix Gailiam ad suos crveis, eodem 
itinere cum /:ter3s mandatil(que elie millos*.” ~ ‘The purport of this embailly, 
to what we cail the French people, was to inform them, that, if they would 
fend an auxiliary army, into the couniry of the conipirators, they would be 
ready to join them, as foon asit appeared. “ Introducéti Galli literas ad suam 
gentem datas esse dixerunt: atque ita tibi eile pre!cniptum ut eguitatum in 
ftaliam quan/primum mitterent, pedestreis sibi copias non defuturas.” Remember 
Sir, for what O'Coigley was executed; turn to your own admirable coxp 
d@’ail of the trials at Maiditone, the print inferted in one of your firit num- 
bers ; and fay, if it be not fingularly remarkable, that five of the Roman 
con!pirators, thould be detected in an embaily, perfectly fimilar to that of 
Mr. Arthur O’Connor and his colleagues, and that the whole five thould, 
like O’Comley, become the victim of their own audacity ! 

The ultimate intention of the Roman confpirators, we are informed, was 
not to anuthilate the government of their country, but mercly tg effect fuch 
a revolution, as might place themfelves at the head of affairs: © ill diiien- 
fiones erant hujumodi, Quirites, que non ad delendam, \ed ad commutandan: 
rempublicam pertinerent; non ill xudlam eile rempubiicam, fed in ed que 

sset, se esse jv incifies; neque hanc urbem conflagrare, ted se in hac urbe florere, 
voluerunt.” Perfectly Lmilar were (and {ullare) the views of the Jacobins ; 
though at times, like the con(pirators of Rome, they have become de!perate, 
and threatened the total tubvertion of order, and a general mailacre of alf 
tho'c who have fupporied it. In fome of the blood-thirjty paroxyims ot 
that fury, which became the more vehement the more it was reftrained, 
they have determined, that they only fhould furvive, whom infinite tlaugh- 
ter was willing to [pare ; and that ‘o much of the capital only thould be left 
{tancing, as fire and flame were unable to confume : “ tantum civium fuper- 
futurum, Quantum snfuyte cad restitisset : tantum autem urbis, quantum 
fiammma obire non fotuisset}.” We may even fay, inthe {trong language of a 
iubfequent pailage: ‘ad eft ivitum confilium, ut, interfectis omnibus, nemo 
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ne ad deplorandam quidem, BrrraNnNni® nomen, atque ad lamentandam 
tanti imperu calamitatem relinqueretur.” And fuch men, forlooth, have 
the arrogance to {tile themfelves, now, as in the days of Cicero, citizens; 
whereas nothing can -be more evident, than the truth of that old Roman 
maxun, .* gui reipublice fit hoitis, eum cvem esse nullo modo potle.” 
Sueh men, indeed, are hardly worthy even of the title of dad citizens, as 
Cicero oblerves, “ ne jue enim in improborum civium, fed in acerbitlimorum 
hoitium namero habendos puto*.” T hey'are, without queltic n, the mott 
atrocious enemies of the {tate ; wretches, who have no fenfe of decency to 
reclain them, from villainy, no awe of power to withhold them from the 
molt audacious unde whakings, no, reason to refcue them from acts of madnefs 
and outrage: “ neque enim ii funt, ut illos aut Audor aturpitudine, aut metus 
a periculo, aut ratio a fusore veyocavitt.” . Well may they be treated, as 
Cicero treated the Roman jacobins, when he thus « harged them tn the per- 
fon of their leader; “ concita perditos cives, infer patria bellum, exulta 
impio latrocinio 5” for to fur up the rabble, and to give an opporiunity for 
plunder and facrilege, by exeiting civil dillention, is the undoubted object 
of their diabolical machinations. ‘To this execrable itlue, has tended “ ifta 
cupiditas effrenata ac furiola,” and toeniure this unrighteous purpole, they 
have filled the ranks of their infernal {quadron, with Uetperadoes of every 
denomination: ‘nacti funt ex perditis, atque ab omni nen modo fortuna, 
veriun etiam {pe dereli¢iis, conilatam improborum manum.” The worle a 
nan is, the fitter inftrument theydeem him, et‘: 1 tanto numero neque au- 
dies virum douam quemquam, neque videbist.” What bat the mott fove- 
- ign contempt can iuch a banditti deferve, when reviewed by the eye of 
the jult and the difcerning. “ Itaque ego illum exercitum maguopere con- 
temno, collectum ex fenibus deiperatis, ex : igre ftiluxuria, ex rufticis men- 
diculis, ex decoctoribus, ex lis qui vadimonia de‘erere, quim illum exerci- 
tum maluerunt : quibus ego non modo fi aciem exercitus noltr, verum eti- 
am fi edictum pretoris oftendero, concident§:” Yes, Sir, proudly as they 
have boaited, and bloody minded as they have profefled themfelves to 
lo intimately is cowardice ever blended with cruelty, that I am periuaded 
nota man of them would be able to kee p hinfell from £ linting, at the read- 
ing oftheriot act. The mege pailing ofan act againft fedition, and an aét 
to repeal the habeas corpus, has operated on our modern con{pirators, like 
the edi¢tum pretoris of Cicero. The ftouteft hero among them, in exact 
relemblance of the Roman culp it, “ debibtatus atque abjectus, confcientia 
one ‘tus, repenté conticuit ;” not only his eloquence, but his very impu- 
ncehas foriaken him: “ non mod6é ingenium illud, et dicendi exercitatio 
qua lemper valuit, {ed etiam, ‘propter vim tceleris manilfefti atque depre- 
henti, impudentia, qua fuperabat omneis, im probitatque defecit |). 

Thus far, Mr. Editor, the likenefs of our Britifh con! ‘piracy tothat of Rome 
has been above meature ftriking. We may carry the compariion ftill far- 
ther, by ob/erving, that although the “ non human audacie” of thele ad- 
veniures have been ch eched, we have but reduced them toa trbe of dif. 
femblers: they are, like the follow ers of Catiline, converied only into lurk- 
ng ailailins, “ qui diiiimulant, qui Roma remanent, qui nobifcam funt.” 


Sree 
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A convenient opportunity (fuch for inftance as the expiration of the term of 
the sedition aét, &c.) never fails to convince us, that {till ** nihil cogitant 
nifi cades, nifi incendia, nifi rapinas.” Whatever they may have {cuath- 
dered, whether property, integrity, or whit not, they at leaft retain their 
original rapacity, without the tmalleit abatement: “ patrimonia fua profu- 
derunt, fortunas {uas obligurierunt: res eos jainpricem, fides deficere nu- 
per caepit ; eadem tamen tila, qua’ erat in abundanti:, libido permanet.” It 
would render their profligacy more tolerable, though it would afford little 
hope of their reformation, were they to confine their views folely to the 
bottle, and the dice-box, to lafciviou nels and gluttony; but it wearics pa- 
tience, to fee {uch mean and defpicable wretches, fuch half-witted, drunken 
and indolent knaves, always upon the watch to circumvent ‘the brave, the 
prudent, the temperate, and the alert. ‘Quod fi in vino et alea cometia- 
tiones {olum et {corta quarerent, effent illi, quidem de perandi, ied tamen 
elie’ ferendi: hoe vero quis ferre poflit, inerteis homines fortiilimis viris 
ini...iari, itultidimos prudentiilimis, ebriofos fobriis, dormientes vigilanti- 
bus:” But, if they meet together at the tavern to indulge, to what doés 
their converiation tend, but to inftil into the populace I know not what 
notions of fovereignty and fuperior right; and to impreis them wth an 
idea, that they may innocently become incendiaries, and cafliier the beft 
rulers that exiit: “ accubantes in conviviis, vino languidi, confedi cibo, 
debilitata itupris, eructant fermonibus fuis:‘cadem bonorum, atque urbis 
incendia.” Let us hope with Cicero, that over men fo fimilar to tho'e, of 
whom he endeavoured to purge the capital of the Roman empire, a fevere 
fateis impending, and that they will at length reap the due reward of their 
profligacy: “ quibus ego confido impendere fatum aliquod: et panas 
jamdiu improbitati, nequitia, iceleri, libidini debitas, aut imftare jam plane 
aut certé jam appropinguare*.” = Agarit this hopeful afiembly, this “ fcor- 
tatorum cohortem prtoriam,” let us be ready to fuitain (O bellum magno- 
pere pert:meicendum !) any conflict that may be nece ary: “ inftruite, Quiri- 
tes, conira has tam praclaras Catiline copias veftra pretidia, veltro!que ex- 
ercitus.” And firlt, let us oppole ourfelves manfully to this cassterer, gla 
diatori ili confeéto et {aucio ;” and then to that abjeét and debilitated crew 
who have mace ti pwreck of honour and conicience: “ deinde contra z//am 
naufragorum ejectam at debilitatam manum, florem totius Ita'ia@ ac robur edu- 
cite,” . The two cafes are exadily parallel, and-the {ame remedy mutt be 
applied to both. In (hort, when we take a general review of the whole 
Jacobin faction, and of thofe who virtuoully oppote its horrible defigns, it 
is impoilibie to exhibit a more lively poytrant of each, than will be found in 
the following elegant paflage of the orator, the fpirit of which fhall not be 
endanged by an aitempt to tranflate it. “ Ex hae parte fAudor puynat, 
line pe tlanta s hie pudicitia, Uline stuprum : hine fides, illine fraudatio: bine 
puetas, nline scelue: hine constontia, Nine foor : hine honesta:, iliine turpiiuc BY 
hinc continentia, uline libido: denique aguitas, temperantia, fortitude, pruden- 
tia, viriutes omnes certant cum iniguiiaic, Cum laxuria, cum tgmavia, CUM fee 
meriiate, Cum vrbiit onmidus : pokreiad copia Cum egestate, bona ratio cum per- 
diia, mens sana Cm amentia, bona deni que Specs CUM oin.nium rerun de Sfevalione 
conflizitt. 








* Or. Il. c. HIE 1. 45. et. feq. 
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Such 





Such, Mr. Editor, is the refemblance which the Jacobins of our own 
country bear to the Jacobins of Rome, when we confider them, as a body 
of conipirators organized, as avait correfponding Society one and indivifi- 
ble. Inmy nest, I hall take the liberty of tracing a few of the more de- 
Heate lineaments of charaé¢ter, which are common to both ; and of contraft- 
ing the Britifheopy with the Roman original, in points of fimilitude, which 


are !efs obvious. ; 
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THE BRITISH PHAROS, 
TO THE EDITOR. 
SIR, 
« (,uard we but our own hearts; with conflant view 
‘To ancient morals, ancient manners true; 
(;uard we the manlier virtues, fuch as nerv’d 
The father’s breatis, and this proud Lile prelerv’d 
or many a rugged age—and icorn the whiles 
(Her arms we fear not) Gallia’s {pecious wiles, 
The toit feductions, the retinements nice, 
Of gay morality and ealy vice 
#0 ihall we brave the fiorm—our "flablifhed pow’r 
Tisy refuge Europe in fome happier hour.” 


Lhe last Poem of the Anti-J acobin New ianer. 





Y Relieve it is not often that national morals and manners have been confi. 
i dered by politicians in proportion to their real confequence ; occupied 
in planning and executing projeéts of immediate and vilible effet, fuch 
rerious fearcely ever look either for good or evil, from the flower or more 
noperceptible operation of habits and opinions, and war and peace are for 
fhe mott part efiimated only as each may be the means of eflablifhing our 


power, or encreating our commerce.  Thefe are doubtlefs objects of the 
fri} magnitude; yet if ever there was an occation on which a Statefman 
liculd act asa Moralilt, and extend his views beyond mere political rela- 
fions, it is in renewing our intercourie with France. It is unneceilary to 
obferve, to thofe who are at all converfant with the hiffory of both nations, 
that France has, even from very remoie periods, been more licentious and 
frivolous in morals and manners than England: but, fortunately, during fe- 
veral ages paft, various caufes have tended tu counteract the effeét of local 
proximity and oc¢afional connection, and to preferve the Britith character 
uncerrupted, and diitinct from that ofour neighbours, A falutary and not 
i{l-wrounded prejudice—a difference of Janguage—commercial rivalfhipa- 
and, above all, the very notion that the French were more vicious than our- 
felves, prevented our imitating them, and acquiring their vices.* A 
Frenchman was in our eyes at once immoral and ridiculous, and if we are 





* The errors imputed to Anne Koleyn, the les doubtful condué o 
Mary Qucen of Scots, the licentiou'ne!s of Charles the Second, are all af 
cried by the hiftorians of the time to French education j—many other ine 
ftanees may be found which ferve to prove the Englith always thought 
themfelves fuperior in morals to their Gallic neighbours. 
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fometi mes attempted to admire what we condemn, we feldom copy what 
we laugh at. Thefe bulwarks, which ferved to defend us againit ‘the in- 
roads of vice and folly, are now overthrown, and we, who had nothing to 
{car from the Frenchas foes, have every thing to apprehend from them as 
friends and models. Were there yet a ron 2 to whom the enormities of 
the Revolution were unknown, they would naturally conclude this change 
of fentiment in England to have been produced by fome favourable change 
in France; that a ‘pert vivacity had become a dignified ‘eriou'ne!s; that 
purer abrals had taken place of vice and luxury; and that poli tical indrf- 
ference had been fucceeded by a rational and manly {pirit of freedom.— 
Alas! by ‘ome fatality it happens, that the very wra w hich we have felected 
for admiring and imitating our enemies, is exadtly that in which they are 
rendered » am by crimes, and contemptible by flavery, beyond all the 
nations of the earth. 

To this-unnatural partiality we facrifice both our principles and tafte.— 
Works which no Englifh author would dare to produce are tranflated with 
zeal, and read with avidity:—Frenchmen recent from a thoufand deeds, 
the leaft of which an Englifhman could expiate only by a thameful death, 
are received, fealted, careiled, even by members of the Britifh fenate: the 
Englith country gentleman, the once plain Anti-Gallican tradefman, who 
would have {corned the embroidered clock’d ftocking of a French marquis, 
eagerly adopts the fovenly pantaloon of low-born allaflins: the tran{parent 
draperies which merely thade the forms they do not conceal, which we 
could not have borrowed {rom the more decent elegance of a French roval 
court, nor even from the feraglio, we copy from the proiligate Parve ‘nues 
of the C hamps by ly ‘sees and Pal: iis de ’Egalite. This is not the caprice of 
the day--the temporary empire of fathion. To invefligate the real caufes 
of fuch a change would far exceed the bounds ofa letter; fome of them will 
probably be found to have originated in the vapid al fanciful notions of 
libera lit, and colmop slither in the pernicious rage for commerce which 
made us forg et, in our folicitude to difpote of our manulac tures, the cor- 
ruption we imported i in return ; in the too general knowledge of the French 
language, an dL, more than all thefe, in the new and porientous calamity of 
a F.ench faé@tion in ihe heart of our couniry.* We have therefore, in re- 
viving our intercourie with our enemies, to guard not only againtt their de- 
jigns, but ayant our own deg encrate pro) x€ nfity to favour them ; > nor can 
thofe whole province it is to ‘regulate the terms of this communication con- 
hitler to feriout!y fe. comfequences which may refult from it. To the 
fe r licentiou'nel!ls of France, is now added the immorality of her modern 


fiitutions. It 5 not the perfonal vices of individuals against “mn ich we 


are to take precautions, bul thole ofa whole people, who are pas gate by 
law, and atheists by their form of government. We may, under the aul 
pice sofa ren ch amballador, have the Op hy! anthropist cD: ‘pel Ss; we n lay 
have Fouché himicif here, dedicating temples to the goddefs of Rea‘on. 
We my alfe t we to wifhe’s fcen es AS revolting {to our hearts as to our 
pris ciples. It may h ippen that the wife of the rep ublican. diplomatist may 


a cead the stairs of St. Dainese, triumphant, decorated with the Inoils of 


ttt we ter we eee ee -- A ee ee ee — > ~aus 


i’ ‘ onl eae . rs ry , 
* I ay new, for ihe French faftion m the reign of Charles the fecond 
was not among the people. Thole who were paid by Baril! on were 


fainpden, Sydney, &c. See Dylrymple’s Memoirs. 
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Tapine.aad murder, while the unfortunate emigrant who is her lawful hu 
band fhivers amulst the pelting of a storm, as the attendant of the next 
carriage.* 

Are we under fuch circumstances to facrifice our national morals to our 
political diferetion, or must we pre! erve them, at the rifk of incurring the 
Grand Conful’s refentment ?—-]H however in the “ delirium of joy,” and 
the parox sim of “ fublime fatisfa@tion,” the decencies and proprieties 
wiiic h have hitherto marked the i nglith character ‘hould be deemed of too 
little importance to claim the attention of minilters, it may at lealt be worth 
reflecting, that our mora al is intended to be the means of our political cor- 

ruption, that republican licentioufne!s is to introduce us to revolutionary 
treafon, and that the government we have now acknowledged can be fup- 
ported only while it maintains the rights of infurrection and regicide. A 
French author who appears to have written for the expres purpole of pay- 
ing his court to Buonaparte, will explain the future policy of the Grand 
Conful better than I can do. After de‘cribing the feenes of luxury exhi- 
bited in hotels, whofe inhabitants were torn from them to expire on the 
feaffold, or who, yet more wretched, furvive to wander houfele/s through 
the world, this hy kite writer thus apoltrophiles ; : “ Oh! vous viendrez 
des q' tatre coins de univers, viliter la g grande cilé, vous qui vivez a quatre 
ou c ind cents lieues de nous; VOS det} otes auront beau vous contenir, vous 
enchainer, vous leur échapperez, vous viend:ez parmi nous, et nous vous 


apprendrons 4 vous moquer un peu de tous ces couronnes, en attendant que | 


vous appreniez ales tratter comme ils le meritent 3 et nous vous apprendrons 
toute l’etendue de cette neuve et plaiante fignific ation, bonne equivoque 
qui nous a fervie wadlgne’ | ois marveilleufement "+—I am aware that no 
peace with republican France could have entirely fecured us from the 
contagion of her manners and principles, but now when {he is furrounded 
with the fort of glory which never fails to impo'e on vulgar and on weak 
minds, and when fuccets has encouraged her partizaus here, we ought to 
redouble the v igilance of our precautions, and to throw every warruntable 
obfiacle in the way of idle curiofity and unneceffary intercour’e. A con- 
tinuation ofthe Ahen act, of the a@ for preventing the purchate of French 
property by Britith {ubjects, and fome modification of the Treaion and Se- 
dition bills would be highly beweficial. 

When we encreafed our commerce in the Levant, we had recourfe to 
new mealures for averting the plague; and, for my own part; I could wifh 
there was a pothbiltty of e‘tablifiing lazarettos, where all perfons return- 
ing from France without bills of mental health, fiyned by our amba Jador, 
{hy ould perform a fort of moral and ; olitical qu: rantine, (hut up from exter- 
nol communion, and confined to a wholefome regimen of Burke on the Re- 
volution, the Works of Mr. Bowles, Mr. Cobbett, the Anti- Jacobins and 

lee pub ications of diftinguithe -d loyaity: nor ihould the tulpected parties 

-relea ed till Mr. Reeoves’s Affociation committee pronc unyged them free 


oo --— — eee ee 





* According to the laws and cuftoins of republican France, one woman 
ray be the wite of {ueceihve amba!tadors—a fort of fixture attached to the 


National Palace’ We har ve no great rea‘on to hope Buon: iparte wall, in 
the choice of | is diplomati tic age iis, pay Mu h regard to our national deco- 
rums, when the very firft a@ of his plenipotentiary Lausilton was a viola- 


tion re) Our law S, 
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from every fymptom of Gallomania. But as this falutary regulation cannot 
be hoped for, and as we aye yet to learn the extent of our conceffions and 
complai/ance towards thé great nation, you, Sir, will I truft continue the 
faithful Abdiel, whoever elie may quit his polt an id be found faithlefs. 

With a view to atlifting you in your patriotic talk, I take the liberty of 
fuggefting, that a page or two of the Anti-Jacobin fhould be occafionally 
eppropriated to communications, under the title of the Buirisu Puares, 
or Autigallican Censor. To this paver mig ht be addrefled {triQures on all 
antrocductions of French fathions, French ri neiples, French habits, French 
pubjications (particularly when tran! lated) and even on French words and 
phiaies, iv ihort on whatever tends to innovate on our national character, 
whether in morals, politics, manners, dre{s, or language, from the latent 
democracy under the form of travels and romances, to the overt licentiou® 
nefs of tran{parent robes a la Turque. If this propofal is adopted, I doubt 
not but many of your readers will be zealous to detect and communicate to 
the British Censer, {uch offences as may fall within their obfervation: and, 
with the pen of Juvenal in one hand, the clafs of Aglaia * in the other, per- 
haps the Anti-Jacobin may yet recall both fexes to that due abhorrence of 
Krench vices and follies, which was the pride and prefervation of our an- 
ceitors, Lam, ou, with fincere relpec?, 

Your’s, &c. &e, 
WatwortTh. 
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Conrroversy 4etween the Rev. Messrs. BippuLtru and Hey. 


10 THE EDITORS. 
GENTLEMEN 

T would afford ars mind a very high fatisfa¢tion (and I affuredly fpeak the 

fentiments of a great number of your readers), if you would condefcend 
to employ | your great abilities in fcrutinizing the controverfy, which has 
Jately taken place in Brillol between the Rev. T. T. Biddulph, M. A. 
miniiter of St James's, and the Rev. John Hey, a diflenting teacher. For 
this purpofe 1 beg leave to impart to you, without any amplification or 
colouring, a short detail of hiftorical facts, wlfich has a tendency to eluci- 
date the jabjed, and from which you may draw your own conc lufions. 

In the year 1800 a pamplet ap speared in print, intituled, « The Diflen- 
ter’s Reafons for feparating from the Church of E ngland, by the late pious 
and learned Dr. Gill, D. D. a new edition, with fome correction and enlarge- 
went.” This pamphlet feemed to moti readers, belonging to the elta- 
blishment, to breathe a {pirit that was hoflile to the church of FE ngln id ; 
while the objections and accufations which it brought forward were ap- 
parently calculated to diiturb the repofe of unexperienced and unwary 
readers. 

A clergy man in the neighbour hood of Briftol, the Rev. R. Hart, vicar 
of St. George’s, Gioucelierthire, was earnc.ily requetted to write ananfwer 
to the eleven reafons. This was accordingly andertaken ; and, previous 
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* See Purluits of Literature, part 2d. 
“ And let Agi va lead them to the glafs.” 
Not for the P IpPG.e Qiales Were form ily ufed, to examine their drefs, but 
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to its-advertement tor fale, it.was, for the extent of its publicity, ad- 
miticd from month ta month into a periodical mifcellany, edited in that 


city, and afterward circulated as a feparate pamphlet through the shops of 


bodkiellers, both in Lendon and all parts of the country. The author 
has, fince that time, been honoured with the approbation of the editors 
of the British Critic, and of the Critical Review; and has been particu- 
larly commenced for the candour and moderation with which he has 
managed the conteit. In the profecution, however, of his fubject he 
thought it his duty, in juttice to himflelf ana to his clerical brethren, and 
alo to our civil governors, to animadvert on two fingular pallages occur- 
ing in a faft formon, that had been preached by Mr. Hey, and afterward 
printed. 

‘The firft of thefe paflages is what follows: “ The fervants of God 
Jament the pretent bloody combat on account of the wickednets which 
atiends it. There are other judgments, which are greatly to be depre- 
cated on account of the extreme mifery which accompanies them—tuch 
as peftilence and famine. But war is infinitely more to be dreaded, be- 
caule of the iniquity involved in it. War gencrally originates in the 
bale defigns of corrupt couitiers, who, to gratify their avarice and ambi- 
tion, have recourfe to this murderous expedient. If, in the adoption of 
tyrannical meafures, they are withitood by an enlightened public, war is. 
propoied as the molt efleciual means of confuming thole who are like! 
to impede their mnterefted career. If thefe men are fupported by the 
repreicntatives of the country, then war is devifed for the purpole of remu- 
neration, in affording them lucrative contracts, places of profit, and pofts 
of honour. Thus thefe monfters of peculation become cemented with in- 
nocent blood, and riot on the {poils of tlaughtered humanity.” 

‘The other patiage is this: ‘“ Falle {wearing is nearly as common as the 
admuiniftration of oaths. What multitudes are implicated here! Wuere 
is the conftable, the churchwarden, the incumbent of a parish, who can 
fay, my heart and my lips are undefiled with perjury ?”—Then he adds, 
« There is a day approaching, in which every maz’s work will be tricd qwith 
fires and then it will be found, that a foul under the guilt of perjury can- 
not be admitted into the kingdom of heaven.” ‘ 

The animadverfion, which was made by the author of the reply, on the 
firit part of thefe pallages was gentle and delicate. His ftri¢ture on the 
other was expretied thus: ‘ Behold here an arbitrary and unqualified 
acculation, followed up w.th an univertal and indifcriminate condemia- 
tion! The conitables, the churchwardens, and the incumbents of ev wy 
parish in our land, are aux, without exception, by one fingle {troke of an 
inquifitortal pen, hurled dewn to the gates of hell! The hierarchy and 
magiftracy of the great whore of Babylon itlelf have never been depicted 
in colours of a blacker huc, nor doomed to deftruction with a more unre- 
lenting feverity. How is it that torrents of fire and brim{tone have not, 
long before now, been rained down from heaven upen our guilty heads!” 

Mr. Hey felt himfelf forely hurt by the foregoing reproof, and grew 
angry. Nor was this the fingle object of his ditpleature; for he has again 
and again publicly declared his indignation at the following paflage in the 
Preface to that publication, in which was inierted the an{wer to the 
eleven reafons—* Nor ought it to ilip out of their remembrance, that the 
defence of the church invoives the fupport of the ftafe, their refpetive in- 
ferelts being infeparably connected; that therefore the exillence »f one 
cannot 
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cannot poflibly furvive the extinétion of the other; and that all that level 
wm either their axes and hammers, meditate’ the demolition of both.” 


To the confutation of the eleven reafons, Mr, Hey published a fierce, , 


but fuperficial reply, intituled, “ The important Quettion at Iifue, &c.” 
And becauie ke periuaded himfel that Mr. Biddulph was the author of 
the foregoing Preface, he eagerly embraced the prefent opportunity of 
aiming a ferious blow at his head, that might poilibly lay him profirate in 
the duft. For, not content with endeavouring to fy pport his acculation of 
perjury againft Mr. B. im common with all other incumbe nts, fora fuppofed 
Whee of the oath of canonical! ob ‘dience, he morevver attempts to in- 
ftill into the pub slic mind an opin: ion, that Mr. B. had, on a late occalion, 

mvolved himfelt in the crime of Simony. As this had no relation at all to 
the merits of the controver!y, but was violently introduced, as a direct per- 
{onal attack ; it, therefore, more flrongly expreiied the {pirit and fentiments, 

by which his mind was unhappily influenced. And’ it tt had not been for 
this circumftanee, which laid Mr. B. under the obvious neceffity of vindica- 
ting from reproach his moral character ; the important qoetbon at illue 
would, in all probability, have {peedily funk into oblivion. For it contained 
no new arguments ag rainft the Church of England ; and it was written (to 
fay no worle) ina ftile extremely unpolite. 

As Mr. Hey was not well acquainted with the true nature of canonical 
obedience, Mr. B. undertook to & plain it; to the perfcet fatisfaétion of 
every rea. onable man, in ‘ A letter to the Rev. John Hey, occationed by 
his late publication, intituled, The important queftion at iflue” For, in 
contradiction’ to what Mr. Hey had advanced, he here thewed, that the 
clergy are not fworn to an obiervance of all the canons; nor have thofe ca- 
nons ever received the fanction of Parliament: and that into the verv oath 
of canonical obedience , Isintroduced the fi owing claufe of limitation, iit 
all ti igs lat oft land honest. And for the trath of hia aliertions, lie appea! 5 to 
the autho: ities of Giblon, Blackttone, Bu rm, We. 

Jhave been informed thata paflage, which oceurs in the firft page of his 
letter to Mr. Hey, has been mifunder! liood; as though it imported his own 
indecition, refp: cling the mode oi church government, fancti: Sieidl Si the in- 
fiructions, and exa: eo » Apoitles ; and, conf. quently, his cold indif= 
ference to the Church of En; ewe But it Was meant on ly, as an ironical 
cancelhion, ac on the ‘cloulnels of ihe nmnmoveable ground, ¢ 
which he fiood, This appears fren his other writings, and wade te fpecially 
from the concluding wi rds of his fecond letterto Mr. Hey: viz. ‘If to be 
a member of the Church of England, to b ‘her affeGiionate fon and devoted 
feyvant, involve a charge ot fully or criminality ; in ev ry accident which 
may happen through Ite, i pai n, in forrow, in de pref hon and difirefs; T 


will cali to mind this acculation, and be comforted,’ (Mr. Butke.) Andif 


Lam indebied to Mr. Hey for ne thing etfe, [ am at leaft tor this, th: it be has 
been the miicumen! of confirming me in an attachment to our ecclefiattical 
eltablithinent.’ 

The concettion mel! (however in jud K cionily it mav have been worrled) 
vas made only on a fuppotition, that Mr. Hey could both fubflantiate his 
miguilrous charge of perjury, agamtt Mr. B. and all othbertincumbents, and 


alle prove the mpothbility of contin g inthe elk ablifime nt, with a fate 
conference. And even tar i imphe i. that he thould be unable to deter- 
mine in his owa mind, to wnat partic “ye clals of Ditienters, he ought to 
unite him‘elf: fince oney elafs claimed to its own mode of warthip, and 
church communion, the excluiive r chtol Mision 2 preicription, 
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That rani od tranfaction of Mr. Biddulph’s, to which Mr. Hey would 
willingly have attached the guilt of fimony, was imply this: A gentleman 
purchated the next prefentation to the living of Congreth sary, in Somerict, 
without the privity of Mr. B.; and, when it became vacant, offered it to 
him, and preiented him. Some time afterward.) Mr. B. exchanged the 
vicarage of Congrefbury for the perpetual curacy of St. James’s, in Briliol, 
and by accepting the latter vacated the former. The whole tranlaciion was 
perie étly fair and open; for which the law has provided the proper jorms 3 


and. dire@ed the right mode of proceeding. Mr. Hey takes at for granted, 


through ignorance of the confrtntion of the Church of E ngland, that i in this 
tranfaction there mult have been fomething illegal, although he was not ac- 
quainted with the circumi{tances of the cafe. On the other hand Mr. B, 
moit iolemnly avows, that he never made any contract, nor ettered into 
any ftipulation with any perfon whatever, by word or deed, by him elf or 
any other perfon, direétly or indirectly. Butas Mr. Hey was determined 
yot to be fatisfied with what Mr. B. re ‘plie ‘d im his own vindication, he there- 
tore di charges agalbit him a freih vorry of invectives, intituled * The Im. 
portant Queition itll under Contideration, &c.; or, An Addrefs to the 
Rev. T. T. Biddulph, &c. in Rep! to, &e.’ But all that Mr. Hey here 
advances is vague anc i contufed, and tends only to perplex the fab jee 5 ; and 
he ‘jeems not to have decided within him'el: the quetiion, whethe t he are 
raigned of perjury, the whole body of oar « lors gy, or incumbents on ly. As 
to fimony, he lays, * Itis well known to be a prevailing evil, Adyvowfons 
are told by public aué tion ; and it is not uncommon to read advertilements 
in our news-papers, of To be teld, the next prefentation to a valuable 
living of five hundred per annum, in a fine {porting country; a pack of 
hounds kept in the neighbourhood, and fied duty requared. Our laws ayranall 
fimony prevent clergymen {from pure hafing livings themleives,; but every 
one knows how they are evaded.’ 

On the fubjeét of epiicopal : confirmation, which he reprobates at large, 
he fays, ‘ When we reflect ferioutiv on epic opal confirmation, as pra: tiled 
in this country, we cannot iorbear faying, that it 1s one oi ‘the molt danger- 
ous and daliniion ceremonies with which our nation is cncumbered. Lt is 
calculated to deceive multitudes together, &e.’? He profelies te demoa- 





firate, that our ecclefiatiieal confiitution ts not agreeable to the word of 


God; and that the extilence of Ue flate is not involved in that of the 
chureh ; ‘for the church is but a very small part of the liate, and as injurious 
to the body politic, asa large wen is to the perfon who is dvomed to fuliain 
fuch an aftiction,’ 

Three more pamphlets on the fubjed afterward made their appearance, 
of which I need not to give | you any circuinfiantial account. The firli was 
‘An Appeal to public impartiality,’ by Mr. By; in which, by general tar 
frage, he wrote as a gentleman, and as a Chriffian. The other i is intitled 
¢ Truth ‘Triumph int, a Complete Kefutation, &c.” by Mr. He ey. ‘The 
merits of this latter publication you will be enabled duiy to appreciate, 
when you have perule rd the following advertiiement which appeared i in the 
feveral Briliol prints: 

“ Bristol, Dez. 4, 1801. Se. Fames’s Parish. 
vi e, whofe names are hereunto wrtte n, do hereby es -prets our dilap- 
probation of the illiberal and wa/c nee imputations, which have bevn at- 
te moted to be thrown, by the fat ubhieations of the Rev. Jouw Fley, 
dulenting minitler, upon the characte: of the Rev. TeorTy Bropuien, 
the 
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tb Mifeellanies. 
the worthy and refpeétable minifter of this parifh, whom wt highly efte# 
and r .—And we do likewile particularly requeit Mr. Biddulph, that 
he will, upon no confideration whatever, reply to his laft pamphlet, en- 
titled Truth triumphant; but eat the tame with that contempt it fo juitly 
merits ? 

Signed by the two churchwardens, feven veft;ymen, the veftry clerk, and 
forty of the principal inhabitants. 

To this, prefently fucceedet an able performance, intituled ‘ An attempt 
to fhew the natu.e, and extent of the oath of canonical obedience, taken b 
the beneficed clergy; in aniwer to the remarks of the Rev. John Hey on 
that fubject, contained in his late publications. By John Vowles, attor- 
hey at law, aud one of the Proctors of the contiltorial court of Briitol. Ri- 
vingtons, pr. Gd, 

‘hen followed this advertifement, ‘ Speedily will be publified, A full 
confutation of a pamphlet, entitled, An attempt tofhew &c. by J. Vowles, 
&e. To which will be prefixed, An addrets to the public, in reply toa 
late advertisement .ub cribed by asmail number of the inhabitants of St. James’s 
parifh, in the city of Briitol. 

The pen of calumny can do no injury to Mr. Biddulph, within the pre- 
cinds and vicinities ef the city of Bri‘iol. For no man {lands higher in the 
efteem of the citizens at large, than Mr. Biddulph; and the majority even 
ofthe Diffenters are diigutted at the conduct of his opponent. The danger 
is, left his chara&er ‘hould fuller from miireprefentation, through Mr. Hey’s 
inflience, in any of the monthly publications; and the church of England 
be brought into centempt, by groundle!s objections, malevolent centures, 
futile reafonings, and fophiftica, argumentations. I am, 

Gentlemen, wiih great reipect, 
Your humble fervant, 
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Cauffidicus, Rhetor, Philo-dramatis, omnia novit 
Sheridan efuriens: in celum jufferis, ibit. 
Ali ufefal feience hungry Surface knows, 
And bid him go to Court, to Court he goes. 
Dr. Jounson. 


WHEN the Patriot, whofe lips, like his life, from his youth 
Breathe the effence of loyalty, honour, and truth, 
Long iu criminal courts a fure evidence known, 
_ Friend of fainted O Connor, Tooke, Hardy and Stone, 
Into Chancery came, and exciaim’d ** Here i ftand, 
With fads in my mouth, and with proofs in my hand, 
1 deal not in fancy and fine dec!amation, 
My object is payment and not peculation.”’ 
The Lawyers all Jaugh’d, and cried, “ very good, very,” 
And the Chancellor whitper d, “ i owe you one, Sherry,” 
Then Sherry went on with his chapter of Acts, 
And with meiry malignity ftated his facts ; 














Poetry. 
On Mansfield and Holland commenc’d the attack, 
They refifted, and Sherry was taken aback : 

Next Grubb, who was abfent, he boldly revil'd, 
And his claim, as Proprietor, burglary fil ; 

The Truftees and the Bankers in turn he abus’d, ) 
And poor Authors, whofe pieces he laugh’d at and us’d; - a 
With Lewis's* morals made excellent fun, hg 
Prince Hoare’s Indifcretion he paid with a pun; 

In fhort he fo ably the Manager play’d, 

Neither Creditors, Authors, nor Actors were paid ; 

Yet {till ‘twas the burden of Sheridan’s fong, 

That he was quite right, and they all in the wrong. 

« But my Lord (Sherry cried) give me leave to obferve, 
That from reétitude’s path [ ne’er fwerv'd, nor will fwerve ; 
Though malice and falfhood afperfe my fair fame, 
For negligence only I’m fubject to blame ; 

Inattentive I’ve been, and regardlefs of pelf, 

But all the fad confequence falls on myfelf, 

Every Creditor’s fafe, and his debt, tho’ delay'd, 

At the dayt of accounts will be certainly paid.” 
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Then the Chancellor fpoke: ‘ From whatever I’ve heard, 
My opinion is clear that this caufe be referr’d, 
So completely throughout has all vigilance flept ; 
Not a truft is perform’d, not a covenant kept, 
Such a fcene of confufion | never yet faw, 
But I would not enforce the firn& letter of law; 
Yet if parties concern’d ilill refufe to agree, 
And I am compell’d to pronounce a decree, 
The proceedings are fuch, certain ruin muit fall, 
On Proprietors, Theatre, Creditors, all. 
No palpable fraud has produc’d this effect, 
But the wortt of all faults, long-continu'd neglect. Pr 
This, Johnion obferves, and the fact I admit, i, 
Renders ulelefs all knowledge, ridiculous wit, 
And itripped of its {plendour, and {unk in decay, 













Makes genius at laita contemptible piey.” 

S. 
- * Clodius accufat mechos, Catilina Cethegum. 2 
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go LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 





PROPOSALS 
FOR PUALISHING 
A HISTORY OF FRANCE, 
FROM 
THE ACCESSION OF LEWIS SIXTEENTH, 
TO 


THE PEACE OF 18*. 
- By JOHN GIFFORD, Esa. 


QNE OF HIS MAJFSTY’s JUSTICES OF THE PEACE FOR TIT COUNTIES 
OF MIDDLESEX, ESSEX, SURRY AND KENT, &c. &c. 





HIS Work will be. printed in Quarto; the firft Volume will be pub- 
lithed during the Winter of 1802-3, and the fubfequent Volumes will 
follow, with all pratticable expedition. It is not poflible to fix the precife 
extent of a,publication of this nature, for which the author has been employed, 
for feveral years, in the collection of materials, While, on the ene’hand, it 
will not be extended by unneceflary dilation, on circumitances of lirtle moa. 
ment, it will not, on the other, be abridged, for the mere fake of abridge. 
ment, and to the exclufion of any ufeful fais, or imporwnt documents. Ie 
is ceftainly difficult, in the compofition of a Work of fuch magnitude and 
confequence, and at fuch a period, wholly to diveft the mind of prejudice ; 
but the ‘public may reit affured, that if, fpite of all his @xertions, any preju- 
dice fhould remain in the mind of the author, it fhall not deter him from the 
rigid difcharge of that part of his duty, which requires a fair aad full expo. 
fition of fats ; with a conftant refererice to the authorities whence they are 
derived, The Appendix to each volume will confequently contain all the 
State.Papers and other official Documents, meceTary for the elucidation of 
the narrative. It is hoped, that the whole Hiflory may be comprifed in three 
thick quarto Volumes; but at all events it will not exceed four. The 
Price of each Volume (to be paid on delivery) will, of courfe, depend on 
its extent, and therefore cannot be fixed, until it be ready for publication. 

As it is refolved to print very few copies more than thall be actually fub> 
(Rribed for; it is earneftly requefted that fuch Noblemen and Gentlemen as 
mean to honour the work with their-countenance and proteétion, will have 
the goodnefs to fend their Names, ‘as early as poflible, to one of the publithets, 
or to their refpective Bookfellers, The Sub{cription will clofe on the 25:h 
of March, 1802; and the Price of the remaining Copies will be confidera- 
bly increafed to Non-fubfcribers. Some few Copies will be printed on Jarge 
Paper ; and thofe Subfcribers who wifh for copies muft make an early applica 
tion tor the fame as their Number will be extremely limited. 

Portraits of the Royal Family, and of other diftinguifhed Charaters, will 
be given in thecourfe of the Work, and an accurate Map of the Country will 
be inferted in the lait Volume. 

The Names of Subfcribers muft be fent to Mr. Whittle, No. 3, South. 
ampton-fireet, Serand; to Meffrs. Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Church-yvard; Meffrs. 
Cobbets and Morgan, at the Crown and Mitre, Pall. Mall; or to their own 
réfpettive Bookfellers, 





